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and having heard a.rumour of the intended 
formation of a Polish legion to act against 
Russia, Captain Hodasevich seized the first 
favourable opportunity to pass over to the Allies 
with a countryman of his, Mr. Romer, both 
being actuated by the hope of attaining a posi- 
tion in which they would be able to serve their 
country—a hope which would have led to a far 
greater number of desertions among the Poles 
than actually took place, had any encouragement 
been given by the Allies. Employed on the 
British Staff, our author furnished the military 
x authorities with the most valuable information 
and excellent plans relative to the state and the 
position of the Russian forces, and it is but just 
to add that his services were duly appreciated. 
The name of Captain Hodasevich is thus 
honourably associated with the names of the 
various other Poles who have rendered eminent 
services to the Allies in the late war, such ag 
Iskander Bey, now Iskander Pasha (Ilinski), 
whose exploits in the army of Omar Pasha are 
so well known; as Hidaiot, who, serving in the 
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same corps, and acting as interpreter to Captain 
Dymock at the passage of the Ingour, induced 
the Russian soldiers to fly, leaving their artillery 
on the ground, by addressing them in their own 
language with admirable presence of mind, and 
telling them that they were surrounded ; as 
Sadyk Pasha (Czaykowski), who, with his 
regiment of Cossacks, fought so bravely on the 
Danube ; as Colonel Kuczynski, Chief of the Staff 
of the Egyptian army at Eupatoria, who was 
ever foremost in the ranks against the Russians ; 
as Majors Kleczynski and Jerzmanowski, who 
distinguished themselves in the Turkish army; . 
and, lastly, as General Count Zamoyski, com- 
manding the division of Cossacks of the Sultan, 
‘composed exclusively of Poles, among the nun- 
ber of whom there are many who had deserted 
from the Russian army, thus giving proofs of 
the strong vitality of the Polish nationality, and 
of that unrelenting hatred of the people against 
the Russians, which, according to Captain Ho- 
dasevich, was so strongly manifested during the 


war, that severe measures were taken to repress 
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it, and that the Russians used invariably to 
attribute their defeats to the agency of the Poles 
serving in the army, while the latter themselves, 
far from attaching any idea of disgrace to deser- 
tion from the Russian ranks, looked upon their 
escape from the hated yoke as nothing more 
than a continuation of that emigration which 
will never cease as long as the tyranny which 
now oppresses Poland continues to weigh upon 


the country. 
THE EDITor. 


June, 1856. 
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CHAPTER I. 


From ouR ARRIVAL AT SIMPHEROPOL TO 131TH SEPTEMBER, 
1854. 


Simpheropol — A feast — Official frauds — Officers raised from the 
ranks — Opinions on the war — Bakchi Sarai — Sevastopol : its 
fortifications — Number of troops,in the Crimea — History of the 
Volkhoff Tower — Conversation between officers and men — 
Prince Menschikoff as Commander-in-Chief — Frauds of Colonels 
— Pay of the troops — Their food — Tyranny of officers — Sea 
engagement — Totleben’s opinion of the defences — Menschikoff’s 
inspections — His unpopularity — Amusements in the town. 


Tue first and second battalions of the regiment 
of Chasseurs Taroutine, of the second brigade of 
the 17th division of the sixth corps of infantry, 
reached Simpheropol on the 22nd of April, 1854. 
Through the interest of Major-General Volkhoff, 
the Colonel of our regiment, we remained two 
days in this town. 

Simpheropol, the: chief town of the govern- 
ment of Tauride, is regularly built. In it, as 
usual in Russian towns, the Government buildings 
occupy the first place. The part in which the 
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Tatars live is neither very clean nor very re- 
gular. In front of the cathedral is the monu- 
ment to the memory of Dalgorouky Krimsky, 
conqueror of the Crimea. 

On Easter Sunday (23rd of April) there was 
a religious service on the boulevard, conducted 
with all the pomp of the Greek Church, at which 
the men of our battalions were present. After 
this they received, each man, two large glasses 
of vodka (corn-brandy),-a piece of white bread, 
and a pound and a half of beef; the whole of 
this feast being presented by the inhabitants of 
the town. It is a question not very difficult to 
answer whether this was voluntarily given, or . 
simply that the orders of the Governor, Major- 
General Pestal, were obeyed in this respect: I can 
only state. that more than one passed the night 
at the police station because he could or would 
not contribute his share towards the feast for the 
soldiers. Nor were the police officers without 
their own profits upon this occasion, for they 
seldom miss an opportunity like the present of 
improving the state of their funds. The people 
groan under the weight of the taxes, while the 
Governor raises contributions, for which he alone 
receives the reward in the shape of a cross or 
star, as the commanders of regiments report all 
these events to the Minister of War. 
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In the evening the band and chorus* of our 
regiment were on the boulevard, where they 
played and sang to the delight of the inhabitants, 
who had, nolens volens, so liberally contributed the 
soldiers’ dinner on this day. Next evening I 
called upon Lieutenant Stepanoff, who had 
risen from the ranks, to persuade him to accom- 
pany me to the ball given that night in the 
assembly rooms. To all my arguments he 
answered, “ What shall I do there? there will 
be a erowd of great folks there as well as our 
Colonel; I cannot dance, so what can I de 
there? Besides, I shall be obliged to wear mys 
‘uniform, and buy a pair of gloves. You had’ 
better not go: I bought to-day some capital 
brandy, so you had better remain with me, 
and we will amuse ourselves with something 
really useful and agreeable! Let those who 
like it jump and skip about hke madmen; we at 
least will prove that we possess common sense.” 

These were the words of an officer of the 
line who had risen from the ranks, in which he 
had served twelve years; during which time he 
had practically an opportunity of judging of the 
efficiency of physical punishments upon his own 
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* In every Russian regiment a number of the men who possess 
good voices form a chorus ; they sing military and other songs.—Tr. 
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person. Such men are esteemed good officers, 
because ready to fulfil all the commands of 
their Colonel, even to dishonouring themselves, 
without using their own powers of reasoning. 
They are generally men of experience, and know 
how to acquire and take care of a kopeck for a 
rainy day, no matter how acquired. They form 
a miserable, though, unfortunately, a numerous 
class in the Russian army, where promotion from 
the ranks is on a large scale, as no means are 
taken to encourage the enlistment of respectable 
persons. I was heartily tired of attempting to 
persuade them out of their foolish and unfounded 
ideas. : 

Leaving this brother officer, I returned to my 
quarters, where I had a long conversation with 
the landlord about the present war. 

“ How unjust,” said he, “it is of the English 
and French to interfere in this war! what had 
they to do with our quarrels? The war with 
Turkey is about the oppression of the Christians 
in the East, our brethren in faith; who will 
interfere for them if we do not? Besides, it is 
mentioned in the Revelations that the city of 
Byzantium is to be taken by Constantine ;—our 
Emperor Nicholas has a son Coystantine, who will 
go with his fleet and conquer Constantinople.” 

I believe the ship “Constantine” was built for 
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the purpose of carrying the future conqueror to 
the scene of his glory; she was, however, never 
properly finished, as the Emperor had named a 
particular day on which he intended to inspect 
this vessel, and she was launched in a hurry to 
be ready by the appointed time, and consequently 
incomplete. Thus in a despotic country are the 
best schemes defeated. 

Previously to this conversation I always had a 
good opinion of the understanding of my host, as 
he was one of the chinovnicks"* of the government 
offices. I did not contradict him, but tried to 
agree with him, out of respect to his grey hairs, 
* and not to have in himan enemy ; but what kept 
me from speaking my mind freely was the fact 
that I wore the uniform of a Russian officer in a 
time of war. I was ever very careful on similar 
occasions, as more than once I have been asked 
to tell my religion; on my replying “ Catholic,” 
“That's enough,” would be the universal exclama- 
tion ; “ heisa Pole; you will never be able to con- 
vince him ; he always wishes evil to our cause.” 

On the 25th April, at 5 a.m., I left Simpheropol 
with my company for Bakchi Sarai, which town 
we did not reach till late in the evening, after a 
harassing march. 


* Employés. 
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' Bakchi Sarai is, as it were, in a basin, being 
surrounded on every side by high mountains. 
The inhabitants are chiefly Tatars, who live in 
houses built after the Oriental fashion, of one 
story, within courtyards that open upon narrow, 
dirty streets. The most remarkable building in 
the town is the palace of the ancient Khans, 
which, since the opening of the war, has been 
used as a military hospital. This is the scene of 
one of the Russian poet Pushkine’s most beantiful 
poems, ‘The Fountain of Bachchi Sarai.’ 

The Tatars here, and at other places in the 
Crimea, did not receive us aux bras ouverts; on 
the contrary, they appeared to look upon us with ° 
anything but friendly eyes. During our march 
through Russia, the soldiers were invariably fed 
by the generosity, forced or voluntary, of the 
different towns and villages on the road; but in 
the Crimea we were obliged to depend upon our 
rations and such other means as we might have 
at our disposal, the same as in an enemy’s 
country. 

The next day we left for the town of Sevastopol, 
which we reached after two days’ march, which 
ended our long and fatiguing journey from Nijni 
Novgorod, whence we started six months before. 
On our arrival, the regiment to which I belonged 
occupied the barracks of Alexander (Plan II., 20), 
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in the Karabelnaya. The weather was wretched 
and the mud fearful; in consequence I remained 
cooped up in my quarters a whole week, and got 
fairly rested after my long and dreary march. 
Upon the arrival of fine weather I sallied forth 
to view the town and fortifications, since so 
celebrated. I remarked, among other things, 
the preponderance of public edifices, the chief 
of which were the Assembly Rooms, the Naval 
Library, the Theatre, the Governor’s house, and 
some other buildings. The Greek and Catholic 
churches are well built (the former standing on 
a hill behind the Flagstaff Battery). The house 
"in which Prince Menschikoff lived is called the 
Palace of Katherine, and consists of a small 
building of one story opposite the wharf called 
Grafsky, near the battery of St. Nicholas. 

Of the fortifications, the appearance of Fort 
St. Nicholas (Plan II., 1) from the sea is very 
formidable—but the appearance alone is formid- 
able, as two hundred shots fired at it would bring 
it about the ears of its defenders; the materials 
used in its construction being of a very inferior 
quality : no doubt the engineer who was charged 
with this work made good the deficiency by well 
fortifying his own pocket, according to the cus- 
tom of such gentry in Russia. 

On the other side of Artillery Bay (which, by 
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the by, is called Artillery Bay because here is 
the arsenal of Sevastopol) there was an open 
earthwork called Battery 8 (Plan II., 2) : 1t was 
armed with twenty heavy guns. From this 
battery begins the stone wall that was to have 
surrounded the town, but was discontinued early 
in the year 1854 in consequence of an observa- 
tion made by a colonel of the Engineers of the 
Guard, that it would impede the extension of the 
town. The expense of this work may also have 
had its influence ; it was never carried beyond 
the tower in front of the barracks (Plan II., 5). 
This wall was about nine feet high and three feet 
thick, and in some places there were two guns 
planted for the purpose of enfilading the dead 
space along the line of defence. In this wall 
was built a corn magazine (Plan II., 4), and a 
little beyond at the end of the wall was a small 
tower (Plan IT., 5), in which, at the time I first 
saw it, there were no guns mounted. 

At the end of the boulevard (Plan IT., 6) there 
were the remains of an old work, which could 
only be traced by the half-filled-up ditch and the 
trodden-down breastwork. — 

In the Alexander Battery (Plan II., 7) there 
were fifteen guns; this work was built of stone, 
but was very old and much dilapidated. 

The battery No. 10, near Quarantine Bay, 
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(Plan II., 8), was entirely open towards the 
south ; not more than thirty guns were mounted 
in it. 

On the right-hand side of the southern harbour 
there only existed Fort St. Paul (Plan II., 9), of 
which the engineer was a conscientious man, 80 
that the walls were formed of enormous blocks of 
stone, put together with good lime cement. 

On the north side, or Severnaya, is Fort Con- 
stantine (Plan II., 10), built in the same manner 
as Fort Nicholas, except that the upper line of 
guns is open. The battery of St. Michael (Plan 
II., 11) is better built, except that the arches 
are rather thin, but not to any great extent. 
Fort Severnaya (Plan IT., 12) is useless, or worse 
than useless, as it is not properly commanded by 
other works, but by the high ground around it, 
so that at a distance of a grape-shot it 1s possible 
to see all the interior, even the barbette of the 
guns. Major-General Pavlovsky, who had charge 
of the fortifications of Sevastopol, proposed to 
destroy the North Fort as perfectly useless, as it 
was impossible to increase the wall, because the 
buildings (hospital, barracks, &c.) inside the fort 
were too near the wall. The citadel of the fort 
was ina state of neglect; not a single gun was 
mounted ; the only thing remarkable was a sub- 
terranean passage from the citadel to theSoukhaya 
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Balka (Plan II., 13). The length of this passage 
is about 4000 feet. In the whole North Fort 
there were not more than eight guns, and these in 
a very dilapidated state. 

This was the state of the fortifications of Se- 
Pastopol at the time of which I write. But in 
the arsenal I remarked a large store of guns of 
different calibres, but very few mortars or gun- 
carriages. There were large stores of timber at 
the Admiralty wharf (between the forts num- 
bered 7 and 8 on the plan) and at the end of 
Artillery Bay. 

I was incited by curiosity to ascertain the 
cause of the enormous stores of guns at Sevas- 
topol, and learnt that Sevastopol was the store- 
house for the Crimea and the forts of the eastern 
coast of the Black Sea, and consequently all the 
old guns from the Caucasus were sent to Sevas- 
topol, as well as those from the different places 
in the Crimea. The guns that could be repaired 
were returned to the forts to which they belonged 
after the necessary reparation, while those which 
were worn out were put into store. Another 
reason for the number of guns in this town was, 
that the ships of the Black Sea fleet were built 
and armed at Nicholayeff, whence they were 
brought to Sevastopol; and when they were 
broken up in the latter place, their guns 
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were placed in store. The consequence is, that 
during a period of seventy years the number 
of guns has increased to something’ enormous. 
The number of convicts confined in the town 
amounted to about seven thousand men, whom 
Menschikoff employed upon the fortifications ef 
the harbour. 

According to orders I received, I took up my 
quarters with my company in Fort St. Nicholas, 
where I remained till we took the field. 

The following are the troops that occupied the 
Crimea in the month of May, 1854 :—2nd (Chas- 
seur) brigade of the 17th Division of infantry, 
consisting of the regiments of Borodino, being 
that of His Imperial Highness the Hereditary 
Grand Duke, and Taroutine, to which I belonged ; 
the number of men in this brigade was about 
5500, under the command of the General of 
Division, Lieutenant-General Kauriakoff. <At- 
tached to our brigade were the 4th and 5th light 
field batteries of the 17th brigade of artillery.* 

It was originally intended that we should go 
to the Caucasus, or, as some said, to /ndia; for 
this reason the 3rd Division, consisting of four 


* To every division there is a brigade of artillery corres;:onding 
in number. Thus, the 17th division has the 17th brigade of 
artillery.—Tr. 
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guns from each battery of the 17th and 18th 
Brigades, were ordered to be sent to Sevastopol 
as a reserve of artillery for the army of the 
Caucasus. From the town of Bachmout, in the 
government of Ekatherinoslav, our march was 
Ghanged : the Ist brigade of our division going 
to the Caucasus, where it occupied Taman, 
Anapa, and Novorossisk, on the eastern shore of 
the Black Sea; while our 2nd brigade moved 
towards Sevastopol : consequently in each of our 
batteries there only remained eight guns instead 
of twelve, which is the war complement. 

Besides our brigade, there were in the Crimea 
four reserve and four depot battalions of the 
13th Division under the command of Major- 
General Oslonovich; the number of men in 
these battalions was about 7000 (the 13th 
Division of the active army was transported 
across the Black Sea to Redout Kalé by the 
whole of the Russian fleet about the month of 
March, 1854); the Ist brigade of the 14th 
Division, consisting of the regiments of Volhynia 
and Minsk, under the command of the General 
of Division Major-General Von Moller, about 
5000 men, with two field batteries of twelve 
guns each. Near Sevastopol was the 2nd bri- 
gade of the 6th Division of cavalry, consist- 
ing of two regiments of Hussars, under the com- 
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mand of Major-General Khaletzky, with one bat- 
tery of horse artillery—their strength amounted to 
about 1800 men; with one regiment of Cossacks 
of the Don. This will give 17,500 bayonets, 600 
foot artillerymen, 2400 sabres, and 180 horse ar- 
tillerymen. The number of sailors of the Blac® 
Sea fleet, mcluding the different workmen be- 
longing to the docks, would be about 25,000 men. 

Up to the 27th of August the following ad- 
ditions had been made to the fortifications of 
the town :—The full number of guns had been 
placed in the lower tier of Fort St. Nicholas; in 
' the second tier guns had been placed in every 
second embrasure facing the entrance to the 
harbour (Plan II., a); while on the side to the 
north, which is three stories high (Plan IL., 0), 
the second tier had guns only in the third and 
sometimes fourth embrasures; in the third tier 
it was considered dangerous to place any guns, 
and consequently very few were placed there. 
Every third gun was fired for practice, which 
shook the whole fort, and the embrasures were 
spoilt by the falling of a great many stones, so 
that the next day parties of wogkmen were 
ordered to repair the damage caused, and then I 
saw that the walls were only faced with stone, 
the space between which was filled up with 
rubbish. In the battery No. 8 (Plan II., 2) a 
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considerable number of guns were added, as well 
as a furnace for heating shot. A new facade 
was added to this battery, on the left-hand side, 
for the purpose of enfilading Fort Alexander. 
In this addition to the old work were placed 
#welve heavy guns; two large powder magazines 
were also constructed at this place, where a flag 
was constantly displayed during the siege. Ad- 
ditions were also made to Fort Alexander for 
the purpose of enfilading the battery No. 10 (Plan 
II., 8). In the battery No. 10a large number of 
guns were added, and in front of this battery, on 
the sea-shore, a palisade was erected in the form 
of a lunette, from which to the east and south 
the palisade was continued. In Quarantine Bay 
(Plan II., 14), near the quarantine buildings, 
there was placed in ‘shallow waiter an old. frigate 
fully armed. This frigate defended the entrance 
to Quarantine Bay. Forts St. Michael (Plan II., 
11) and St. Paul (Plan II., 9) were armed with 
their full complements of guns. Fort Constantine 
(Plan IT., 10) had not the full number of guns in 
the lower tier. The tower of Volkhoff (Plan IL, 
15) was buift in consequence of the following cir- 
cumstance :—A steamer belonging to the allied 
fleet approached the town, and put down a buoy, 
which was afterwards remarked by Admiral 
Korniloff, who then discovered that this spot 
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could not be reached by any of the guns of the 
forts, and consequently would have proved a 
safe position for the ships of the allied fleet 
from which to bombard the town.. In conse- 
quence of this discovery a contractor was sought 
who would undertake to build a battery in such 
a position as to command this spot ; a contractor 
appeared in the person of a merchant of Sevas- 
topol, called Volkhoff, who engaged to construct 
the required battery at his own expense, and it 
cost him 8000 silver rovbles. Of course it was 
a matter of doubt whether M. Volkhoff went to 
- this expense at his own wish or by order of the 
authorities ; the necessary work was performed, 
and in Russia it is not always possible nor safe 
to try to find out by what means. The position 
of this tower is excellent, and commands a large 
extent; it is not more than twelve or fifteen 
yards from the sea, from which, however, it is 
hidden by a very high glacis, so that a ship 
within cannon-shot cannot see her enemy, though 
she can feel it.* On the land side this tower is 
equally effective. It is two stories high, if that 
is a correct expression when the upper story is 
almost level with the surface. In the lower 
story are the powder and other magazines for 


* This tower has been called the “‘ Wasp” by the English.—Tr. 
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the use of the garrison of this tower ; there are in 
this story eight small carronades, and loopholes 
for small arms, which can only be used to defend 
the ditch and glacis. On the upper story, which 
is built on arches, there are eight heavy guns, 
which can be used in any direction, as they are 
capable of being turned on pivots in every way. 
There is a deep ditch to the very foundation, 
with a drawbridge on the south side. Between 
the tower and the sea there are two wells of ex- 
cellent water. This tower was finished and con- 
secrated in the month of June, 1854. 

The North Fort, or Severnaya Oukreplenie 
(Plan II., 12), cost much trouble to be made 
useful. From the bottom of the ditch a stone 
wall was built a foot and a half in thickness at 
the top, which admitted an increase of thick- 
ness, and in consequence height, to the wall, so 
that it became impossible to see the interior of 
the fort. The width of the ditch was augmented 
to ten feet, with a stone scarp. In this fort there 
were few guns—towards the sea only four. The 
closed battery No. 4 (Plan II., 16) was constructed 
of earth faced on the outside with flat pieces of 
stone ; it contained twenty guns, all bearing upon 
the harbour: In Kilin Balka (Plan IE., 17) lay 
an old dismasted frigate, with guns on one side 
only, and these turned towards the harbour. 
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Near the garden of Admiral Nakhimoff (Go- 
landia) a battery was constructed mounting 
twelve guns (Plan II., 18), and on the opposite 
side of the harbour another battery of twelve 
guns (Plan II., 19). Across the harbour, from 
Fort St. Michael to Fort St. Nicholas (Plan IL, 
11-1), were placed two strong booms, with an 
entrance near Fort St. Michael. Four vessels 
were moored in the southern harbour, with the 
greater part of the steamers of the fleet. Two 
frigates were moored behind the booms, and 
eight ships were placed in two lines opposite 
Kalin Balka, with their broadsides turned to- 
wards the entrance of the harbour. All the 
smaller merchant-vessels were sent up to the 
head of the harbour towards Inkerman. 

From these arrangements it 1s evident that 
Prince Menschikoff expected his visitors from the 
sea, but that he never dreamt .of their coming 
from the land side. 

On the 13th of June, 1854, I left the town 
and encamped on the north side, where was the 
2nd brigade of the 17th division, with the 4th 
and 5th light batteries of our brigade of artillery, 
and the 12th battery of horse artillery belonging 
to the 2nd brigade of the 6th division of cavalry, 
which was encamped on the river Katcha. Our 
camp was about two versts from the village of 
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Uchkooevka, whence the Black Sea was seen 
spread as it were at our feet, and here I had the 
pleasure of my first sea-bath. 

On the heights above the village we used 
to rush out of our tents when any straggler 
brought us intelligence that the enemy’s vessels 
were in sight; here on these occasions we used 
to discuss the merits, courage, and exploits of 
our enemies. J -remember on one occasion Cap- 
tain Ermalaev, of ours, expressed himself nearly 
as follows to his brother officers :—“ The English- 
men go and return on the sea, but there is no 
fear that they will reach Sevastopol ; they would 
be afraid to try; let them only try on land, and 
we would give it them in fine style. The French, 
we know, can fight, but the English, if they ever 
do make war, it’s only with savages, in a country 
a long way off—there, I can’t think of the name 
of it—you must all know—it is the place we 
were to have gone to had we not been ordered 
here—we were to have advanced by way of 
the Caucasus. There, I have it at the tip of my 
tongue! you know, Ivanov! No, I cannot re- 
member the name of the place!” “I think it 
was called India,” said Stepanov. “ Yes, that’s it,” 
caught up Ermalaev. “ They are afraid of us! 
only let them try, we'll soon send them back 
again. A number of men by this time had 
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surrounded the officers, and were standing unco- 
vered in the midday sun. Ermalaev asked them, 
“ Well, my lads, do you think we shall beat the 
French and English?” “ Yes, sir; if we could 
only meet them we would soon show them what 
we are made of.” “That's right, my lads! 
You see all this business is because these Chris- 
tians stand up for the dog of a Turk, who im- 
pales and boils all our brethren.” “ Yes, but 
how is that, sir, that these people stand up for 
the Turks and their wickedness?” ‘“ Why, my 
lads, you see the Turkish Sultan has promised 
them a piece of Christian land. No, God will 
defend us in our holy cause. These English 
don’t believe in God! Not long since they at- 
tacked a monastery !* and what do you think 
was the result? Why, all their shot rebounded, 
because it was a holy place! but they could not 
understand that.” The men listened to the 
words of their Captain with great attention ; and 
when he told them that the English had taken 
the bells from the monastery, they remarked 
that most probably guns would be made of them 
to be used in the Crimea or elsewhere against 
the Russians. The worthy Captain concluded 
by saying that “ We must all fight for Holy 


* The monastery of Solovetzki, in the White Sea. 
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Russia.” To which one and all answered,—* If 
you don’t hang back, we will hold our own.” 
This is a pretty good specimen of the kind of 
conversation carried on between the men and 
the officers who have risen from the ranks in the 
Russian army. 

At this time all the Russian papers were full 
of the sufferings of the Christians in the Kast. 
The soldiers even grumbled that they were left 
in idleness while their comrades were gaining 
victories* on the Danube. I learnt, however, 
the real state of things in the Principalities from 
an officer of the 10th Division. The troops in the 
Crimea were dissatisfied too with many things. 
In the first place, the rations were very indif- 
ferent ; for Prince Menschikoff, though no doubt 
a very clever man, was a very unfit Commander- 
in-Chief. During five months he never once 
showed the slightest interest as to the manner in 
which the men were fed, nor did he ever inspect 
the cook-houses, which he ought to have done, as 
what follows will show :— 

The commanders of regiments, taking advan- 
tage of the indifference of the Prince to the 
comforts of the soldiers (for in the Russian army 
it is absolutely necessary that they should be 


* Such victories! 
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looked after), took very little care that their men 
were well fed, but were at great pains to fill 
their pockets with gold. Truly provisions at 
this time were dearer than in ordinary times, 
still good meat could be bought in the market 
for five or six kopecks* per pound, and by taking 
a large quantity the price would be about one 
copeck less ; at the same time the Colonel of our 
regiment was paying, or rather pretended to be 
paying, at the rate of seven kopecks per pound 
for a very inferior quality of meat, greatly to his 
own and the contractor’s profit, while the poor 
soldiers were the sufferers. The man to whom 
the command of our regiment was intrusted was 
Major-General Volkhoff; he would never allow 
the officers in charge of companies to purchase 
provisions for their men when they could be ob- 
tained at a cheaper rate and of a better quality, 
thereby saving a few kopecks out of the pro- 
vision sum to add to the poor pay of our ill-used, 
ill-fed men; but even when in want of money 
the Colonels of regiments will even take money 
from the pay of the soldiers, under the pretence 
of improving their diet. 

The following is a statement of the pay and 
emoluments of a Russian soldier :—He receives 


* About two and a half kopecks make one penny. 
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ninety kopecks for four months’ service (about 
3s.), of which, however, he never gets more 
than sixty kopecks, nor even that if his 
Colonel has thought his diet required improve- 
ment. The rest of the money goes for various 
stoppages: there is 14 kopecks for the barber of 
the company ; about three kopecks for an image 
of some saint belonging to the regiment, before 
which a lamp is supposed to be continually burn- 
ing’; then the men have to find their own caps, 
and they are charged a percentage for changing 
the money, which is usually paid in twenty-five 
or fifty rouble notes. Besides this he gets ninety 
kopecks 1 year to supply himself with the neces- 
sary things to clean his arms and accoutrements. 
A corporal receives one rouble fifteen kopecks 
(about 3s. 10d.) every four months, and a ser- 
geant-major three roubles (about 10s.), of course 
subject to the same stoppages as the soldier. 
Besides their pay, each soldier receives the 
leather for two pairs of boots a year, but he 
must make them himself or pay for the making ; 
a suit of uniform every two years, and a grey 
great-coat every three years; coarse linen for 
three shirts every year, and for the lining of 
their uniform ; this linen of the worst possible 
quality. All the articles of clothing provided 
by the Government must be worn the full time, 
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and, to enable the men to keep their things in 
order, a certain sum is allowed every year to the 
men for repairs; but during the four years I 
served in the Russian army, I never saw or 
heard of a soldier receiving this money. What 
then becomes of it? is the natural question» It 
goes into the Colonel’s pocket. If a man in 
charge of a company should ever dare ask about 
all these things, he will soon find himself struck 
off the list of captains, and turned adrift. 

I cannot help relating here a circumstance 
that occurred, and which will show the way in 
which peculation is carried on. In the Commis- 
. sariat stores at Sevastopol there was a large 
quantity of salt beef, that, on account of the 
length of time it had been in salt and the little care 
that had been used in salting, had become totally 
unfit for human food. The naval authorities of 
the town refused to receive it for their men, and 
in consequence it was thrown upon the hands of 
the Commissariat officers, for in Russia nothing 
belonging to the Government 1s supposed to be 
spoilt. The Colonel of our regiment, for his own 
profit, ordered a board of officers to report that the 
said salt beef was fit for food; which of course 
was done, and this beef that had been condemned 
by the naval authorities was given to our men. 
When it was cooked not a soldier would even 
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try it, as the smell was overpowering, so that I 
could not approach the camp-kettle in which it 
was boiled. The next day the soldiers were 
minus their dinner and supper, till at last, con- 
quered by hunger, they ventured to eat it, and 
we sent per company to the hospital from three 
to five men daily, who were suffering from dis- 
eases caused by the use of unwholesome food. 
The Colonel tried to soak it in water, but it was 
of no avail; he then tried vinegar, with the like 
results; till at last he was obliged to order it to 
be thrown away and to make good the deficiency 
out of his own pocket; but even then I doubt 
whether he was a loser by the transaction. 

This is the way the poor soldiers are treated, 
and it is not to be supposed that the case is 
different under the very nose of the Emperor ; 
though with a good commander the men are 
better treated. The poor fellows suffer in silence 
their hard fate, trusting in God, and saying that, 
if they are called upon to undergo hardships, 
they still form part of the Army of the Cross. 
Sometimes, however, when the Colonel of a regi- 
ment or his officers wear out the patience of 
those most patient of all creatures their soldiers, 
they will in times of peace rush from the ranks 
and tear the epaulets off their shoulders, or even 
strike them; of course these men are made ex- 
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amples of, but their tyrant is disgraced. From 
the same cause the Russian officers fall victims in 
action, not to the balls of the enemy, but to those 
of their own men, which will account for the 
losses of the Russians in officers in all their 
battles (one regiment at Inkerman lost forty- 
five officers, having only five left in the whole 
regiment), 

On the 15th of June I saw for the first time a 
slight engagement at sea, though at a great dis- 
tance from us. Every day six ships cruised out- 
side the harbour of Sevastopol, and in case of a 
calm or contrary wind steamers were despatched 
to tow them into the harbour. No ships ever 
_ remained outside the harbour but once, and then 
a vessel got aground in Sandy Bay, where she 
lay two days till steamers got her off. On the 
day in question three screw steamers were seen 
on the horizon to the eastward, when the follow- 
ing five steamers were ordered to get up steam, 
viz. “ Vladimir,” ‘“ Gromonosetz,’ “ Elbrouz,” 
“Danube,” and “Khersonese,”’ and give chace; the 
steamer “ Odessa” wasalready at sea. The other 
vessels outside the harbour also bore down upon 
the three strangers. The whole of our encamp- 
ment was out upon the hills above the village of 
Utchkuevka, while the boulevard near the monu- 


ment of Kosarsky and every other available spot 
a 
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were crowded with spectators; Prince Menschikoff 
was on the library. Admiral Panfiloff was in- 
trusted with the command of the expedition. 
The “ Vladimir” outstripped her companions, 
and consequently was the first to receive the fire 
of the enemy ; the others however coming up, a 
general cannonade appeared to begin, but the 
vessels edged away towards the north, and the 
great distance prevented our seeing anything 
more of the affair. At last our vessels were seen 
returning, followed by those of the enemy. I 
heard that the “ Vladimir” lost ten men and 
received three shots through the sides; of the 
others I heard nothing, as in Russia it is very 
difficult to know what is passing around one. I[ 
heard, however, from some naval officers, that the 
Admiral lost his self-command, and tried to fire 
through the “ Vladimir.” The Prince had ordered 
them to go at full speed on leaving Sevastopol, 
and that ship being the fastest soon outstripped the 
others, while the Admiral ordered his vessel to 
slacken speed. They also told me that the firing 
of the English ships was better than that of the 
French. On the heights every one began to 
rejoice, saying that our ships had taken those of 
the enemy, which they were towing into the 
harbour ; but as they approached we found the 
reverse to be the true stste of the case, as cvi- 
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dently the vessels that left Sevastopol in the 
morning were flying before the allied squadron. 
In the ‘ Invalide’ and other papers there were 
continually articles stating that the Allies were 
preparing to make a descent in the Crimea for 
the purpose of destroying Sevastopol, which, it 
was said, presented too many difficulties to attack 
it from the sea. In this case I cannot understand 
why Menschikoff occupied himself so little with 
fortifications of the south side. The tower on the 
Malakhoff hill was finished on the 18th of August. 
It was built of stone, and of two stories; on the 
upper story were five guns, two twenty-four 
pounders and three sixteen pounders, while on 
the lower story were only loopholes for musketry. 
Besides this tower to the south of Oushakoff 
ravine (Plan II., 21), an earthen battery of twelve 
guns (Plan II., 22) had been constructed, as well 
as another of eight guns (Plan II., 23) behind the 
sailors’ barracks. These works were not connected 
in any way. The batteries marked on the Plan 
5 and 6 were connected by a dry wall 14 foot 
thick and 3 feet high, without any ditch and 
with earth thrown up on the outside ; the former 
of these batteries (5) was a stone tower mounting 
three guns, and the other mounted about fifteen. 
On the north side had been added a masked 
battery (Plan IT., 24) between Fort Constantine 
c 2 
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and the tower of Volkhoff (Plan II., 10 and 15). 
These were the only additions made to the forti- 
fications before the 13th of September, and these 
were done by thé gangs of convicts of the town. 

On the 30th of August the 16th division 
arrived from Odessa with three field batteries of 
twelve guns each; the strength of this division 
of 16 battalions was about 14,000 men and 540 
artillerymen. . About the same time four regi- 
ments of Cossacks arrived, each about 800 men 
strong. 

About the end of August Totleben arrived at 
Sevastopol for the purpose of defending the 
town. On his arrival Menschikoff invited him 
to examine the existing defences and give his 
opinion on them. Totleben afterwards told the 
Prince that he would take the town in three 
hours with two divisions of infantry and field 
artillery. This answer is said not to have pleased 
the old diplomatist. 

During the five months I had now spent in the 
Crimea I had only twice seen Prince Menschikoff 
while under arms, and both these occasions were 
attended with accidents of a serious nature. On 
one occasion he inspected our brigade with the 
4th and 5th light batteries, the 6th battalion of 
sappers, and the 12th battery of horse artillery. 
He rode up to us with a frown on his brow, 
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which was not encouraging to the soldier. We 
marched past in files of companies at a quick 
march, and then in columns, after which the 
battery of horse artillery was ordered to advance 
at a gallop, then halt, and unlimber ! but as the 
ground was on the incline, the horses could not 
stop the guns; two drivers fell and were crushed 
under the wheels. There was a large assemblage 
of spectators on the ground, as so large a body 
of troops had never before been seen near Se- 
vastopol, and at the sight of the corpses of these 
two unfortunate men cries of pity were heard 
from all sides of the crowd, which appeared 
greatly to affect Menschikoff. Thus ended our 
first inspection. Another time we were led by 
the Prince to the mouth of the river Belbek, 
where he placed us in a position to oppose a 
descent of the Allies, which proves that the 
descent was fully expected, and in this place. 
The horse of one of his aides-de-camp stumbled and 
fell, and as the aide-de-camp had a drawn sword 
in his hand, he fell upon it, and died of the 
wound in about four hours. These events do not 
appear very significant compared with those 
grand events that were to follow; but the Rus- 
sian soldier is very superstitious, and on seeing 
these two accidents all exclaimed, “ This man will 
never do to command us, for he has nothing but 
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ill-luck.” It was evident that the soldiers did not 
like Menschikoff, as was shown after the battle 
of Alma. He never interfered in anything, but 
left every arrangement to the men under his 
command, who were consequently able to fill 
their pockets with impunity. In the mean time 
the General of Division frequently inspected us, 
and drilled the men in marching without ever 
taking the trouble to ascertain whether the men 
knew how to load or fire their pieces, or anything 
about skirmishing, which are absolutely neces- 
sary for every man to know, in order to be of 
use in war-time. But the Russian generals, or 
at least a large portion of them, seem to think 
that if their men can march well, with their toes 
pointed and their bodies inflexible, the main 
object is gained. But it has been of late re- 
peatedly proved by experience that this is not 
enough. 

During the summer we had a gay time of it 
in the town—balls, theatre, promenades on Sun- 
days and holidays, when the band played on the 
boulevards (Plan II., 6), though I must say that 
the naval officers enjoyed more of these pleasures 
than we did, as they were better known and more 
considered than we were as officers of the line. 
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CHAPTER II. 


To THE BATTLE oF ALMA, 


Approach of the enemy — Spirit of the troops — Menschikoff’s 
arrangements — March to the Alma— Achievement of a naval 
captain — Expedition to the village of Ulukul, and its results — 
General Kiriakoff’s bad memory — Evacuation of Eupatoria — 
Easy mode of capturing guns — Position on the Alma— Condition 
of Russian soldiers — Modes of treating them — Position of the 
Allies — The night before the battle. 


.On the 13th of September there was a rumour 
among the officers that an enormous fleet of 
the enemy’s vessels had appeared off Cape Lu- 
cula, and that on board the ships a large body 
of troops had been remarked. Many of the 
younger officers expressed extravagant joy at 
the idea that God had given our enemies over 
into our hands; the soldiers were also rejoiced 
at the news; they were burning with impatience 
to meet the enemy face to face, as well as for a 
change in their monotonous lives. Some few of 
the officers became sick, and required to be sent 
to the hospital, but the number of these was 
small. I must say that I looked forward to 
fleshing my maiden sword with pleasure, and 
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hastened towards the enemy with my comrades, 
true servants of the Tsar and Russia, though I 
felt bitterly at the time that in upholding the 
cause of despotism I was not fighting for my 
own country, but against it. Many of the officers 
addressed their men in terms nearly as follows : 
—‘ Now, children,* the good time has come at 
last, though we have been obliged to wait some 
time for it; now we will not disgrace our Rus- 
sian land; we’ll drive back the enemy, and 
please Batushkay the Tsar ; then we can return to 
our homes with the laurels we shall have earned.” 
For my own part I almost wished that we might 
be defeated, to see the effect upon these gentle-_ 
men, and what they would then say. Truly the 
moral feeling of the troops was very high at this 
time ; even the sick in the hospitals begged to be 
allowed to meet the enemy, saying, it was better 
to die on the field of battle than to rot in bed. 
There is no doubt that the men had full con- 
fidence in their officers, who they expected 
would set them an example of daring and heroic 
deeds; but, alas! their confidence proved to have 
been misplaced. Those who were quiet in their 





* The term children is often applied to a body of men from a 
superior ; in the original Russian it is *‘ rebiata.” 

+ “Batushka” means father, and is a term of respect applied to 
priests, &c. 
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- demeanour, and said little about what they 
thought of doing in the hour of danger, proved 
the first on the field of battle ; while the boasters 
were for the most part to be found in the rear. 
The 4th battalion of our regiment, with the 
8rd battalion of the regiment of Chasseurs of 
Borodino, advanced at 4 P.M. to the river Kat- 
cha to occupy that position, and formed the ad- 
vanced guard of the army. The following troops 
were brought across the harbour from the south 
side of Sevastopol :—Ist brigade of the 14th 
division with its artillery, and four reserve bat- 
talions ‘of the 13th division. The next morning 
at 10 o’clock our regiment was drawn up before 
the camp in readiness to march on the Alma, 
which was the position chosen by Prince Mens- 
chikoff to defeat the forces of the enemy and 
drive him into the sea. It was generally re- 
ported that in any case the enemy would not be 
allowed to approach the town, and that the first 
battle was to be given at the Alma, the second 
on the Katcha, and, if necessary, the third and 
inost desperate on the Belbek ; these three post- 
tions were said to have been chosen by Prince 
Menschikoff himself. Before we moved off the 
ground, Ensign P——,a countryman and fellow 
patriot, asked me what I thought of matters. I 
said, I thought the Allies knew all that was going 
c 3 
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on in our camp, and what our actual strength 
was; but I remarked that I had little confi- 
dence in our leaders, as they were too fond of 
boasting, especially when under the influence of 
the bottle; that our duty nevertheless called 
upon usto aidthem. At11 a.m. we moved, and 
by the time we reached the Katcha a great many 
men had fallen out from fatigue, not that the 
distance was great, but that the men were unac- 
customed to march. We, however, marched 
cheerfully along ; the band played occasionally, 
but more frequently the singers and dancers* 
performed before the battalion. We reached the 
Katcha at 5 p.m., where we bivouacked for the 
night. It was not very comfortable, as it rained 
all night, and we were unprovided with tents or 
any other field equipage. Everybody had said 
that it was useless to overburden ourselves, as we 
should beat the enemy out of the Crimea and 
return in a day or two. 

On the morning of the 15th, about five o’clock, 
we moved from the Katcha, and halted on the 
heights about two miles before reaching the 
Alma, This morning’s march was not quite so 
cheerful as that of the day before, as the rain 





* There is a buffoon, who is one of the soldiers generally attached 
to each company.—H. D. §. 
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had not improved the state of the road, and, to 
add to our discomfort, we met large trains of 
waggons containing stores, spare ammunition, 
sick men belonging to the 16th Division, en- 
camped on the Alma, which was ordered to re- 
tire to the Katcha. This meeting rather damped 
our spirits and shook our confidence. 

On reaching our position on the heights one 
of the most beautiful sights it was ever my lot 
to behold lay before us. The whole of the allied 
fleet was lying off the salt lakes to the south of 
Kupatoria, and at night their forest of masts 
_was illuminated with various-coloured lanterns. 
Both men and officers were lost in amazement at 
the sight of such a large number of ships to- 
gether, especially as many of them had hardly 
ever seen the sea before. The soldiers said, 
“Behold, the infidel has built another holy 
Moscow on the waves!” comparing the masts 
of the ships to the church-spires of that city. 
The officers began to speculate that such a fleet 
must have brought at least eighty thousand men, 
and were not quite so sure of victory as they 
were two days before. But as it was necessary 
to keep up the spirits of the men, some of the 
officers, pointing to the stately fleet, said, “ Well, 
children, there are plenty of ships, but only let 
the troops land, and then we shall see; if they, 
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do outnumber us—Russians never stop to count, 
but cut down all before them! Besides, a great 
number of the ships we see contain provisions 
and stores.” “ Yes, sir, but still he must be 
pretty strong!” “Never fear, my lads! we are 
fighting for a just cause, and God will help us.” 
I must say that the troops were all impatience 
to engage the enemy. 

On this day was performed a daring action at 
Sevastopol. The greater part of the allied fleet 
was covering the landing of the troops; two 
vessels were left to watch the mouth of the har- 
bour, while a few others were cruising off the 
coast. Early in the morning, Captain Popoff, 
having previously obtained permission from 
Admiral Korniloff, got up steam on board his 
ship, the “Taman,” and during a dense fog 
effected his escape through the cruisers, and after 
doing considerable damage to the transports of 
the Allies, got safe and sound into Nicolaieff, 
carrying with him, it is reported, a Turkish 
transport. What induces me to believe this 
story is, that when we left Sevastopol I saw the 
“Taman” in the harbour, and when I returned 
on the 21st to the north side she was gone; 
and upon inquiry some naval men related the 
above. 


« im the evening the General of our division, 
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_ Lieutenant-General Kiriakoff, came up to us; our 
Colonel asked him what was going on yonder, 
pointing to the allied fleets. The General said that 
about 8000 men had been disembarked, and that 
he had asked permission of the Prince to drive 
them into the sea with his brigade. He spoke 
loud that the men might hear him, and they said 
among themselves, “ What a fine fellow is our 
General of Division !”—but, alas! when proved, 
he was found wanting. About the village of Bour- 
liouk there were a great many vineyards and 
orchards with the fruit just ripe, to which the 
_ soldiers helped themselves very liberally, for in 
Russia grapes are unheard-of luxuries among the 
lower orders. 

On the 16th we still occupied the same position. 
In the evening an artilleryman of our brigade, 
Sth light field battery, brought a report to Gene- 
ral Kiniakoff that in the village of Ulukul there 
was a party of the enemy’s marauders, whom he 
had seen himself while on a foraging party. 
Kiriakoff ordered our Colonel to furnish a party 
consisting of one subdivision and twenty-four 
riflemen, All the officers of the regiment 
crowded round the General and Colonel to learn 
the particulars from the artilleryman, who was 
relating the strength and position of the enemy. 
When the Adjutant of the regiment announced. 
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to the Colonel that the men were ready, he 
turned to us and asked who would volunteer for 
the service. I answered to the call, and Lieu- 
tenant K—-— was ordered to join the party, as 
he belonged to the rifles of the battalion. 

The orders we received were to take as many 
prisoners as possible. The village was about 
eight versts from the position we occupied, and 
close to the shore. I started with my command 
about a quarter past six, with the artillery- 
man for a guide, on horseback. The village in 
question had been deserted by its inhabitants. 
I advanced cheerfully towards my object, and 
considered myself very fortunate in having the 
command of this small expedition, as success 
would place me high in the opinion of my com- 
manding officers. Notwithstanding the distance, 
which was not small, we rapidly approached the 
village, where we remarked lights in several of 
the huts; these, our guide assured us, were the 
lights of the marauders, as there were no inha- 
bitants in the village, and these lights could 
proceed from no one but the enemy. My heart 
beat high at this moment, and I considered the 
victory already mine. We reached the first 
village. There were three of the same name— 
upper, middle, and lower. Nothing disturbed 
the stillness of the night but the dreadful howl- 
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ing of the dogs that had remained about their 
old haunts, deserted by their Tatar masters. 
The night was so dark that a man could not 
be distinguished at the distance of three paces. 
We advanced to within two musket-shots of the 
lights, when I stopped and threw out skirmishers. 
We then began to move on with all possible 
caution, so that the enemy might not remark 
our approach, as I wished to fulfil my orders and 
‘take them all alive. We moved on for another 
thousand yards, when I resolved to call a council 
of war as to the best mode of proceeding. Lieu- 
tenant K was of opinion that it would be 
better to open fire upon two sides of the village, 
while the cadet B , who was promoted to the 
rank of officer for the battle of Inkerman, advised 
to open fire upon the village, and then charge into 
it. I overruled these opinions in consequence of 
the orders I had received to make prisoners and 
not kill the men. To carry out this, I advised 
that one of us, with a few men, should advance 
to reconnoitre and ascertain whether or not this 
was really a party of the enemy. Should it 
prove to be, he was to retire and give infor- 
mation to the rest of our party, that we might 
concert measures. If the reconnoitring party 
were discovered, a shot fired was to be a signal 
for the rest to advance and begin a hand-to-hand 
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combat. This appeared to me the best way to 
perform my duty. I then proposed to the officers 
with me that one should undertake this duty. 
As “nobody seemed willing, I resolved, after 
some little consideration, to go myself. I gave 
the command to Lieutenant K-—— in case I should 
not return, with orders to advance at the first 
shot fired. Our hesitation at this time 1s not at 
all extraordinary, considering that not one of us 
had ever seen a shot fired in earnest, and now 
we were rushing on an unknown and unseen 
danger, feeling that if we were overpowered we 
had no one near to support us. I picked out 
two men that I considered the most to be de- 
pended upon. We began to descend the slope 
towards the village, crawling on our bellies, and 
I must confess that I felt a strange sensation of 
cold ; my heart beat faster at the thought that in 
a few minutes we should be engaged in a mortal 
struggle. I tried, however, tv hide this feeling, 
of which I was ashamed, from my men. After 
all, I don’t think it was cowardice—it might 
have been the effect of the cold night-dew 
through which we were crawling. We ap- 
proached nearer and nearer, till at last I ob- 
served the shine of a bayonet through the dark- 
ness, that appeared to belong to a sentry evidently 
posted near a house, from the windows of which 
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we could see lights. What could this mean? 
had the enemy occupied the village in force? 
This 1 thought was not possible, as our General 
ought to have known it, and sent a stronger 
party. Again, it could not be a single company 
that thus ran the risk of being cut off; yet I 
could ngt imagine that if they were simply 
marauders they would have posted a sentry at 
the entrance of the village. I did not know 
what to do. I could not return, for in that case 
I*should be obliged to confess that I ran away 
from one man, for I could see no more through 
the darkness, and whether he was an English- 
‘man, a Frenchman, or a Turk, I could not tell. 
To return would stamp me for a coward, and [ 
would never give a Russian an opportunity to 
call a Pole a coward. While I was thus reason- 
ing with myself, one of the men with me, as we 
were lying on the ground, said, “If you'll allow 
me, sir, Pll go and see who they are in the 
village.” I told him that if he would remain 
quietly in his place I would go myself, for, as an 
officer, I thought it my duty to go first; but 
when I had crawled a short distance I trembled 
from head to foot, as I heard footsteps approach- 
ing, and tried to conceal myself behind a bush. 
As the man approached I saw a sentry—of what 
nation think ye?—Russian! I could hardly 
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believe my eyes. Was it possible that a Russian 
picket could be here unknown to General Kiria- 
koff? Jumping up from my hiding-place, I 
grgatly disturbed the nerves of the sentry, and 
asked him what regiment he belonged to; “ The 
infantry regiment of Minsk, sir,” said he. “ How 
many of you are there in the village % “The 
2nd battalion and four guns, sir.” I thought 
our General of Division must have been beside 
himself to send me on such a fool’s errand, and, 
had it not been for the caution used in approach- 
ing the village, few of us would have returned 
to tell the tale, for the night was so dark that 
at a short distance it would be impossible to- 
know friend from foe. I asked where the com- 
mander of the battalion lived, and was shown 
the house where the lights were visible, which 
would have been our target had we commenced 
firmg. I then called my two men, and the 
patrol conducted us to the house of the com- 
mander. I told how I came there, and that not 
very far off was a party of my men awaiting my 
signal to rush upon the village. He was kind 
enough to send and invite Lieutenant K into 
his house, while we ordered our men to pile 
their arms and rest a little. Upon inquiry I 
found the regiment of Minsk occupied the vil- 
lage in alternate battalions with four guns, by 
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order of General Kiriakoff of our division. This 
will give a good idea of the generals we had 
in the Crimea at the battle of the Alma. The 
order to occupy this village was entirely gfor- 
gotten when we were sent with a handful of men 
to attack it. On the way back I made the artil- 
lerymag give up his horse to me, forcing him to 
walk, as a punishment for leading us on such a 
wild-goose chace, and we all began to feel tired, 
for we had done 54 miles in 14 hours. We got 
back to our bivouac at 11 p.m. I went to report 
our adventures to the Colonel, who sent me to 
General Kiriakoff, whom I could not see, as he 
was with Prince Menschikoff. Turning towards 
the sea, I had the splendid spectacle of the allied 
fleet, with its various-coloured lights. 

On the morning of the 17th I went to the 
General to make my report of my last night’s 
adventure. He answered—“ Ah! yes, I had 
forgotten; that’Il do.” It appears to me extra- 
ordinary how a man in such circumstances could 
be so negligent ; besides, this was the only village 
on the coast between the Alma and the Kaitcha, 
so that one would suppose it impossible to forget 
that it was occupied by a part of our army, situ- 
ated as it was in our rear. Luckily for me I 
used precaution, for, had I opened fire and es- 
caped with my life, I should have been reduced 
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to the ranks, or perhaps sent to Siberia. In the 
Russian service it is impossible for a General to 
be in fault when only a captain of a company is 
in guestion. Russia is not the free country that 
England is, where a free press exists, and where 
every man can appeal for justice to public 
opinion, no matter who may be his opggessors. 
God only knows the amount of injustice that is 
suffered in this way. | 

On this day the Sub-Lieutenant Kar 
arrived to join his regiment. He had been act- 
, also of 








ing as aide-de-camp to Major B 
our regiment, who was Commandant at Eupa- 
toria, where there were about 200 invalids from ° 
different regiments in the Crimea, who were 
sent thither for the benefit of sea-bathing. 
Lieutenant Kar related that he had seen 
the enemy’s flag of truce, and what occurred at 
Eupatoria during the night; as near as I can 
remember, his account was as follows :-— 

In the afternoon boats came in with flags of 
truce from the English and French. All the 
officers of the Allies were in full uniform, and 
asked for the Commandant, who presented him- 
self in his grey soldier’s coat. Twenty-four hours 
were given to clear out the place. What hap- 
pened on that momentous night is beyond de- 
scription. All the inhabitants crowded the 
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streets and wharfs, and nobody could be per- 
suaded to execute the orders of the Comman- 
dant, who directed that all the stores should be 
destroyed, and that the flour in the magazines 
should be mixed with lime, of which there wis a 
large quantity in the place. He required also 
transport to carry away his sick and baggage, 
and he could get no one to attend to his requisi- 
tions. Many of the inhabitants were desirous of 
leaving the place, but, not having the means, 
applied to the Commandant for assistance ; while 
he could not find the necessary conveyance for 
his own men and their baggage. Everything 
was disorder; shouts and cries resounded on all 
sides, while everybody seemed inclined to do 
nothing ; in fact, a perfect chaos reigned in the 
place throughout the night. At length Major 
B——., with the troops under his command, 
and the inhabitants with such effects as they 
could save, moved in a confused mass towards 
Simpheropol. It was extraordinary that the 
town was not fired; but it is probable that the 
Commandant thought it useless, as the Tatar 
inhabitants, who remained, would have soon ex- 
tinguished the fire. 

On the morning of the 18th General Kiria- 
koff ordered out the men who did the duty 
of skirmishers, and instructed them in the art 
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of capturing guns from the enemy, which ap- 
peared easy enough when the gun was placed 
in the open field without any one near, but I 
rather doubt its efficacy during an action; at 
least I have never heard of its succeeding in the 
Crimea. I remarked to one of my comrades, an 
old schoolfellow, at the time, that it would be 
well to ascertain whether there could be any 
possibility of the enemy capturing our own guns. 
The instruction was as follows :—Two sections of 
skirmishers, forty-eight men, were to rush upon 
four guns. The first section was to make for 
the horses, and bayonet the men, while the 
second section was to bayonet the men at the . 
guns, seize them, turn their muzzles towards the 
enemy, and try to drag them off, while in that 
case others were to come to their assistance. 
This was a very pretty manceuvre when the 
guns were standing quietly, but during an 
action it would not be quite so easy. “In 
this way I captured four guns during the cam- 
paign in Poland,” said General Kiriakoff. The 
soldiers expected, to use a Russian idiom, to see 
him snatch stars from heaven on the day of 
battle ! 

At 11 a.m. we took up a position on the river 
Alma pointed out by Captain Joloboff of the 
general Staff. Our regiment was on the left 
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flank of the position, in the second line ; before 
us were the reserves of the 13th Division— 
General Oslonovich ; in short, the army was in 
the second fighting order, in the form of a chess- 
board, according to the Russian tactics, in fwo 
lines with reserves in the third. While here I 
walked over the ground, and carefully examined 
the position oceupied by our army. The village 
of Bourliouk was sacked, and our men used to go 
there and bring away pillows, feather-beds, 
household utensils of various kinds, boards, 
doors, &c. It was grievous to look at this vil- 
lage, as it had been deserted by its inhabitants, 
. who left everything in their houses. At 
this time I had seen little of war. We con- 
structed for ourselves huts of the branches of 
trees, and luxuriated in fruit, of which we found 
great quantities in the gardens, especially 
grapes. 

On the morning of the 19th we were ordered 
to move across the river in half strength, 2.¢. all 
the odd men in the battalion as they stood in the 
ranks were to go, while even numbers were to 
remain and form another battalion; thus we 
had two battalions instead of one, or a brigade 
that looked like a division. This was a plan of 
General Kiriakoff for the purpose of increasing 
his strength, approved of by Prince Menschikoff, 
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who remarked that if the men stood in the 
ranks at double the ordinary distance from each 
other they would appear still more numerous! 
We now learnt that our General had offered to 
make a reconnaissance on the enemy with his 
brigade (the 2nd brigade of the 17th Division), 
with No. 4 light field battery, the 2nd brigade 
(Hussars) of the 6th Division of cavalry, nine 
sotnias of Don Cossacks, and one Cossack bat- 
tery. We advanced about two versts, when we 
formed into fighting order, the regiment of 
Borodino on the right in columns of battalions 
in two lines, the regiment Taroutine on the 
left in the same order as that of Borodino, with 
the battery No. 4 in the centre, while the Hussars 
covered the right flank, and the Cossacks our 
left flank. In this order we moved slowly 
towards the heights above the river Boulganak, 
below which we halted in a position entirely 
hidden from the enemy; so much so that we 
could not see the skirmish between the cavalry 
of the two armies that took place on the other 
side of the hills. 

As our cavalry was returning, General Ki- 
riakoff ordered the battery to open fire as soon 
as the enemy’s cavalry showed itself above the 
hills. During the preceding night General 
Chaletzky had gone out on a reconnoitring ex- 
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pedition with two squadrons of Hussars in white 
jackets, of which the commander of the battery 
knew nothing, as all our cavalry wore the grey 
great-coat. By some accident these two white- 
jacketed squadrons showed themselves last over 
the hill at some distance from the others. 
Lieytenant-Colonel Kondratieff, taking them for 
the enemy, opened fire on them, and sent them 
one round shot from each of his eight guns. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Kondratieff cannot be blamed 
for this, as he only obeyed the orders of his 
General, who probably had forgotten all about 
the reconnaissance of General Chaletzky, or he 
ought to have warned the commander of the 
battery not to fire into his own men. General 
Chaletzky, a Polish Tatar by birth, galloped 
round the regiment of Borodino with his sword 
drawn, and at full speed made towards Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Kondratieff. We fully expected 
to see a tragic end to this affair, when General 
Kiriakoff galloped up from the other side, and 
arrived just in time to prevent mischief ; he en- 
deavoured to pacify the Hussar, at least he 
saved the life of the commander of the battery. 
This was another of the freaks of the com- 
mander of our division, from which there were 
seven men killed and wounded. With the 
Hussazs there was a French Colonel, a prisoner, 
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who had mistaken them for the cavalry of the 
allied army, and only discovered his mistake 
when too late. I think I saw him driven off 
the field in a carriage after the battle of Alma. 
Unfortunately for Russia there are too many 
men elevated to posts of power and influence 
that are utterly incapable of governing the ma- 
chines intrusted to them; for a Russian soldier 
forms part of a machine, which is composed of 
enormous masses of men that never have thought 
and never will think. They are oppressed with 
blows and illtreatment; their understanding 1s 
kept down by their servitude and the severe 
laws to which they are subjected. Sometimes a 
man more sprightly than his comrades will try 
to solve some knotty point, but be soon loses 
himself in the mystery, and only escapes by con- 
cluding that, as he knows nothing about it, it is 
the business of God and the Emperor, but none 
of his! All wonderful human inventions he sets 
down to the power of enchantment, without try- 
ing to find out their causes. It is an axiom in 
the Russian army “ that the powers of reasoning 
are not expected in the ranks ;” and when this rule 
is broken through by an aspiring wight he is 
frequently rewarded for it by a severe corporal 
punishment. In consequence of this a Russian 
soldier is generally dirty in his habits. Fre- 
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quently you see him bent like an old man, with 
his head down. He feels his position, but he has 
not the moral energy to attempt an escape from 
his tyrants. A leader could easily be found, but 
they would be afraid to follow, and the leader 
would be consigned to Siberia. A Russian 
soldier is perhaps the most tmhappy being in the 
world. When the Emperor inspected our regi- 
mgnt at St. Petersburg in 1853, he remarked 
that the men kept their eyes fixed on the ground, 
and did not appear in good spirits. The captains 
of companies were blamed for this, though I was 
burning to explain to the Colonel why the men 
looked dejected. However I remembered Siberia, 
and held my peace. Captain Gorieff flogged one 
of his men to make him laugh! He happened to 
be a man who seldom or never laughed—one 
of those morose-looking fellows that one meets 
sometimes. It is hardly to be credited, but after 
receiving one hundred lashes the man managed 
to get up a laugh, though I must say it bore a 
great affinity to the sobs that followed this effort. 
This is Russian justice! The outward appear- 
ance is all that is necessary for the chiefs. IZfa 
man has eaten nothing for two days he is still 
expected to laugh! Frequently the pork used 
for the preparation of the evening meal of casha 
is in a state wholly unfit for human food; even 
| D 2 
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dogs will not touch it sometimes ; but the soldier 
must eat that or none—if any wight should dare 
to complain, he is flogged. He, the soldier, fre- 
quently has not another shirt besides the one on 
his back, which he cannot change for purposes of 
cleanliness.* Besides these evils, every man, 
from a corporal to a general of division, knocks 
him about d volonté, so that ‘sometimes he loses 
several teeth at a blow. He also suffers severe 
punishment if he is seen with his clothes torn or 
untidy ; and yet his miserable pay will not allow 
him to provide himself with needles and thread 
for the purpose of repairing his things. After 
all this he is told to laugh, and, if he does not 
obey, is punished! I wonder who could laugh 
under these circumstances! Doubtless the Em- 
peror knows nothing of all this, as it is kept 
studiously from him. Every one is well aware 
that to show brutality to a soldier before him 
would be certain ruin. The Guards, Artillery, 
Sappers, and Rifles, being all picked men, are 
better treated than the men of the line. 

I quitted the corps of cadets, where I was edu- 
cated, in the year 1851, and at once joined my regi- 
ment. To my misfortune I found the captain, and 
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* It was remarked nevertheless of the Russian troops killed at 
the Alma, how clean their linen was always found.—Ep. 
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all the other officers of the company to which I 
belonged, bourbons, 1. e. men from the ranks, and 
their treatment of the men disgusted me from 
the beginning, while they assured me that I 
should never be able to do anything with the 
soldiers unless I swore at them in the most filthy 
manner, and used my fists as they did. Because 
I would not and eould not agree with them, 
saying that a Russian soldier was a man and 
ought to be treated as such, I was honoured with 
the title of the young lady with white hands. 
I was, however, determined to prove that my 
theory was as good, if not better, than theirs, 
and soon brought my men to an excellent state 
of discipline by words alone, and by rewarding 
those who conducted themselves well, which en- 
couraged them to do still better, and the others 
to emulate them; rarely indeed was I driven 
to the extreme measure of punishing a man, 
which I always did before his comrades ; in this 
extremity the men themselves generally agreed 
that I was right. The result of my system was 
that I was generally cheerfully obeyed. When 
my comrades discovered that I could do my duty 
with kindness, they began to say that I was by 
far too familiar with the men and that they would 
lose all respect for me ; whereas the men of the 
other companies soon began to envy those who 
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were under my orders. As a proof of the effi- 
cacy of my system, I can only state that I was 
always defended by my men in any danger, 
while the severe officers were the first to fall 
from the balls of their own soldiers in the heat 
of an action. I cannot help here relating an 
anecdote that occurred in our regiment : Captain 
Poklonsky had a soldier in kis company of the 
name of Choulkoff, who was continually being pu- 
nished on drill, almost every day. From having 
once got into that habit, the poor fellow was so 
timid and nervous that he always expected, and 
was seldom disappointed, of his fifty strokes 
across the back with a drum or other stick. One 
day Captain P. ordered this miserable wretch his 
portion, when, to the surprise of all, he said he had 
a request to make to the captain. On inquiry, 
he said that he wanted permission to take off his 
clothes before he was beaten, as it had happened 
so frequently to him that they were beginning 
to give way under it: the humane captain 
ordered an addition to the former number of 
blows to be given to the man with his clothes on, 
for daring to presume to ask such a favour. 

To return to the subject. As the enemy re- 
mained on the river Boulganak, we retired to 
our position on the Alma about 6 p.m. On our 
left flank they were building a kind of telegraph 
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or look-out, at which several shots were fired by 
the fleet, evidently for the purpose of getting 
the range ; many of our officers laughed at this 
as the shots fell short, and none louder than 
Captain Volkhoff, to whom I remarked that this 
was a bad sign, and that I should not be at all 
surprised if on the morrow we were roughly 
handled from the-sea. He remarked that all 
the shots fell short; but my predictions were 
too true. 

During our reconnaissance it would have been 
easy for the Allies to have done us a great deal 
of harm, and even to have made the greater part 
of our column prisoners, or at least to have 
rushed pell-mell with us up to the position oc- 
cupied by the army, where the artillery could 
not fire without killing their own people. Of 
course I know nothing of the reasons that pre- 
vented the allied Commanders from attempting 
that coup; they thought probably there was an’ 
ambush in the village of Bourliouk, but our 
generals would not think of such a thing. As 
it became dark we could see plainly enough the 
enemy's fires on the river Boulganak. I lay 
down in my hut of branches, and tried to sleep, 
but in vain, notwithstanding the fatigues of the 
preceding day. I rose about 3 o'clock; it was 
still dark; the soldiers were collected around 
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the huge fires they had kindled with the plunder 
of the village of Bourliouk, and orders had 
been given to burn all the huts of branches, 
which added to the number of fires. After a 
short time I went up the hill (for our battalion 
was stationed in a ravine), to take a peep at the 
bivouac of the allied armies. Little, however, 
was to be seen but the fires, and now and then a 
dark shadow as some one moved past them. 
All was still and had little appearance of the 
coming strife. There were both armies lying, as it 
were, peacefully, side by side. How many, or who, 
would be sent to their last account, it would be 
impossible to say. The question involuntarily. 
thrust itself upon me, should I be one of that 
number? While thus buried in reflection on 
the uncertainty of human life, my comrade 
Romer approached me. Romer was a good fel- 
low, but had fallen into misfortune for having 
too freely spoken the truth in 1849 ; after pass- 
ing a year and a half in prison he had served as 
a private soldier four years. He related to me 
anecdotes of the war in the Caucasus, where he 
had served five years, before he got into trouble, 
asa cadet. We exchanged addresses, so that, in 
case either of us was killed, the other was to 
write to inform his family of the event. In the 
Russian army there are no nominal returns of 
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the killed and wounded, so that, unless one hap- 
pens to be a General or a Colonel at least, it is 
very difficult to ascertain the fate of an officer 
who has ceased writing to his friends; the fate 
of a soldier it is next to impossible to learn. Our 
precautions»were however useless, for a better 
fate has been reserved for us both. We then 
drew near a circle of soldiers, when a veteran 
remarked that no good would come to them to- 
day. “Why?” “ Asif you don’t know as well 
as I do! we are to have no vodka, and how can 
we fight without it?” The others all agreed 
with him. Truly, in our regiment, the men had 
‘no vodka, for our worthy Colonel thought it ad- 
visable to put the money into his own pocket, 
remarking that half these fellows will be killed, 
so it will be only a waste to give them vodka. 
The canteen-man of our battalion remained on 
the ground till the action began, when he de- 
camped, leaving a barrel of vodka behind him, 
as he had no horses for the transport of his 
goods. Our men, however, soon finished the 
vodka, and were consequently in high spirits. 
I can answer for it that none of the other bat- 
talions had any spirits. As for the other regi- 
ments, I know nothing, nor can I venture an 
opinion, as I have heard so many conflicting 
statements on the subject. 
D3 
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CHAPTER III. 


BATTLE OF ALMA, 


Prince Menschikoff’s position — Number and disposition of his 
troops — Mysterious proceeding of the French — Advance of the 
Allies—'The battle—The retreat — Arrival at Sevastopol — 
Losses in the battle — Causes of the defeat. 


THE position chosen by Prince Menschikoff on 
the Alma, for the purpose of meeting, and, as he 
fondly hoped, of defeating the invaders of the 
Crimea, was a position of great strength : his 
army was disposed on the heights above the 
river, the banks of which are very steep and 
planted with trees on either side, which rendered 
the passage very difficult. On the right bank of 
the river there was the village of Bourliouk, with 
its gardens, stacks of corn, &c. A Tatar village is 
about one of the worst obstacles that can present 
itself to the manoeuvring of troops, because the 
streets are very narrow and crooked, but chiefly 
because the Tatars and Nogais are in the habit 


of digging large funnel-shaped holes* before 


* These holes are shown on the plan by circles near the houses. 
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their houses, where they store their grain. These 
holes are generally covered over with planks and 
a thin layer of earth, so that cavalry or artillery 
would be thrown into utter confusion if they 
were to attempt to advance through a village 
with obstacles like these. 

Prince Menschikoff had the following troops 
under his orders :— 


INFANTRY. 


First brigade of the 14th Division, with No. 3 
battery of position, and No. 3 light battery . 8 16 


The 16th Division, with 16th brigade of Artil- 
lery, No. 1 and 2 light batteries, and No. 2 
battery of position eS Gh fe ties Sa. LO 36 


Battalions. Guns. 


Second brigade of 17th Division, with the regi- 
ment of Moscow (that arrived from Kertch 
at 8 a.m.), with the 17th brigade of Artil- 
lery, No. 4 and 5 light por and No.3 
battery of position - di. ee. we. 2 24 


4 reserve battalions of the 13th Division .. 
The Rifle and Sapper battalions of the 6th corps 2 


2 battalions of sailors from Sevastopol with 4 


field-pieces  ..  .. oe ee wet 2 4 
Alltogether.. .. .. .. 44 80 


It was very amusing to see the advance of the 
sailors: their four guns were taken out of the 
condemned ordnance stores at Sevastopol, with 
carriages tied together in many places with 
ropes. These guns were each drawn by two 
miserable horses assisted by eight men, and fre- 
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quently, where the road was heavy or up hill, 
the whole battalion had to assist in hauling their 
guns. This was no doubt an idea of the Prince, 
for, being a naval man, he always showed a 
greater partiality for sailors than for the regu- 
lar army; and I have no doubt, had we been 
successful, these amphibious warriors would 
have gained all the credit and reaped all the 
reward. 

The cavalry consisted of the 2nd brigade, 
(hussars) of the 6th cavalry division, with the 
light battery of horse-artillery No. 12, ‘the Don 
Cossack battery No. 4; all together 16 squadrons 
and 16 guns; and two regiments, or 16 sotnias, © 
of Don Cossacks. 

Thus the whole Russian force at the Alma 
was 44 battalions of infantry, 16 squadrons of 
cavalry, 16 sotnias of Cossacks,* and 96 guns, 
which were disposed as follows :—QOn the ex- 
treme right, in the valley, was stationed the 
cavalry, with the horse-artillery ; next to them 
were the battalions of sailors with their four 
wretched guns. On the right flank there was 
erected a redoubt, in which was placed the No. 2 
battery of position of the 16th artillery brigade ; 





* Taking the battalions at 750 men each, this would give 33,000 
.infantry and 3400 cavalry, including Cossacks. 
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to the right of this redoubt was the regiment of 
Ouglitz in columns of battalions in two lines, 
while to the left was the regiment of Kazan in 
the same order. These two regiments form the 
2nd brigade of the 16th division. Behind them, 
on the hill, was stationed the 1st brigade of the 
16th division as a reserve. To the left of the 
regiment of Kazan was the regiment of Chas- 
seurs of Borodino (2nd brigade, 17th division), 
also in columns of battalions and in two lines, 
while between the regiments of Kazan and Bo- 
rodino were stationed No. 1 and 2 light batteries * 
of the 16th artillery brigade, which played chiefly | 
‘on the river and on the village of Bourliouk. 
To the left of the regiment of Borodino were 
the four reserve battalions of the 13th division 
in the front lme, and in rear of them our regi- 
ment (the regiment of Taroutine, 2nd brigade, 
17th division), also in columns. In the rear of 
our regiment was the regiment of Moscow (lst 
brigade, 17th division) in reserve. The chief 
reserve consisted of the lst brigade of the 14th 
division with five batteries of artillery, with the 
exception however of one battalion of the regi- 
ment of Minsk, and four guns that I stumbled 
so unexpectedly upon in the last chapter. These 
were still stationed at the village of Ulukul 
Akles, as it was said, for the purpose of catch- 
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ing marauders, or to prevent a descent in the 
rear of our army. Our left flank extended to 
the heights that overlooked the ravine leading 
up from the river, at about two versts from 
the sea. 

The right was under the orders of the com- 
mander of the 16th division, Lieutenant-General 
Kvetzintzky, the centre under Prince Gortcha- 
koff I., and the left under the commander of 
the 17th division, Lieutenant-General Kiriakoff. 
The whole army was commanded by Prince 
Menschikoff. | 

In conversation with my brother officers I 
found that it was the general opinion that we — 
should be able to hold this position for at least 
a week, and the only danger that threatened us 
was, that the enemy might outflank us on the 
right of our position. 

If I might venture an opinion which I con- 
ceived at that time, but dared not express, I 
should think that our left flank ought not to 
have been left entirely without artillery, while 
the ravine that led up to it was quite unde- 
fended, and the stone bridge across the river 
remained undestroyed. If, as was expected, our 
right flank had been turned, we could easily 
have changed our front and so held our own. 
At least it appears to me even now, that with 
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good generalship we might have held the position 
till night, and then retreated without disgrace. 

As we had seen the fires of the allied armies, 
so we were ready to meet the enemy at day- 
light. 

At half-past 6 a.m. orders were given to send 
all the waggons to the rear. At 7 the whole 
regiment was assembled around the tent of the 
Colonel, Major-General Volkhoff, when, in the 
presence of General Kiriakoff, a holy mass was 
said to the Virgin Mary for her aid to defeat 
our enemies. At 9 a.m. the French brought 
what appeared to us from the hill a large white 
* box, drawn by six horses, which box was placed 
in front of the village of Al Malamak. The 
rumour ran through our regiment, and the four 
battalions of reserve in front of us, that the 
enemy had brought up a box which was sup- 
posed to be filled with gas, “pour nous as 
phyxier.” “ What a barbarous idea!’ exclaimed 
some of the officers. This rumour soon reached 
the Colonel, and, at last, the General commanding 
the division; when Lieutenant Katansky, who 
commanded the riflemen of our regiment, pro- 
posed to set fire to this mysterious box by means 
of rockets fired from rifles. There was a great 
deal of talk, but no one took any measures 
to ascertain what it was. At last, from simple 
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curiosity, I asked leave of the commander of our 
battalion, Major Iliashevitch, to go and ascertain 
what it could mean. Every one of the officers 
tried to dissuade me, saying that I should be 
shot from the steamers, or that the box might be 
connected by galvanic wires. Still, every one 
of them was burning with impatience to know 
what it could be. Without listening to their 
objections I started to examine this supposed 
new engine in warfare, and I found it to be a 
large cubical stone! During this walk I re- 
marked how extremely exposed our left flank 
was to an attack, and on my return informed 
General Kiriakoff of my observation, when he 
sent the 2nd battalion of the regiment of Mos- 
cow into the ravine, with orders to hold the 
bridge and to detach sharpshooters into the 
gardens on the right bank of the river. 

The commander of the left flank had occupied 
this ground during four days, but had never 
once taken the trouble to examine the position, 
to enable him to dispose of the force under his 
orders to the best advantage. 

I expressed my opinion to the Major that I 
thought the stone I had seen was a forerunner 
of an attack upon our left, where it would be 
easier to succeed than on the right or centre. 
Nobody, however, would believe my reasoning, 
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opposing the steepness of the heights on that 
side, but forgetting the undefended ravine and 
the absence of artillery. The transporting of 
this stone I can only account for by supposing 
that the French, wishing to ascertain whether 
there were any troops in the village of Al Ma- 
lamak and to reconnoitre the banks of the river, 
adopted this ruse as being less likely to expose 
them than a reconnaissance. 

About 11 a.m. we could see the columns of 
the allied army advancing in the most splendid 
order, with colours flying, drums beating, and 
bands playing, as if to a review. Soon after- 
. wards an aide-de-camp of the Prince galloped 
past our battalion to the General with the in- 
formation that the enemy was advancing towards 
the left flank.* The General immediately told 
his aide-de-camp to order his horse and six bottles 
of champagne. At this time the rifle battalion 
crossed to the right bank of the river, and oc- 
cupied the village of Bourliouk, the gardens and 
vineyards around it, with a thick line of sharp- 
shooters; while the battalions in the front threw 
out skirmishers to occupy the left bank of the 
river. The Prince rode up to our battalion, 


eer aro ee ee 





* This of course we were able to see, but doubtless Menschikoff 
gave this hint to General Kiriakoff that he might make some ar- 
rangements for meeting the expected attack. 
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when the General met him, and remarked that 
it would be as well to have a battery of artillery 
on the left flank, between the lst and 2nd _ bat- 
talions of our regiment. “Oh! no, your Excel- 
lency, we can stop them with our bayonets.” 
The Prince then passed on to the extreme 
left. 

The great fault of Prince Menschikoff was the 
blind confidence he placed in his generals, from 
hearing them boast of their past and future ex- 
ploits. I have heard General Kiriakoff assure 
him that with his brigade alone he would be 
more than a match for any two English divi- 
sions. “ Was not I in the campaign of Poland?” 
he would add by way of proof. 

At 12 a.m. the whole of the allied armies 
were in full view, and a more magnificent sight 
man never saw than when, at the distance of about 
two cannon-shots from us, they began to deploy 
from marching columns. To the right, as we 
stood, went the red jackets, and I asked our 
Colonel who they were, and he informed me 
that they were the English. Upon hearing this 
many of the officers and most of the men ex- 
pressed their regret that the English army was 
going to attack the right andcentre. “It would 
be good fun to fight with them, as, though they 
may be good sailors, they must be bad soldiers; 
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why, they would have no chance with us on 
dry land!” This was an opinion expressed by 
many on the morning of that day, but I had 
received my education at the corps of cadets, and 
knew something of the military tactics and his- 
tory of the English, and on being asked my 
opinion I said “that we should see how they 
fought!” I was obliged to give an evasive 
answer, for, had I expressed an opinion contrary 
to theirs, | should have immediately fallen into 
disgrace, and perhaps been arrested. 

The Allies, having formed into order of battle, 
and thrown out skirmishers, advanced slowly 
- but firmly towards the river. At a distance of 
about 2000 yards our riflemen opened fire upon 
the troops advancing towards the village; but 
the English and French boldly kept the even 
tenor of their way till the main body was within 
1500 yards, and then the skirmishers opened 
fire. About ten minutes before this a heavy 
cannonade was opened from the sea, which told 
very heavily upon the regiments of Minsk and 
Moscow, and No. 4 light battery of our (17th) 
artillery brigade. As the enemy’s skirmishers 
approached, our riflemen retired across the river, 
and, at the same time, the Cossacks set fire to 
the cornstacks on the left of the village, from 
which the flames soon spread to the village itself. 
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The view of the advancing columns of the enemy, 
as they approached the burning village, was at 
this time the most beautiful, as compared to any 
other time of the day. Now we began to see 
the danger that threatened our battalion, for 
four field-guns were brought up to the left-hand 
side, looking from our position, of the remains 
of the haystacks, which were still burning. The 
round-shot began to fly about our heads. At 
this time the Quartermaster-General of the divi- 
sion rode past us, when we all cried out to him 
that a battery was required here. He replied 
that he had ordered one to come up from the 
reserve, but was told that without the orders of 
Prince Menschikoff they would not move. Here 
our brave fellows, who were going to perform 
such wonders, cried out that we must all perish 
without artillery. In about twenty minutes a 
battery came up that engaged the guns of the 
enemy and took their fire off us, though they still 
told heavily upon the reserve battalions in front 
of us, and threw them into such disorder that 
they began, without any orders, to retire accord- 
ing to the discretion of their General, Oslono- 
vich, for whom there could be no excuse, though 
for the men there was, as they were all young 
soldiers. He twice rode up to our General, 
Kiriakoff, to ask for assistance. The com- 
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mander of our battalion, Major Iliashevich, fear- 
ing to be picked off by the sharpshooters, would 
not mount his horse, but stood with his charger 
between him and the enemy; the Colonel of the 
regiment did the same, but this was more excus- 
able, as he was very aged and infirm, having 
gained his rank of Major-General by length of 
service. The commander of the division was. 
also dismounted, having previously sent away 
all his aides-de-camp, so that he might not be 
remarked. In fact, he appeared to me to be 
entirely lost, and not to know where he was 
or what to do, while shot, shell, and rifle-balls 
‘ were whistling around him: at least he quite 
forgot his duty as General of Division.* At last 
one of the aides-de-camp of General Kiriakoff 
galloped up and told him that our left flank was 
turned. Without a word he mounted and rode 
to the rear. This was one of the generals to 
whom was intrusted the marshalling of one of the 


* While these events were passing, the French had gained the 
heights, cutting to pieces the 2nd battalion of the regiment of 
Moscow that alone opposed them; here they were met by the 
regiment of Minsk and the other three battalions of the regi- 
ment of Moscow, with a battery of artillery. But they came too 
late, as the I’rench were already on the heights and could not be 
driven back. The French had every advantage in crossing the 
river, as the trees afforded good shelter, and they had at their service 
a good stone bridge with little or no opposition. 
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flanks of the Russian army at the Alma! As 
the Minié balls began to reach our battalion, the 
Major decided that it was time to retreat. We 
accordingly left the ravine in which we were 
stationed and ascended the hill. Here another 
part of the battle was opened to us. On the 
right flank the English were pressing on,* though 
not a few of them were left in the river and on 
its banks. We were all astonished at the extra- 
ordinary firmness with which the red jackets, 
having crossed the river, opened a heavy fire 
in line upon the redoubt.t The regiments of 
Kazan and Ouglitz were the first Russian troops 
who felt the sharpness of English bayonets, but 
the brave islanders, with their thin line, were 
unshaken in this trial, notwithstanding the masses 
opposed to them. 

The Ist and 2nd battalions of the regiment of 
Borodino advanced towards the river in skirmish- 
ing order towards the left-hand side of the burn- 
ing village, but they were cut down like corn by 





“ They had crossed the river under a murderous fire of round 
shot, grape, and musketry ; twice they seemed to us to waver at 
the bridge, but at the third attempt dashed over the bridge and 
through the river in a body. 

¢t This was the most extraordinary thing to us, as we had never 
before seen troops fight in lines of two deep, nor did we think it pos- 
sible for men to be found with sufficient firmness of morale to be able 
to attack in this apparently weak formation our massive columns. 
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the rifle-balls of the advancing English, who 
crossed the river at this pomt. The battalions 
of reserve had long ceased to exist in the mélée. 
Three battalions of the regiment of Moscow 
were sent to the left flank to oppose the French 
already on the hill, but notwithstanding the 
coolness displayed by the Colonel of this regi- 
ment, Major-General Kourtianoff, he could effect 
nothing of any importance, as he was sent too 
late into action. About this time there arrived 
three battalions of the regiment of Minsk, with a 
battery of artillery ; but all this was too late, as 
the enemy was allowed to gain the heights al- 
- most without opposition, and then they tried to 
drive him back again, thus losing all the advan- 
tages of the position, for at first there was only 
one battalion of the regiment of Moscow to 
defend the ravine. The fate of an action fre- 
quently depends on being half an hour too late! 
Only one battalion of our regiment was engaged, 
and they left their knapsacks on the ground they 
had previously occupied. The French mistook 
these knapsacks for men lying down, and opened 
upon them a brisk fire of rifles. The commander 
of the No. 4 light battery, Colonel Kondratieff, 
a very active man, brought four guns to bear on 
these knapsacks in expectation of the French. 
It happened as he expected, for the French made 
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a rush with the bayonet, and the four guns 
opened upon them and told heavily. 

In the centre, while we were retreating, the 
regiment of Vladimir advanced to the support 
of those already engaged. It deployed into 
columns of battalions, and charged with the 
bayonet without any assistance from artillery, 
though there were still two batteries in reserve 
that had not fired a shot. It was received with 
great firmness by the English troops, and after 
a fearful struggle, in which it lost half its men, 
forced to retire in confusion. This proves that 
our Generals had a very poor notion of military 
tactics, for to send a regiment to the charge | 
without previously having weakened the enemy 
by artillery is contrary to all rule. 

Prince Menschikoff showed a great deal of 
personal courage ; four officers of his suite were 
killed near him by the fire from the fleet while 
he remained unmoved. But for a Commander- 
in-Chief courage is not the only quality re- 
quired ; in fact, it is a part of his duty not to 
expose himself, unless absolutely necessary, to 
the enemy’s fire. 

We remained on the hill a short time, above 
the position the army had previously occupied, 
when the Major commanding the battalion de- 
cided that we must retreat. Skirmishers were 
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thrown out while we went to the right-about 
and retired thirty yards, when we again came 
to a halt for five minutes, only to see that our 
army was utterly routed and beaten out of an 
almost unassailable position. The retreat then 
began in earnest ; a few minutes afterwards we 
became exposed to a cross fire from the English 
and French batteries, and on all sides the men 
cried out “To the right!” “'To the left!” to avoid 
the shot, and in one place they broke into a run. 
We had the greatest difficulty to keep our men 
in order. At one time I was obliged to threaten 
to cut down the first man who should break out 
“of the ranks, and was unfortunately obliged to 
keep my word with one man. It must, how- 
ever, be said that the men of the 6th corps were 
all young soldiers, as this corps has always served 
as a depdt for the four first corps, and frequently 
for the 5th and 7th corps.* Thus, after the cam- 
paign in Hungary, we sent to the number of 
sixty men per company to fill up the losses of 
the 2nd corps; sixty men per company will 
amount to 11,520 men, which were made up to 
us with recruits. In our regiment there were 
men who did not know how to load their fire- 


* The 7th corps is that of the Caucasus, and is known as the 
separate Caucasian corps. 
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locks; and when a man does not know how to 
use his arms, of course he will not have much 
confidence in himself when he hears shot, shell, 
and rifle-balls about his ears. In disorder we 
began our retreat, but whither no one knew. 
Prince Menschikoff rode past our battalion while 
we were under the fire of the artillery, and the 
men crying out “To the right!” “Left!” or “ Take 
care!” The Prince said, as if to himself, “ It’s a 
disgrace for a Russian soldier to retreat.” Cap- 
tain G——, who was near him at the time, and 
overheard these words spoken by the Prince, 
answered in a loud tone, beginning with an oath, 
“If you had ordered us to stand, we should have 
stood our ground!” This officer was hardly 
sober, or he would not have dared to address the 
Prince in such language, but under existing cir- 
cumstances no notice was ever taken of it. We 
retreated in disorder across the valley that 
divides the heights of the Alma from those of 
the Katcha, and on the latter heights we by 
some strange accident halted and formed into 
order of battle. I here saw the enemy’s cavalry 
descend into the valley, and cut off retreating 
stragglers, for the most part wounded men. 
We remained on the second line of heights 
about ten minutes in fear and trembling, as we 
expected the enemy would have followed, and 
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we knew that our only safety was in showing a 
bold front while the greater part of the army 
continued to retreat in disorder. We then con- 
tinued our retreat. Here most of us began to 
draw our breath more freely, and to thank 
Heaven we were safe for that day at least, for 
we could no longer hear the balls whistling 
about our ears. Here I asked the commander 
of the battalion whither we were going—lI was 
ashamed to ask whither we were retreating, or 
rather running, for such it was. But the Major 
did not know; he had no orders where to go. 
The Colonel came up to our battalion, and inquired 
how many men we had lost. “Twenty rank 
and file and one officer wounded.” This officer 
had left a bride in Moscow, promising to return 
to her after the first battle; his wound enabled 
him to keep his word. General Kiriakoff rode 
past us shortly afterwards, and ordered us to 
keep better order, saying that the officers were 
not looking to their men. Prince Gortchakoff 
soon after passed us looking for Menschikoff, 
who was nowhere to be found. 

As I marched in my place with the men, I 
could not help overhearing the following con- 
versation between two men of my own com- 
pany :—“ Yes!” says the first, “during the fight 
we saw nothing of these great folks, but now 
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they are as thick as imps with their shouting 
‘Silence! keep step!’ While we were fighting 
he was walking about, but now he has mounted 
his fedoura to swagger and shout at us!” (this 
was meant for the Major). The second said, 
“You are always grumbling, just like a Pole; 
you are enough to anger Providence, whom we 
ought to thank for our lives.” “It’s all the 
same to you,” says the first, “provided you are 
not flogged.” 

Unfortunately I could not listen to the re- 
mainder of this conversation ; as you can never 
get a straightforward answer from a soldier 
about his officers, it is only by accidents like 
these that you can arrive at a knowledge of 
what they really think. One of my old school- 
fellows came up with me at this moment. He 
was Lieutenant in the regiment of Kazan, 
After mutual congratulations that we were both 
unhurt, I asked him how his regiment had 
behaved. “Pretty well, considering we have 
not more than 800 men left out of 2500, our 
strength this morning. We have also lost a 
great many officers.” ‘ Well, tell me how the 
English fought.” “Hush! the Major is just 
behind us,” answered he ; “I shall see you again, 
and then I'll tell you all about it.” With this 
he rode off to his regiment. 
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The officers all marched slowly along, con- 
gratulating each other upon their escapes and 
trying to find some liquid to refresh themselves, 
as we were all frightfully tired, and nobody knew 
our destination. Some said we were to halt on 
the Katcha, where we should fight another battle. 
At this I could not help asking with what troops 
the battle was to be fought? Others said we 
were to march to Bakchi Sarai, others that we 
were to hold the Belbek, and some said we were to 
go to Sevastopol. We all stared at each other, 
and wondered where we should find ourselves at 
last; that Providence would lead us was our 
only hope, as we were like a flock of lost sheep 
without a shepherd. It was extremely fortunate 
for us that the Allies were not strong in cavalry, 
or not more than 15,000 would have ever reached 
Sevastopol. Horse artillery would have been 
very effective while we were crossing the Katcha 
at the village of Aranchi, where the greatest 
confusion reigned. At this time all were crowd- 
ing together over the river at a ford—there were 
commissariat waggons, artillery waggons With 
wounded, artillery, infantry, &c., in one mass of 
confusion. All these had to retire through a 
narrow pass surrounded on all sides by high 
mountains, from which had a shot or shell been 
thrown from time to time, 1t would have com- 
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pleted the disorganization, for none would have 
thought of resisting, so great was the demoraliz- 
ation of the men. After the passage of the 
ford, the confusion became, if possible, still 
greater, and all attempts to obtain some degree 
of order were useless; to increase all this, the 
evening now began to close upon us. Everybody 
seemed to have lost the faculties of thinking and 
acting ; nobody mentioned the enemy or the 
defeat we had suffered; from the surprise which 
that occasioned our commanders could not re- 
cover ; so we all hurried on, but no one knew 
whither! Our battalion, after crossing the 
Katcha, kept a southerly direction till it became 
quite dark; the men were so tired that they 
could hardly drag one leg before the other, when 
a Cossack galloped past us and said we were to 
go to the Katcha. ‘“ Which is the way ?” asked 
the Major. “Straight forward,” cried the Cos- 
sack, as he galloped on to repeat the order to 
others. Straight forward! before us were hills, 
cliffs, and woods, with only a small path that led 
Hea¥en knows whither. Before proceeding far- 
ther, I begged the commander of our battalion 
to allow the men to rest a little. We got our 
battalion together, and discovered that two com- 
panies were missing—a sergeant, Ojogin, is sent 
back to shout, and try to make them hear or 
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find them ; but the poor fellow, tired and hungry, 
after running to and fro, could find no one. We 
discovered, that we were alone in the hills, and 
knew not in what direction the rest of the army 
had retreated. A short distance in front of us I 
heard a groan as of some one in pain. I went to 
see what it was, and found a soldier who had been 
wounded by a ball in the leg above the knee; 
he told me he had been taken to the field-hospital 
and had his leg bandaged, when the surgeon told 
him to go to Sevastopol, a distance of about thirty 
versts, or twenty miles! At first, he said, he 
trudged along pretty well, but from the exertion 
-of walking the blood flowed freely from his 
wound, and saturated the bandage, which began 
to slip down, while the ball caused him great 
pain in walking; at last he was obliged to sit 
down to rest, and, wishing to rebandage his leg, 
he had taken off the ligature, when the blood, 
heated by his walk, flowed from the wound faster - 
than ever, so that he could not stop it or help 
himself. There he lay, poor fellow! on the bare 
ground, alone in the field at night, with8ut a 
creature to render him assistance, or by his 
society to lighten the difficulties of the road. 
The sight of this poor wounded man caused me 
to reflect that he had fought and done his duty, 
suffering in a cause the merits of which he knew 
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nothing, and now wounded and helpless he could 
neither obtain assistance nor consolation. It is 
surprising how little care is taken of a Russian 
soldier! I regretted extremely that I could not 
help him myself, but we had neither stretchers 
nor waggons with us; on appealing, however, 
to the men, some of them, tired as they were, 
agreed to take this unfortunate man with them. 
Major Iliashevich objected to this, saying we had 
troubles enough of our own without adding to 
them by the charge of wounded men. We after- 
wards saw numbers of these unhappy wretches 
abandoned to their fate, and we could not have 
taken them all. There were waggons with every. 
regiment, but these waggons on four wheels 
without springs are not perhaps the best means 
for transporting sick and wounded men. Even 
a healthy man who is unused to this mode of 
conveyance will feel very much shaken after 
travelling ten miles over a rough country road. 
The greater part of these waggons were used for 
the conveyance of wounded officers, and for 
officérs who were not wounded but of delicate or 
nervous constitutions, so that a very small pro- 
portion of the wounded soldiers were able to ride 
in the vehicles provided for them. 

After resting for some time, the major sent 
Lieutenant P—— on his horse, to try if he could 
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find any men. He returned in about half an 
hour, and said he had seen nobody, but that to 
the left he had heard a rumbling noise as of 
waggons or artillery on the march. It was then 
resolved that we should move in the direction of 
the sound. We accordingly went by the way 
pointed out to us, and after some time we began 
to listen for the sounds spoken of, but nothing 
was to be heard in that direction. Again we 
halted to call a council of war of all the officers 
left with the remains of the battalion. Our com- 
manding officer put the question to us all,— 
“ What are we todo?” We were fairly alone 
in a country quite unknown to any of us; the 
darkness was so great that at a very short dis- 
tance we could distinguish no object. To add 
to this, we were all completely tired out. Some 
proposed to turn to the left in order to get 
to Sevastopol. Others again said we must go 
to the right and not to the left for that purpose. 
In fact, we were completely lost, and might, for 
aught we knew to the contrary, be standing on 
the edge of a precipice. Some of our officers 
suggested that we had better remain on the spot 
till daylight and then go to Sevastopol. “ Yes,” 
said the Major, “‘ and be made prisoners by the 
Englishmen in the morning!” At last he con- 
sented to remain, taking into consideration that 
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we all required rest, though he then went him- 
self in search of somebody who might be able to 
direct him. In a ravine not far from us he 
found the remains of the regiment of Moscow, 
not more than 300 men and 6 officers out of the 
four battalions; they were in the same unfortu- 
nate position that we were, not knowing where 
they were or which way to go. Here a Cossack 
patrol came up with us, and gave us the order 
to go to the river Katcha as the general rendez- 
vous of the army: he said he was sent to look 
for those who had lost their way, but he did 
not know which way led to the Katcha. Our. 
position, therefore, was no better than before. 
The Major again inquired of us if we knew 
the road to the Katcha, but without any result : 
he then turned to the men to know if any of 
them knew the road; a man from my com 
pany said he thought he could find it, as he had 
been sent from Sevastopol with prisoners to the 
cavalry, which was encamped on the Katcha, 
before the descent of the Allies. The Major at 
this told the man to lead us there as quickly as 
possible. We arrived, with the remnant of 
the regiment of Moscow, at midnight, after a 
march of about an hour and a half. Major Ilias- 
hevich wished me to look for the two lost com- 
panies of our battalion, but they were not to 
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be heard of. On the banks of the river there 
were cavalry, artillery, and infantry, but no 
tidings of our lost sheep. Here I had the good 
fortune to find my servant, and was able to get 
some warm tea, for since the morning we had 
had nothing to eat or drink, as it was impossible 
to think of that during the battle and our wander- 
ing retreat. I was much surprised that we had 
few stragglers from our battalion, for I was very 
tired myself, having been twenty hours on my 
feet, and great was my joy to be able to ride 
to Sevastopol, as my servant had with him my 
_horse as well as the tea and somavar. Aftcra 
rest of two hours we again began to retreat to- 
wards the town. During this halt I saw num- 
bers of wounded who had bandaged their own 
wounds. On the road from the Katcha to the 
north side of Sevastopol we passed numbers of 
these unfortunate men, who cried out to us for help 
we could not give them. Some asked for water 
to quench their intolerable thirst, while others 
begged hard to be put at once out of their agony 
by a speedy death. These sights and sounds had 
a very visible effect upon the morale of the men, 
as they saw how little care was taken of them 
when they most required it. They exclaimed 
amongst themselves, while passing through these 
horrors, “ Happy is he whom a merciful Pro- 
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vidence permits to die on the field of battle!” 
The colonel of our regiment rode alone in a small 
phaéton with a pair of fine horses! The men 
made their own reflections on this, saying, “See, 
at his own expense, but with our money, he has 
bought himself a carriage, but he does not think 
of helping the poor wounded soldiers who are 
lying about by the roadside, although a ride to 
the hospital would save their lives.”. The sergeant 
went up to the man who said this, asking him 
how he dared to reason in that manner, giving 
weight to his observation by a blow or two in 
the face; the poor fellow tried to murmur out 
an excuse. “ Sd you are impudent, you rascal!” 
accompanied by more blows from the sergeant. 
“Silence!” The poor soldier was obliged to 
digest both the blows and remarks of his supe- 
rior. This is the way the men are treated in 
the Russian army! I could not interfere, as this 
took place between men of anotler company, 
and on my remonstrating with the Captain of 
that company he simply remarked, “I can’t 
help it! it is the only way to treat such brutes!” 

On our arrival at the north side of Sevasto- 
pol all the troops, except our regiment, crossed 
the harbour to the field of Kulikoff, to the 
south-west of the town. Our regiment took up 
the old encampment (see Chap. I.), with No. 4 
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light battery, about 4 am. During: the last 
march from the Katcha we had a good many 
stragglers, who kept coming in all the morning. 
This was not at all extraordinary, for the men 
had been on their legs twenty-four hours, and 
had to carry their knapsacks, &c., which, with- 
out the firelock, amount to about 60 lbs. We 
now learnt that the regiment had lost 110 men 
killed and wounded and 6 officers. The cause of 
this slight loss was that only one of our batta- 
lions (the 4th) was engaged, and that only for 
a short time, with the French, while we only 
. retreated in perfect order, as the Russian ac- 
counts say. The entire loss on the side of the 
Russians, according to the returns, was 1762 
killed, 2315 wounded, and 405  contused, 
making a total of 4482 hors de combat. In the 
number of killed were 45 officers, and among 
the wounded 4 generals. I have no means of 
verifying this statement, but as it is official it 
must be true! as they say in Russia. This was, 
at least, the account sent to the Emperor. The 
generals wounded were the commander of the 
16th division, Lieutenant-General Kvitzinsky ; 
the Brigadier-Generals of the 16th division, 
General Shchelkanoff, and of the 2nd brigade 
17th division, General Goginoff; and the Colonel 
of the regiment of Moscow, Major-General Kour- 
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tianoff; besides which there were 96 officers 
wounded. 

If I might venture to give my opinion on the 
battle of the Alma, I should say that the Rus- 
sians were beaten from the followimg causes— 
first, the troops were badly disposed upon the 
position ; secondly, during the action nobody 
gave any directions what to do, and every one 
acted as he thought fit; the battalions of reserve 
began to retreat without any orders; our bat- 
talion also began to retire, following the ex- 
ample of the reserves. During the five hours 
that the battle went on we neither saw nor 
heard of our general of division, or brigadier, 
or colonel: we did not during the whole time 
receive any orders from them either to advance 
or to retire ; and when we retired, nobody knew 
whether we ought to go to the right or left. In 
the centre of the line it was the same; and if 
the men fought, it was solely on the responsibi- 
lity of the colonels of regiments, but certainly 
not from any orders of Prince Gortchakoff I. ; for 
who would have thought of sending a regiment 
to the charge without its being supported by 
artillery, when there were plenty of guns in 
reserve ? Where there was some degree of order 
was on the left flank, where Prince Menschikoff 
was in person ; but it was difficult for him to stop 
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the advance of the French troops, as ‘he could 
not get up his reserves before they had crowned 
the heights. 

The position occupied by each battalion and 
battery before the action began is accurately 
marked out on the plan that accompanies this 
chapter. Those battalions and batteries that 
were moved to the front during the action, and 
the direction they took, are marked by dotted 
lines. The retreat took place, as I said above, 
without any order, and every battalion moved 
when and where its commander thought ad- 
. visable. After passing the valley, some of the 
battalions halted and formed into order of battle 
from a sort of instinct (this movement is also 
indicated on the plan) ; while some of the regi- 
ments formed a confused mass of columns of all 
their four battalions together—this was especi- 
ally the case with those regiments that suffered 
most. With such confusion among the heads of the 
Russian army it is not surprising that the battle 
was lost ; but a more ample proof of this will be 
seen in the 6th Chapter, where a large army with 
a numerous artillery surprised a small body of 
Englishmen at Inkerman with every prospect of 
success, but were beaten off through the blunders 
of the commanders. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


To THE OPENING OF THE BOMBARDMENT. 
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The day after Alma— Effects of the defeat on the troops — Fort 
Severnaya — Privileges of the Colonel’s relations — Neglect of 
the wounded —Consternation in Sevastopol — Ships sunk — 
Contrast between Korniloff and Menschikoff — Position on the 
Belbek — General Kiriakoff’s flank movement — Fatiguing 
march — Advantages of rank — Position of Isoba— Relaxation 
of discipline — Alarm at Simpheropol — Return to Sevastopol — 
The works — Distribution of troops — Incidents of the siege. 

On the morning of the 21st, as I was enjoying . 

a profound sleep after the fatigues of the day 

before, a soldier of my company awoke me, say- 

ing that the sergeant had told him to inform 
me that the regiment was ordered to move. 

“Where are we to go?” I asked. “I don’t 

know, said he. It is scarcely to be conceived 

with what unwillingness I left my bed that morn- 
ing—the bed consisted of the bare ground, with 

a soldier's knapsack for a pillow, and my grey 

great-coat fora covering. All our baggage was in 

store at the barracks of Sevastopol, so that I 

could get no better bed. There was no help for 

it. I was obliged to get up and arrange my 
toilette, which did not take long, as I slept in 


my clothes. I then joined the regiment, which 
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had left the encampment and was already on 
the hills, about three versts from Outchkouevka, 
towards the harbour. Working parties were 
told off from each company to strike the tents, 
which had been left standing when we moved 
towards the Alma. No. 4 light battery of our 
brigade joined us. This battery suffered much 
at the Alma, where it was placed near the tele- 
graph bearing on the French and the steamers, 
and lost more than half the men and a great 
many horses. As they came up to our position, 
the commander of this battery, Colonel Kon- 
dratieff, shouted, “ What can I do here, since I 
-have few men and horses, and my gun-carriages 
are so much knocked about that they hardly hold 
together? I can be of no use.” 

Now it was to be seen how much the Russian 
army had lost in morale. From the Prince 
downwards not one knew what to do; they were 
all at their*wits’ ends. Nobody ventured to 
speak of the day before. The soldiers had lost 
their spirits, and they moved without any energy. 
I think they one and all would have willingly 
deserted to the enemy, if they had thought it 
possible. No other conversation was carried on 
but as to where they should hide their little pro- 
perty. While we were here I met Captain 5 ; 
who had boasted of his prowess while on the road 
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to the Crimea. He was considered a literary 
man in the regiment, and might be taken for a 
clever fellow after half-an-hour’s small talk; he 
was known as the Fly of Sosnovsk, the name 
under which he wrote, taken from the village he 
had been quartered in. ‘“ What does the Fly of 
Sosnovsk say of the events of yesterday?” I 
asked of him. “I intend to describe the battle, 
and show how I exposed my breast in defence of 
my country!” answered he. “Oh, yes!” said 
I, “you certainly exposed your breast; but you 
will not mention how you ran away, I suppose !”’ 
“Go to,” said he, “there is no use in talking 
about these things!” and he went up to the. 
Major commanding the battalion. Everybody 
tried to forget what had taken place, and seemed 
to be overcome by a kind of mortal fear. The 
men spoke in a low tone of their comrades killed 
and wounded, and in some cases criticised their 
officers’ conduct the day before. A*veteran, who 
had seen thirty years’ service, said that he had seen 
a great many fields of battle, but he never saw 
such disorder as on the Alma, nor had he ever 
seen such commanding officers before in an action. 
“The fence is good, but the posts are not sound, 
and the whole fence fails,” was his simple but 
expressive figure. The remark struck me as 
particularly a propos, and I could not resist order- 
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ing the man to be given a glass of vodka. I 
cautioned him however to be more careful, as 
another might overhear him who would reward 
him in another way. “Ah, sir, Iam now old! 
what can they do to me?” “Take care; your 
age may not be respected by every one; re- 
member the Russian proverb!” At 9 a.m. 
Prince Menschikoff rode up to us, looking very 
gloomy and cross, and asked for the Colonel, who 
had not yet made his appearance, being, as I 
suppose, still fast asleep. Colonel Kondratieff 
reported to the Prince the state of his battery, 
and the impossibility of his being effective in 
.case of necessity. The Prince ordered the battery 
to be transported across the harbour, and our 
regiment to take up a position on the heights at 
the mouth of the Belbek ; when at eleven o'clock 
we formed in columns of companies without any 
artillery or support, for the purpose, as we sup- 
posed, of opposing the whole allied army. Four 
battalions against an army that had beaten forty-. 
four battalions on a strong position! 

I could not understand why our regiment was 
left there alone, unless it was because we had 
done so much at the Alma, where we were among 
the first to retreat without having fired a shot. 
Besides the Prince was no friend of our Colonel, 
who had talked so much of what he would do 
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when before the enemy, but when the trial came 
was found wanting. It certainly is easy to say 
what one will do in case of being called to the 
field of action, while sitting at home; but the 
man who is most useful is he who shows himself 
in the field of battle to possess coolness to direct 
and courage to act. : 
About 5 p.m. a Cossack brought us the order 
to retire into the Severnaya fort. The men had 
eaten nothing all day, nor were we, their officers, 
in a better condition. Preparations were made 
for cooking the meal for the soldiers, who, how- 
ever, were too tired to wait for their dinners, and 
lay down where they were in the square of the fort: 
under the canopy of heaven. I and some more 
officers made our way to the rooms of a naval 
officer, begging him in the name of Heaven to 
give us food and lodging, which he did. We all 
slept so soundly that I think if the fort had been 
bombarded that night we should have heard 
nothing of it. In the fort confusion reigned 
day and night; on each side trenches were being 
carried down to the sea on one side, and to the 
harbour in the direction of the barracks on the 
other. At each end of this trench batteries 
were erected, one near the sea, and the other on 
the heights behind the barracks. In the course 
of conversation that evening I inquired after 
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Captains Volkhoff and Michno. “They have 
reported themselves sick,” said Major G——, 
“but don’t you know they are both related to 
the Colonel? Volkhoff is hisson, and Michno his 
son-in-law.” “ Well, what has that to do with 
it?” asked I; “I can hardly understand you.” 
“T see you are a child in the service still,” said 
he ; “the son has reported himself wounded, and 
the son-in-law sick of a fever, and who dares to 
question the truth of their reports? If I were 
to report myself, a doctor would be sent im- 
mediately to examine and report upon the state 
of my health, while no notice is taken of them.” 
““ But when,” exclaimed I, “was Captain Volk- 
hoff wounded, since I saw him in his tent last 
night, and he appeared quite well; besides, 
during the action he was near me all the time, 
and I saw that he took great care of himself, 
keeping behind his men, and when a round shot 
took off the arm of a drummer near him, and 
sent the drum into the air, Captain Volkhoff 
sprang from the place he was standing on, as if 
he had been bitten by a serpent!” “ When you 
have lived a little longer in the world,” answered 
the veteran, “and seen more service, you will 
better be able to understand the meaning of 
being related to the Colonel.” I was obliged 
to account for this by supposing that Captain 
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Volkhoff was shamming. This the more sur- 
prised me as he was always boasting of defend- 
ing his country against her invaders, and I 
thought he really was one of those who would 
lay down their lives for their Tzar and father- 
land; besides he was a very tall, well-built 
fellow, with an enormous moustache and a fine 
open countenance. His appearance was most 
prepossessing, and that with his boasting de- 
ceived me. Captain Volkhoff reported himself 
wounded when he was untouched, and went into 
Sevastopol, and we heard no more of the son of 
the Colonel. Among the officers of our regi- 
ment there were about twenty who did nothing 
but look to their own interest. When rewards 
were to be distributed they were the first to ob- 
tain them, or, if any one was to be distinguished, 
it was sure to fall to the lot of one of these; 
while if any officers who tried to do their 
utmost were remarked, it was said that they 
only did their duty as every man ought to do. 
At 6 a.m. on the 22nd our Ist and 2nd _ bat- 
talions were ordered upon fatigue duty in the 
Severnaya fort; the sailors of the fleet had been 
at work there for sume time before. Great efforts 
were made to complete this fort. More guns 
were added to those already mounted. Our 3rd 
and 4th battalions were sent to our old encamp- 
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ment, in order to transport it into the fort, with 
all the property of the regiment: every one 
hurried, trying to finish his work, as we were 
expecting the enemy upon us every hour. As 
there are no wells in Fort Severnaya, the con- 
victs were employed in transporting iron tanks 
into the citadel, and filling them with water. 
The Commandant of Fort Severnaya, Major- 
General Pavlovsky, collected us about 10 a.m., 
and informed us that our regiment, with one 
equipage of sailors and the four depot battalions 
of the 13th Division, formed the garrison of 
Fort Severnaya. He then pointed out to us 
where we were to place our men in case of 
an attack, and in what casemates we were to 
take refuge in case of a cannonade, and other 
arrangements made for the reception of the 
enemy. Should we be unable to hold Fort 
Severnaya, we were to retreat by the subter- 
ranean passage that leads to the Kourin Balka. 
The officer in command of the sappers received 
orders at the same time to prepare four fougasses 
opposite the eastern face of the fort. After all 
these arrangements were made, I asked leave 
to go into the town about 12 a.m., as I could 
find nothing to eat within the fort. 

I availed myself of this opportunity to ascer- 
tain what had happened in the town between 
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the 13th and 22nd of September. The Chief 
of the Staff of the Black Sea fleet, Admiral Kor- 
niloff, worked hard and successfully at the de- 
fences of the south side of the harbour: the 
works were carried on day and night up to the 
20th; everybody waited with anxiety the result 
of the first meeting with the enemy, when it 
was known at 8 p.m. of that day that the army 
had been defeated on the Alma, and was flying 
towards Sevastopol. It would be impossible to 
call the retrograde movement of the Russian army 
from the Alma else than a flight, for the disorder 
and confusion that reigned were complete. The 
chiefs of the army are to be blamed for not having 
made any arrangements for taking proper care of 
the wounded. This proves that either the Prince 
never expected an invasion of the Crimea, or that, 
foreseeing the event, he was guilty of neglect in 
not establishing proper hospitals for the wounded 
that might have been expected to result from 
the struggle. During the night of the 20th-21st 
these unfortunate men arrived in the town, 
for the most part with their wounds undressed. 
Few of them were lucky enough to ride, but 
dragged their mutilated limbs in the greatest 
agony on foot. To the honour of the Russian 
soldiers be it said that many tore up their shirts 
for the purpose of bandaging the wounds of their 
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comrades, neglected and left to their fate from 
the want of proper arrangements for their ac- 
commodation. The next day these poor remnants 
of humanity continued to arrive. The Prince 
reached the town about 11 o’clock on the night 
of the 20th, and then it began to become gene- 
rally known that the army was defeated. Be- 
sides, the battalions of sailors, who were among 
the first to arrive, were sent to their homes, and’ 
they were not long in spreading the news of 
the discomfiture. At midnight the Prince called 
a council of war, consisting of all the admirals 
and many of the naval officers in the town. 
They looked at each other in the greatest con- 
sternation; what had best be done? was asked 
on all sides. The enemy was expected before 
the town by daylight, when he would open a 
vigorous bombardment. What could be done? 
Many were the plans of defence proposed. Ad- 
miral Korniloff advised that six vessels should 
be moored across the mouth of the harbour from 
Fort Constantine to Fort Alexander ; that on the 
approach of the allied fleets each should fire a 
broadside and then be sunk at their anchors, 
while the crews could escape to the shore in 
their boats. These ships would form an im- 
passable barrier to the enemy’s fleet. This plan 
was adopted almost unanimously, but Prince 
F 
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Menschikoff resolved to sink the ships at once. 
That night orders were given that the crews of 
the following ships should transport all their 
effects to the shore :—the “Tree Sviatitel,” 2. ¢., 
Three Bishops, three-decker ; the “Safail” and 
“ Uriel ;” two-deckers, with the frigates “ Varna” 
and “ Med,” and one old two-decker, the “ Bach- 
mout,” which was before placed in Careening 
Bay to be used as a battery. After having 
placed their property in safety, the crews of 
these six ships returned to them, and in the 
morning these sacrifices to the defence of the 
town were at their stations. On the morning of 
the 21st a perfect chaos reigned throughout the 
town; drunken sailors wandered riotously about 
the streets, and in some instances shouted that 
Menschikoff had sold the place to the English, 
and that he had purposely been beaten at the 
Alma, where he had caused confusion by giving 
no directions during the battle; many similar 
ideas were current among the drunken populace 
- and sailors. The Prince did not show himself 
about the town. Korniloff alone endeavoured 
to restore order and confidence among the in- 
habitants, and his exertions for the defence are 
worthy of the highest praise. All the cellars 
for the sale of liquor were ordered to be closed, 
as well as all the inns and hotels or other places 
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where spirituous liquors could be obtained ; but 
this appeared to have had little or no effect in 
restraining the populace from drunkenness, when 
the order was given to destroy all the spirits 
or wines that could be found on the premises of 
those entitled to sell them. I went into an 
hotel to get some dinner, when I was told I 
could have nothing, as the police had ordered 
them not to sell anything. The only hotel in 
the town that was allowed open was that of one 
Schneider, in Ekatherine Street, where officers 
alone were allowed to enter. Soldiers, sailors, 
convicts, and the inhabitants of the town were 
all forced to work at its defences. The Prince 
seemed lost, and not to know what to do. He 
appeared to have lost all courage and energy. 
Some time before this two fire-ships had been 
prepared for the purpose of burning the enemy’s 
fleet, should that come near the town, but these 
were now sunk at the head of the harbour, near 
the Inkerman bridge. 

During the night of the 21st-22nd, the 
six ships above-mentioned were sunk with all 
their armament and stores for three months, 
with the exception of the “ Bachmout.” The 
loss, without counting the ships themselves, 
must have been very great. The “ Tree Svia- 
titel” would not sink after being scuttled ; so 

F 2 
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about 8 a.M. of the 22nd, the steamer “ Vla- 
dimir” fired three shots into her from a very 
short range ; but still she floated on the waters. 
At this time a man belonging to the “ Vladimir ” 
went up to his captain and asked if he might 
go to the doomed ship, and take out of her a 
miraculous image that had been given by the 
Bishop of Odessa when the ship was launched, 
as, said the man, that is the cause of her not 
sinking. The captain with a smile granted his 
request, and he returned triumphantly with the 
prize, which he showed his captain, exclaiming, 
“‘ How could you expect a thing so holy to sink !” 
Two more shots sent the vessel to the bottom. 
This little circumstance will serve to show the 
amount of fanaticism that exists among the lower 
orders in Russia, which is exploited by the 
government. This man was firmly convinced 
that the image could and would never sink ! 
After the sinking of these ships, there re- 
mained the following :— three-deckers, the 
“Twelve Apostles,’ ‘“ Paris,” the “ Empress 
Maria,” and “ Constantine ;” two-deckers, “ Svia- 
toslav,” “Gavriel,” “Chrabri,” ‘“ Chesma,” and 
“Yagoodiel ;” frigates, “ Koolevchi,” “ Kogal,” 
“ Kovarna,” and “ Koulevchi;” steamers, “ Vla- 
dimir,” 12 guns, “ Gromonosetz,” 6 guns, “ Cher- 
soness, 8 guns, “Imberus,” 4 guns, “Bessarabia,” 
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6 guns, “ Danube,” 6 guns, “ Odessa,” 4 guns, 
“Turk,” and “Severnaya Zvezda,” two small 
tugs, with an Egyptian that was taken before 
the battle of Sinope. Besides these there were 
6 corvettes and 10 brigs and schooners. __ 

In the town the people were as busy as ants, 
working day and night at the defences. The 
greater number of the wives and families of the 
naval officers were at this time in the town. 
As it was not known where the enemy might be 
expected, they were afraid to retire to Simphe- 
ropol. In fact, all seemed to be seized with a 
kind of panic. Korniloff appeared to have a 
power of multiplying himself, for he was every- 
where, encouraging those at work, and promising 
large rewards to all, if they could only keep the 
town. He consequently was decidedly popular, 
while all were dissatisfied with Menschikoff 
and the other commanders. Even the infantry 
grumbled at the way the Prince had acted, but 
all this discontent was kept down, as no one 
dared to give open expression to his opinions 
or feelings. 

In the evening I returned to Fort Severnaya, 
where, as I said before, my regiment was sta- 
tioned. I could not, however, find anywhere to 
sleep, so was obliged to pass the night in the 
square of the fort under the canopy of heaven. 
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The next morning, the 23rd, on getting up I 
found that my company was already at work. 
In the course of conversation I learned that the 
colonel had sent four men to look for his rela- 
tives, mentioned above, when they were both 
found hiding in the Karabelnaya suburb and 
brought back to the regiment, where they were 
allowed to go unpunished. They did not appear 
at all ashamed of having shirked their duty in 
the service of their country, while that country 
and its faith were in danger and required thejr 
services. These men were both Russians! What 
can the men say when they see their officers 
show in this way the white feather? While in 
the town, the day before, I had met a man of our 
regiment, and, knowing it was against orders for 
him to cross the harbour, I asked him what he 
came for. “I am looking,” said he, “for the 
captain ; the sergeant-major sent me.” “Is he 
ill, or what?” “Yes, sir,” said he; “they say 
that his nobility does not like the nuts we get 
from the enemy!” It cannot be expected that 
the men should have respect for or confidence in 
such officers as these, who never show them an 
example in a moment of danger. This is th 
great misfortune of the Russian army. Pg 
About two o’clock we moved out of the fort on 
to the heights at the mouth of the Belbek, where 
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we took up our position, as on the 21st, in co- 
lumns of companies. Along the shore a steamer 
belonging to the allied fleet was cruising, and, 
without doubt, watching our movements. The 
regiment of Borodino, Ist regiment of our bri- 
gade; the regiment of Moscow, Ist regiment 
‘of the Ist brigade of our division, with two 
field batteries and one regiment of hussars ; 
the regiment of Leuchtenberg of the 2nd 
brigade of the 6th cavalry division, having 
crossed the Inkerman bridge, halted in the wood 
to our right. We now learned that the General 
of our division had asked the Prince to allow him, 
with these troops, to make a flank movement 
upon the enemy; and in case his retreat should 
be cut off from Sevastopol he was to retreat to 
Simpheropol, but if the enemy pressed after him 
he was to retreat to Perecop. I could not help 
fancying that in this movement he had his eye 
upon Moscow, the pleasures of which place he 
had left with regret, and Perecop was nearer 
than Sevastopol. At 5 p.m. General Kiriakoff 
rode up to us and ordered our regiment to move 
to the right, towards the post-station at the 
bridge of Belbek. The moment we began to 
march the steamer stopped and evidently watched 
our movements. I could not help risking the 
remark to the Colonel, that success was impos- 
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sible, as we were still observed by the steamer. 
He simply answered, “ That ’s not your affair.” 
I thought, “ Well, God forgive them ! they know 
not what they do!” As we disappeared into the 
wood the steamer moved off, as I naturally sup- 
posed, to give information of the fact. We 
then, 7. e. our regiment, formed on the left-hand 
side of the road leading to the post-station, with 
the regiment of Moscow in our rear; while on 
the other, or right-hand side of: the road, was 
the regiment of Borodino with the cavalry, 
and on the road itself was the artillery. The 
men were allowed to descend to the river to get 
water, and they were just going to water the 
artillery and cavalry horses when the General 
shouted out for us all to take our places in the 
ranks, and we retired up the hill at a good 
pace, having stood about a quarter of an hour. 
“ What ’s the matter ?” asked I of one of the Ge- 
neral’s aides-de-camp, who was riding by. “ Look 
there, on the hill is the enemy’s cavalry!” said 
he. “ Yes,” I remarked; “if things are not 
arranged a little better, we shall soon all be pri- 
soners in the hands of the enemy.” Our regi- 
ment received orders to go into the wood to the 
right, and to remain till ordered to move. Here, 
then, we began to make our little arrangements 
for sleeping. 
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This is another of the proofs of the incapacity 
of our General. He wished to make a flank 
movement while within sight of the enemy, and 
actually showed them what he intended to do 
and where to go. If I might venture to offer an 
opinion, I should think our regiment ought to 
have been left till night; then to have lighted 
fires, which could have been kept up by a few 
Cossacks, who would also have made a noise, 
and then it would not have been extraordinary 
if the Allies had supposed us there. In the mean 
time we could have moved towards the left flank 
of the opposing army, and at daylight attacked ; 
for a surprise as intended it would be necessary 
to have muffled the gun-wheels, &c., and the 
mouths of the horses to prevent neighing. 
When a movement of this kind is well arranged 
it generally succeeds from the unexpectedness 
of the attack. But our General was obliged to 
send to the Prince to say that he wanted to 
know what to do, as he had failed in his under- 
taking, because he was discovered—a very natu- 
ral result when he begins his movement under 
the very nose of a cruiser who 1s watching him. 
The Prince could only send one order—“ For 
us to retire.” 

About 1 a.m. the troops began to retire 
towards the Inkerman bridge. That day I was 
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the orderly officer of the regiment, consequently 
could not sleep as the others. I went to examine 
our .outposts, as we were now afraid of being 
surprised and attacked in our turn. On return- 
ing to the regiment I heard a great noise in the 
rear, and sent a non-commissioned officer to 
learn the cause. The man ran back, and told 
me that all the other troops were retiring. I 
could not understand this at all, as we had had 
no orders, so I went myself and found the others 
already moving, while we were quite forgotten. 
I returned and woke the Colonel, whom I found 
asleep under a tree on some dry leaves, and 1n- 
formed him that the rest of our column was 
retreating. At first he would not believe me, 
and exclaimed, “‘ Why were we not informed of 
this movement?” “I cannot say, your Excel- 
lency,” said I, “but I have been myself and seen 
that they are all retiring.” The Colonel then 
descended himself to the road, and found nobody 
there—they were all gone. He ordered the 4th 
battalion to move, after which the rest of the 
regiment followed. 

We crossed the river Chernaya by the Inker- 
man bridge, leaving four guns opposite to it with . 
the 4th battalion of our regiment, while the other 
three battalions moved higher up the heights into 
the brushwood, of which there are now no traces. 
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_ About 4 o'clock on the morning of the 
24th we took up our position. The fog was 
very dense, and the cold seemed to penetrate to 
our very bones. The number of sick was very 
great; from my company alone I sent ten men 
to the hospital ; nor was this at all extraordinary, 
considering that we had been nearly twenty-four 
hours without any food, and had undergone 
great exertions. About noon I went up to the 
top of the hill opposite the Inkerman bridge, 
and saw the Cossacks busily employed burning 
the hay that had been stacked near our old 
encampment. This is a part of Russian tactics, 
that nothing useful should be left for the use of 
the enenty, though they sometimes suffer them- 
selves from this over-caution. 

At 4 p.m. the 3rd battalion of our regiment 
was ordered to relieve the 4th, under the orders 
of a Colonel whose name I have forgotten, and 
to whom the defence of the bridge was com- 
mitted, with four field-guns and four siege-guns 
of a large calibre. At the same time the rest of 
the regiment received orders to prepare for 
moving, but whither, no one knew, not even 
the Colonel. The whole of our regimental 
transport was in the town, and the men were 
allowed to take as much black biscuit as they 
chose before marching; but few of them took 
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much, as they calculated they would have jo 
carry it on their own backs. 

At 5 P.M. we began to move, passed the wind- 
mill on the Woronzow road, and began to de- 
scend towards the river Chernaya. It then 
began to be rumoured that we had a Greek for 
a guide, who would conduct us to the flank, and 
even to the rear of the enemy, and that at day- 
break we were to attack. I must say I thought 
the plan a good one, and likely to be successful, 
but of the details of course I knew nothing. 
The men, however, took heart, and marched 
gaily along. On reaching the left bank of the 
river we discovered that the other troops had 
already crossed, and that we were the last; we 
passed the river at the ford at Chorgoun, where 
our rapid march began to tell upon the strength 
of the men, for many fell out quite knocked up. 
I was on foot all the time myself, and felt ex- 
cessively fatigued when we began the ascent up 
to Mackenzie’s Farm. Here the road is narrow, 
with a precipice on one side; and, as the night 
was dark, several men fell over and were dashed 
to pieces. I saw two of these accidents; one of 
the victims was an excellent non-commissioned 
officer of the name of Ojoghin. This was not to 
be wondered at, as many of the men, from over- 
fatigue, appeared almost to sleep as they went, 
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and one false step was enough to launch them 
into eternity. I heaved a sigh of contentment 
when we reached the summit of this steep hill, 
and found that the hussars had already lighted 
fires for us. Captain L——- informed me that 
the fires had been lighted in order to deceive 
the enemy, while we were to advance and attack 
him at daybreak. “ Yes,” I remarked; “ but 
where will the men find strength to go any 
farther, since they are already knocked up with 
the march?” On the heights we found the 
remains of the 16th division, under the com- 
mand of General Jobokritsky (the commander of 
the 16th division was taken prisoner at the 
Alma), “a very energetic and able general. 
When we were ordered to halt I threw myself 
on the ground near one of the fires, and, having 
told the men to see that I did not set my clothes 
on fire, I slept more soundly than I ever did 
before, with a log of wood for my pillow. The 
Russian long grey coat is very good for a 
bivouac, except when it gets wet, and then the 
weight is intolerable. In about two hours, or 
half-past two in the morning, we were again 
ready to start; the 16th division had moved 
about an hour earlier. It is very agreeable to 
be a man of high rank in the Russian army on 
these marches, since he can have his own car- 
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riage and horses, and when he is tired of sitting, 
he can stretch his legs at will. But to walk is 
no joke; on all sides the officers shouted Keep 
up! keep close! All marched till they were 
ready to drop, as they feared to fall into the 
hands of the enemy. The day began to break 
as we descended the heights of Mackenzie to- 
wards Otarkoi on the Belbek. The men were 
now completely beaten, and began to exclaim 
that they could go no farther. Some of them 
grumbled that the Colonel was riding in his 
carriage, while they were all obliged to walk; 
many had thrown away their kits, and some 
were bold enough to abandon their knapsacks. 
The biscuit with which some of them had loaded 
themselves at starting had been long since thrown 
away ; numbers fell down from sheer exhaustion, 
and, I have no doubt, died where they fell. 
Where were the waggons and carts allowed for 
emergencies like these to carry the sick and 
tired soldiers? Most probably in the Colonel’s 
pockets, or perhaps invested in the purchase 
of the carriage and horses that carried him now. 
It is extremely profitable to be Colonel of a 
Russian regiment, especially of the 6th corps. 
If the question is asked, why is there no trans- 
port, the answer is sure to be “that the Colonel 
is careful with the property of the regiment.” 
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So it is with everything else. In war-time 240 
horses are allowed as the transport for the regi- 
ment, but there are seldom more than half that 
number, and these are seldom used, as the Colo- 
nel buys them out of a sum allowed him for that 
purpose. Besides the regimental transport there 
is generally a pair of horses, and sometimes 
more, in each company, bought with soldiers’ 
money; these are driven about in all directions, 
as their loss is nothing to the Colonel, but is felt 
by the Captains of companies. 

At 7 o’clock on the morning of the 25th we 
crossed the Belbek by a ford at Otarkoi and 
halted for an hour. Here we met some moun- 
tain guns, that had just returned from the Cau- 
casus, which were going to Sevastopol to be 
placed in store. We again moved on till we 
came to a position, called by the Tatars Tazoba, 
where we found the 16th division, the Ist bri- 
gade of the 14th division, the cavalry, and—what 
was very refreshing to us—some vineyards and 
orchards. We halted here an hour and a half, and 
then continued our march to within four versts 
of Bakchi Sarai, and halted at a place called by 
the Tatars Izoba. We had marched from five 
o'clock the evening before, till two o’clock in the 
afternoon, when we reached this position. At 
six o'clock in the evening we again moved back 
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to Tazoba, to join the rest of the army under 
Prince Gortchakoff I. After the battle of the 
Alma, Menschikoff had given the command of 
the army to Gortchakoff I., and that of the town 
to Admiral Korniloff, who showed that he was 
worthy of the high confidence placed in him. 
Prince: Menschikoff occupied a kind of neutral 
position, but remained with the staff of Prince 
Gortchakoff. This I know, as I saw Menschikoff 
at Tazoba while we were under the command of 
Gortchakoff I. 

In the evening I was sent by the Colonel to 
Colonel Vounsh, Chief of the Staff of the 6th corps, 
to ask if he had any vodka (a corn spirit erro- 
neously called in public papers rakz) for the men. 
He told me there was none. Here I learnt that 
the transport of the hussar regiment of Weimar, 
and the infantry regiment of Minsk, had been 
seized by the enemy’s cavalry. The transport 
had been under a guard of two companies of the 
regiment of Minsk with an officer, who escaped 
with great difficulty to relate the disaster. He 
also spoke of the coolness of a non-commissioned 
officer of the hussars, who, with great presence 
of mind, broke open the regimental “chest, and 
got out all the government money, which he 
brought with him to his regiment. He had not 
time to save the money of private individuals 
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contained in the chest, which fell into the hands 
of the English, and, as I learnt afterwards, was 
returned by Lord Raglan, with that generosity 
which ever characterised his Lordship. 

The ground occupied by our regiment was near 
the 16th division; that had been there for some 
hours, and consequently the ground was m such 
a state as to render all idea of lying down for 
the night hopeless. We had left our transport 
behind us on the march, and having learnt the 
fate of the transport of the regiments Weimar 
and Minsk, we were all on the gui vive to know 
what had become of ours. We were not very 
anxious about our money, but a little black bis- 
cuit Would have been far more acceptable ; we 
feared that the whole of the latter had fallen into 
the hands of the Allies; even the officers could 
get nothing. At last our men begged for some- 
thing to eat of the 16th division, who took pity 
on their forlorn state. 

On the morning of the next day, the 25th, our 
transport arrived, and was received in great glee 
by the men, as it gave them some prospect of a 
dinner ; and the shchi (a kind of soup) made with 
fresh cabbage was delicious—perhaps our fasting 
had sharpened our appetites, and deadened our 
palates. At 3 P.M. we again moved to the .po- 
sition of Izoba on the river Katcha, where we 
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were the day before. Soon after starting we 
heard firing at a distance ; when the men, think- 
ing they were pursued, were ready to run away, 
and kept looking round to see if the enemy made 
his appearance. 

The position of Izoba is a very good one, si- 
tuated on the right side of the river Katcha, 
which has precipitous banks, and. is crossed by 
one bridge, over which passes the road to Bak- 
chi Sarai, while at the distance from the river of 
about half a cannon-shot, there runs a range of 
small hills from which artillery might operate 
upon the river with effect. It would be impossible 
also to assail this position in flank; but if the 
Allies had once gained possession of Bakchi Sarai 
there would have been no difficulty in taking 
the great part of the army prisoners, as the men 
were too much demoralized to fight, and our 
communications with Russia would then have 
been cut off. The chief defect, however, of this 
position was, that should we be forced to retire 
by an attack in front, the retreat must be to 
Bakchi Sarai, to which there existed only one 
road after the junction of the two qoads from 
Sevastopol, that takes place before reaching the 
Katcha; by one of these two roads we had 
reached our present position, and on the other, 
that leads through the village of Belbek, was 
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stationed the 16th division under General Jabok- 
ritzky as an advanced guard to the army. If 
we had been forced to retreat to Bakchi Sarai, 
which is, as it were, in a cauldron, entirely sur- 
rounded by high and commanding hills, we must 
have been destroyed. These movements of our 
army, which were directed by Prince Menschi- 
koff, were both daring and desperate, and might 
have been disastrous, though, as events turned 
out, it proved successful to a certain extent. Of 
this any one, who will take the trouble to follow 
our movements on the map, can easily judge 
for himself, knowing the forces we had at our 
disposal. | 

The troops in the town of Sevastopol at this 
time were the four battalions of reserve of the 
13th division, that suffered considerably at the 
Alma, with the four depot battalions of the same 
division, and the 3rd battalion of our regiment, 
which we had left at the Inkerman bridge, but 
which eventually retired into the town. 

The army remained on the position of Izoba 
from the 25th September to the 1st October. 
I am not able to affirm whether Menschikoff was 
with the army the whole of this time, as I did 
not see him; but Prince Gortchakoff I. had the 
command, The soldiers were very glad of this 
rest, and visited the neighbouring villages daily. 
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These villages they plundered to a fearful extent, 
so that it was not surprising that the Tatar in- 
habitants effected their escape on our approach, 
though they were obliged to abandon the greater 
part of their property to the spoilers. It was 
extraordinary to see the men, in their anxiety to 
obtain something, bring up to the camp the most 
useless and cumbersome articles, which they could 
never hope to transport. A lady, living on her 
estate near the village of Soula, was obliged to 
obtain a guard of soldiers to protect herself from 
being insulted, and her property from being 
plundered by the men who were fighting for 
her country and her faith. 

On the day after our arrival the men began 
to complain that they were without biscuit, and 
on the captains of companies reporting the cir- 
cumstance to the Colonel, he replied, “I ordered 
the men to take provisions for four days—they 
must do as they can, now.” 1t was very easy for 
him to talk in this way, but I think it not at all 
extraordinary that the men did not carry their 
provisions through such a tremendous march as 
we had performed. We were two days without 
biscuit or bread, till at last our Colonel borrowed 
some from the regiment of Borodino. The fruits 
that we obtained here were the most delicious I 
think I ever ate, and were some compensation 
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for the want of bread that we experienced. The 
valleys of the Alma, Katcha, and Belbek were 
celebrated for their vineyards and orchards, 
which, thanks to the Russian soldiers, no longer 
exist. The most unbounded licence existed then 
in the Russian army, as the officers were afraid 
to curb the men in the field. An incident that 
serves as an illustration to this occurred while 
we were on the Katcha. One of my men, 
during the plundering of a village, insulted an 
old woman, who had remained to defend her 
property, and would not allow him to take it. 
This was brought to my notice, and I informed 
the commander of the battalion of it, and asked 
his permission to punish the man. He answered 
that as we were in the field any punishment 
inflicted might create an ill-feeling among the 
men that would eventually prove dangerous. 
What he meant by this will be seen in the ac- 
count of the battle of Inkerman. I however in- 
sisted that if the men were to be treated thus 
there would be an end of all discipline, for they 
would soon find out that they were feared by 
their officers; while in a time of peace the 
soldiers are punished for the slightest offence, 
here the gravest must be overlooked because we 
are on campaign. With such a system there 
will be no possibility of getting the men to obey, 
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and they will do as they like. I at last carried 
my point upon the condition that I would take 
all the responsibility upon myself before the 
men, to which I consented, and had the man 
punished before the company. I also took ad- 
vantage of the occasion to inform the company 
that I was determined to do my duty whether in 
the field or elsewhere, and that all evil-doers 
would receive their just award of punishment, as 
I did not fear their bullets. The discipline of 
the Russian army is very severe, and in some 
cases it is carried to atrocity ; but when the army 
takes the field there is a relaxation of all punish- 
ments, as the officers are anxious to conciliate 
the men by these means. This I never could 
practise—I would never inflict an undeserved 
punishment to please my own caprice, nor would 
I let off a man because I feared him. My idea 
always was, that the men ought to fear and re- 
spect, if not love, me, and from one of these 
motives obey me, but I never could conceive 
that I ought to fear them. 

As our encampment was near Bakchi Sarai, I. 
obtained permission to go for the day to that 
town. Here there were a great many soldiers 
and Tatars about the streets, along which, and 
véry thickly, were posted the soldiers of the 
police, armed to the teeth. At these the Tatars 
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looked with anything but a friendly glance, for 
these old inhabitants of the Crimea began to 
think that they were soon to be relieved from the 
yoke of their invaders. In this idea they were 
confirmed by what happened at Simpheropol. 
On the 24th the mail for Sevastopol, on 
reaching the station at Duvankoi, learnt that 
the allied armies were before it, so the man in 
charge of the mail-bags returned to Simpheropol 
in order to obtain assistance from the Governor- 
General Pestal, which he gave in the form of a 
guide and a guard. The Governor on this, 
thinking the danger imminent, ordered that all 
should leave the town with the greatest possible 
speed. The same order was repeated from the 
Government offices. The garrison battalion 
with the invalid command, that had lately re- 
treated from Eupatoria, were ordered to evacuate 
the town and encamp. All the important per- 
sonages, such as the Commander: of the gen- 
darmes, the Police Master, &c., were directed to 
repair forthwith to the residence of the Governor. 
The inhabitants of the town, who had the means, 
immediately made ready for the start, while their 
poorer neighbours were seen with their goods 
and chattels on their backs with the intention of 
pitching their tents in the fields. The Governor 
himself, accompanied by gendarmes, policemen, 
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and all the officials, rode in great state through 
the streets, and out of the town, in the presence 
of large crowds of Tatars, who, dressed in gala 
costume, and on horseback, shouted in great 
glee,—‘“ See, the giaour runs! our deliverers 
are'at hand!” Major Bronitzky, the late Com- 
mandant at Eupatoria, took counsel with the 
Commander of the garrison battalion, and they 
resolved to send information to Menschikoff of 
the events that had taken place at Simpheropol. 
When Menschikoff heard of this he was beside 
himself with rage, and exclaimed, “ How dared 
Pestal do all this without ‘my orders? Com- 
mand him from me to return to the town imme- 
diately, and not to stir till he has directions from 
me!” It may be necessary to state that in 
Russia, during a war, the theatre of that war is 
under the orders of the Commander-in-Chief of 
the army, and of course all the other employés, 
whether civil or military, are bound to attend to 
his directions. Consequently General Pestal 
had no right to act upon -his own responsibility. 
The consequences of this inconsiderate act were 
that it raised the hopes of the Tatar inhabit- 
ants of the Crimea, and somé of the Greek and 
Armenian Christians fell victims to the outburst 
of the oppressed people, since the notice was so 
short that many were unable to leave the town 
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with the Governor and military forces, and re- 
mained without any protection. The poorer 
classes asked for aid from the Governor, but such 
was his haste to leave the town that he had not 
time even to carry off all the Government pro- 
perty that was intrusted to him. The only object 
of this extraordinary exodus was to encamp 
around the town, and, when the order of Prince 
Menschikoff came to return, the Governor with 
his gendarmes, police, and employés, returned in 
triumph to his house. Shortly after this, Pestal 
was exchanged for Colonel Adlerberg, who be- 
came the Governor in his stead. The account 
of this affair I heard from one of the officers of 
our regiment, and from Greeks and Armenians 
who came to our camp with produce for sale. 

At ten o’clock in the morning of the Ist of 
October we left our position on the Katcha and 
marched through Duvaukoi to the post-station of 
Belbek ; when on the heights on the left bank of 
the river Belbek we halted for the might, with 
our front towards the sea. Here we learnt that 
the allied army was all before the south side of 
Sevastopol. We found too traces of the passage 
of an enemy through the country, for a large 
quantity of iron was strewed about; a convoy 
of that metal intended for Sevastopol having 
been seized here. There was also a large quan- 
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tity of offal, most probably of the slaughtered 
oxen employed to transport the iron, strewed on 
the slopes of the hills, and by the sides of the 
road. | 

On the morning of the 2nd we formed into 
fighting order on the heights; but the position 
was not one convenient for deploying, so the 
commander of our battalion and Captain Samarin 
asked of the men who marked the points who 
had placed them there. “Colonel Zaletzki,” 
answered the man. ‘“ There, that’s another Pole! 
these fellows spoil everything, and through them 
we lose our battles!” That is the view the 
Russians take of us, and yet we are obliged to 
serve, and it is a remarkable fact that a large 
proportion of the employments that require 
learned men are filled by Poles. We are always 
open to attacks in this way. After standing 
here about two hours we advanced, and as we 
reached the Severnaya Fort we met a great 
many waggons, carts, and carriages leaving the 
town with the inhabitants, for the most part 
women, who were escaping to Simpheropol, or 
into the interior of Russia. We descended to a 
wharf near Fort Michael, where a steamer em- 
barked us and transported us to Grafskoi Pristan, 
near Fort Nicholas. Thence we marched up to 
the Place du Théatre (Plan II., 24), where we 
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remained in the open air. Here | met some of 
the officers of our 3rd battalion that had been 
left on the 24th of September at the Inkerman 
bridge. They related that the enemy had made 
a reconnaissance at the bridge ; but that all those 
who approached the dyke were fired at, which 
caused them to retire and to cross the heights of 
Mackenzie, and go on to Balaclava. Our 3rd 
battalion then retreated into the town, and took 
up a position near the Infantry Hospital (Plan 
II., 3), where it remained till our arrival, when 
it joined the regiment. The next day, 3rd, the 
Ath battalion of our regiment was placed in the 
ravine between the batteries marked on the Plan 5 
and 6: from this battalion, with sailors from the 
batteries, a portion of the men were sént out at 
night as advanced sentries. Out of curiosity I 
crossed over to the Karabelnaya to see what had 
been done to the fortifications since we left on 
the 13th of September. From Kilin Balka to 
Quarantine Bay a regular line of fortification 
had been established ; and where there were not 
more than fifty guns at the time of the descent 
of the allies, there were now three hundred iron 
throats ready to vomit death upon those who 
might attempt the assault. All the sailors and 
soldiers worked day and night at the fortifica- 
tions; besides, the inhabitants of the town were 
G 2 
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forced to lakour in the defence of their homes. 
The very women were employed, and I remem- 
ber one battery at which I saw them at work. 
This battery was not finished till after the open- 
ing of the bombardment, and was called the 
Women’s battery. It is situated on the hill 
behind the theatre. 

In the Karabelnaya, near Kilin Balka, a bat- 
tery was constructed that received the name of 
Bastion No. I. The battery (Plan II., 22) was 
increased in size, and called Bastion No. II. These 
two bastions were connected by a trench and 
zigzags, while between them were four small 
houses, enclosed by a stone wall and the labora- 
tory, that were used by the garrison. The 
laboratory was not then used, but rockets and 
other things were prepared elsewhere. Before 
the Malakhoff tower a semicircular earthwork 
had been erected, that was called with the tower 
the Malekhoff Bastion. The battery on the 
Bandory (Plan II., 23) had been also increased 
and called the Bastion No. III., from which a 
short trench on the eastern side rau down towards 
the Karabelnaya ravine. These were the de- 
fences of the Karabelnaya suburb; to these guns 
were constantly being added day and night, so 
that it would be impossible to say what their 
numbers might be. In the town itself the bat- 
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tery marked 6 on the plan was strengthened and 
enlarged, while several guns of large calibre were 
added to it; it received the name of Bastion 
No. IV. The battery on the plan 5 received 
the addition of a lunette on each flank; and 
before the tower a semicircular battery was con- 
structed, while on the tower itself there were 
placed six guns, with the name of Bastion No. V. 
This bastion was connected originally with the 
bastion No. IV. by a low dry wall, which was 
now banked up with earth, and a trench made 
on the outside. In front of the store magazine 
that was in the loopholed wall, marked on the 
plan 4, there was a semicircular work called the 
Bastion No. VI. These were the additions that 
were made to the fortifications of the south side 
of the harbour from the middle of September to 
the beginning of October. These works were 
all of earth, without any gabions to revet them, 
while the cheeks of the embrasures were simply 
clay moistened and plastered with a shovel, so 
that they were generally shaken down by the 
concussion after a few discharges from the guns 
in them; they were then again repaired with 
moistened clay and the shovel. This was the 
solidity of these works at first! At this time 
there were no batteries within the town, nor was 
the second line of defences begun. With great 
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labour the town had been surrounded. At the 
head of the southern harbour was moored a two- 
decker, the “ Yagoudiel,” which was placed as 
near the head of the harbour as the depth of the 
water would allow. 

The guns for the batteries were chiefly taken 
from the ships, though some were from the 
arsenal. All the gun-carriages were of naval 
construction, except in the sea batteries and forts. 
Few guns were left in Fort Nicholas. The 
streets of the town were crowded with guns, gun- 
carriages, shot, timber, &c., that were being con- 
tinually conveyed to the batteries ; all was noise, 
shouts, and confusion. From the batteries could 
be seen, here and there, the allied troops as they 
moved about their trenches, brought up guns or 
stores; the best view was from bastions Nos. IV. 
and V. . 

Admiral Korniloff visited daily the works and 
encouraged the men to do their utmost. He said 
they must work hard now, but that it would 
soon be over, as success must and would crown 
their efforts. The garrison was increased daily 
by the arrival of new reinforcements : four bat- 
talions of foot Cossacks of the Black Sea; the 
regiment of Boutirsk, of our division, arrived 
from Taman, where it had been under the orders 
of the Ataman of the Don Cossacks ; afterwards 
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the Ist brigade of the 14th division entered the 
town. The garrison might be estimated at about 
35,000 men including sailors. : 

The troops were distributed as follows :—On 
the bastions V. and VI. were the four reserve 
and four depdt battalions of the 13th division ; 
our regiment was stationed in the ravine be- 
tween the bastions [V. and V.; the regiment of 
Moscow of the Ist brigade of our division occv- 
pied the bastions I. and JI.; the regiment of 
Boutirsk was placed in the Malakhoff bastion ; 
the rewiment of Borodino was in the bastion ITI. 
When the Ist brigade of the 14th division 
entered the town the four depdt battalions of the 
13th division joined our regiment. The sailors 
were all armed like infantry soldiers and sta- 
tioned in all the batteries to work the guns. 
The foot Cossacks of the Black Sea were distri- 
buted among the bastions, in front of which they 
formed ambuscades. These Cossacks are called 
also Plastoons, from the Russian word plast, 
which means a flat piece of metal, stone, or 
other substance. They received this name from 
the extraordinary accuracy with which they fire 
fvom their rifles, so that if the target is a hard 
substance the ball is sure afterwards to be 
picked up flattened or a plast. They are certainly 
very fine troops, and pass all their lives in active 
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warfare with the Cherkess. They have few 
words of command, but all their movements are 
directed by signals. These signals are imitations 
of the cries of different animals found in the 
Caucasus: they howl like jackals and wolves, 
bark like dogs, mew like cats, &c. These signals 
are of course understood by the men. Their ap- 
pearance in Sevastopol was anything but prepos- 
sessing’, as their clothes were in tatters, so that in 
many places the bare skin was to be seen through 
the holes of their garments. If they tear their 
clothes amongst the mountains, they migtt, for 
the sake of humanity and decency, have been 
better dressed while in the Crimea. The most 
extraordinary force in the town were the con- 
victs, who, in their ordinary dress, minus the 
chains, were formed into a kind of forlorn hope; 
they were arnfed with cold arms only, such as 
long-handled axes, boarding-pikes, &c. 

The time from our entering the town up to the 
opening of the bombardment, 17th October, we 
passed monotonously enough,—working at the bat- 
teries and mounting guard in the town when our 
turn came round. One day the surgeon of our re- 
giment, Lebedieff, related to me that he had been 
to see the wounded of the battle of Alma, lying 
in the naval hospital. This was soon after we 
entered the town, the second or third day; when, 
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to his horror, he found the place full of wounded 
men who had never had their wounds dressed 
from the day of the Alma, except such dressings 
as they could make themselves by tearing up their 
own shirts. The moment he entered the room 
he was surrounded by a crowd of these miserable 
creatures, who had recognised him as a doctor ; 
some of whom held out mutilated stumps of 
arms wrapped up in dirty rags, and crying out 
to him for assistance. The stench of the place 
was dreadful, and he learned that after they had 
arrived from the Alma they were all put into 
this hospital, where they had seen no one except 
the soldiers who gave them food, or carried out 
such of their comrades as death had relieved from 
their sufferings. Dr. Lebedieff, for the sake of 
humanity, attended to as many of them as he 
could, choosing the worst cases, and performed 
several amputations with such instruments as he 
could find in the hospital; but when he turned 
to go away, fatigued, and disgusted with the au- 
thorities for letting these poor wretches rot in 
their wounds, such a number, to whom he had 
not been able to attend, thrust themselves before 
him, that with difficulty he could tear himself 
away, and then only with a promise to return. 
These unfortunate men were a fortnight without 
having their wounds dressed ! 


>) 
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The works advanced rapidly. The Colonel of 
Engineers, Totleben, visited all the bastions 
every day to see that the officers did their duty, 
and that the works were carried on correctly. 
The profile of the batteries was in general small, 
with the exception of bastions ITI. and IV., which 
were both situated on the summit of steep as- 
cents. When-the trenches of the enemy were 
begun, Totleben was almost constantly on the 
bastions, observing their progress and direction, 
at the same time changing his own plan to meet 
theirs to advantage, so that the form of the bat- 
terles was sometimes altered two or three times. 
As an instance of this, when Totleben remarked 
a salient angle of the French trenches opposite 
the southern lunette of the bastion No. V., he im- 
mediately threw up a battery behind this lunette, 
near the barracks, that enfiladed a part of this 
trench, while the parapet of a part of the 
bastion IV. was thrown back, and six guns of 
large calibre placed there that bore perpendicu- 
larly on the same point, so that this angle of the 
trench was perfectly commanded. These were 
the tactics of Totleben. Whenever he remarked 
the works of the enemy advancing, he imme- 
diately made some change to meet them. Some- 
times this object was gained by simply changing 
the position of a gun, or by altering an embra- 
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sure to bear upon the poimt required. If the 
object could not be attained by either of these 
means, the whole battery was re-made. This it 
was that rendered difficult the prosecution of a 
regular siege against an unfortified place, as it 
enabled the engineer to erect his defences ac- 
cording to the attacks of the enemy. The 
taking of a regularly-built fortress may always 
be calculated with some degree of certainty by 
knowing the strength and means of the besieging 
army, as in that case nothing can be changed, 
but the walls can be battered down and the place 
taken by assault through the breach effected. 
When, as in this case, the defenders erect works 
against the attacking army, with the immense 
resources that the town contained, it was impos- 
sible for a regular siege to make much progress. 

On the 4th of October the regiments forming 
the garrison of Sevastopol were ordered to send 
their riflemen outside the works, in order to pre- 
vent a too near approach of the franc-tireurs of 
the enemy. The men of our regiment occupied 
the ground in front of bastion IV., and the 
ravine between that and bastion V. These 
riflemen were in small holes, or behind stones, 
anywhere for shelter. 

One of the men of our regiment, Ivan Grigo- 
rieff, lying behind a stone, took a shot at a 
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French soldier who was lying before him only 
partly concealed, and missed him; he acknow- 
ledged the complinient by waving his cap, and 
immediately fired at Grigorieff, who acknow- 
ledged it by standing on his head and waving his 
legs, in token that he was unhurt. It was a 
very pretty sight from the bastions to see the two 
lines of franc-tireurs, marked by little puffs of 
white smoke, as they lay and comfortably took 
shots at each other; something amusing hap- 
pened almost every day. Our men had orders 
to fire at anything visible, no matter what the 
distance. 

About this time preparations were made to 
place two mortars near the six guns bearing 
upon the French trench above mentioned. The 
ground was levelled, the platforms made, and the 
mortars brought up and placed ready to open 
fire. But when the mortars came to be tried, it 
was discovered that the touchhole of one of them 
was completely spoiled, so that it was impossible 
to use it, while the other was useless, because, 
being of an old form, and the shells of a new 
construction, the latter would not enter the 
mortar. All this labour was lost; the mortars 
were thrown aside and replaced by others. 
This is the way they do things in the Russian 
army. 
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On the 13th of October the trenches were to 
be seen at a distance around all the bastions, 
when Admiral Korniloff, about 11 o'clock in the 
forenoon, ordered a cannonade to be opened 
from all the guns for an hour. A red flag was 
hoisted from bastion IV., where the Admiral 
himself was, as a signal to the other bastions, 
which they all repeated,eand then a tremendous 
cannonade was opened on all sides. At this 
time I was with my company at work at a bat- 
tery in the second line that was afterwards called 
the battery of Captain Sherinsky Shakhmatoff,, 
from the name of its commander. It is situated 
immediately behind bastion IV. I got upon the ~ 
roof of a house near to admire the sight, which 
really was very fine, and thence I watched the 
shot and shell as they pitched. As far as I 
could remark the shells appeared to fall and 
burst very well. After it was over I joined 
a group of officers about the Admiral, who was 
conversing with them, and pointing out which 
guns had done well and which badly. A fter- 
wards he said that he intended to send out fire- 
ships against the enemy’s fleet, but they had 
placed a steamer opposite the entrance to the 
harbour only the day previous, as if they had 
known of our intentions. I saw myself this fire- 
ship prepared, but know no other reason why no 
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use was made of it. The Russians themselves 
were in continual fear of fire-ships, which they 
daily expected, and which might have done 
them considerable damage. During the cannon- 
ade above mentioned the enemy ceased their 
labours, but the moment it was over they began, 
like gallant fellows as they were, to repair da- 
mages and go on with*their work. We could 
see distinctly the earth as it was thrown out of 
the trench on to the breastwork, and many were 
astonished at the quantity thrown up at each 
shovelful, saying that the enemy was digging 
his trenches by means of machines. We had an 
opportunity soon afterwards of inspecting the 
English shovels, as a number of them were 
taken in the Turkish redoubt at the battle of 
Balaclava, when we were much astonished at 
the superiority they possessed over ours; but we 
soon learnt to conclude that in England there 
could be no such thing as peculation. 

All regimental tools in Russia are kept in 
store, to be shown when required, but not for 
use ; they are painted annually, and the Colonel 
pockets a considerable sum every year for the 
repairs and renewing such as he thinks ought to 
be worn out. When they come to be used they 
are good for nothing. In my company the men 
broke all their tools after three days’ work, and 
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we in consequence were obliged to get new ones, 
which were little better. 

Admiral Korniloff arranged that a cannonade 
should be opened for two hours every other day, 
while Admiral Novosilsky, who commanded 
bastion IV., advised that it should take place 
daily, as that would keep the enemy on the qui 
vive. 

On the 14th nothing of any interest oc- 
curred, we were all hard at work on the bat- 
teries. 

The 15th a cannonade was opened from the 
batteries of the town that lasted from 12 till 2, 
during which a gun burst in bastion IV. and 
another in bastion V., killing and wounding 
several men. About 1 o’clock we were all sur- 
prised to hear the sea-batteries open fire, and on 
looking in that direction we could see a vessel 
that appeared to be a transport drifting towards 
the harbour. She was taken for a fire-ship, and 
all the batteries opened fire upon her, and, as I 
learned afterwards, fired 2500 rounds, out of 
which only three struck the vessel, which after- 
wards bore up and ran under Fort Alexander 
and No. 10 battery (Quarantine), when a steamer 
belonging to the allied fleet came out for the 
purpose of towing her off, but, after exchanging 
shots with the forts, retired, and the vessel drifted 
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into Peschannoi Bay, and went on shore. The 
crew of this vessel are said to have escaped in 
the boat when they saw her drifting towards the 
formidable batteries. It was absurd to expend so 
much ammunition without effecting the object of 
sinking the ship, 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE OPENING OF THE BOMBARDMENT, 


Progress of the works — Cossack ambuscade — The bombardment 
commenced — French powder magazine blown up — Death of 
Admiral Korniloff— Want of surgeons— St. Thomas’s day — 
Alarms — General Totleben — Superiority of earthworks over 
stone — Increase of sick — Narrow escapes — General Liprandi — 
Incidents ‘of the bombardment — Russian officers — Instances of 
peculation. 


On the 16th of October our regiment finished 
the battery behind the bastion IV. This battery 
was in the second line and called the Sherinsky 
Shakhmatoff battery. Now the enemy’s sharp- 
shooters began to draw nearer to the batteries, 
that rendered working in them more perilous than 
before ; we could also see the trenches all round 
us, and the embrasures of an English battery 
could be distinguished to the left of our bastion. 
In the evening our battalion relieved the 2nd 
battalion of our regiment, stationed behind the 
stone wall, between the bastions 1V.and V. We 
were under the orders of Captain Zorine of the 
navy, and belonged to bastion IV, that was com- 


manded by Admiral Novosilsky. All the bas- 
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tions and batteries around the town were com- 
manded by officers of the navy, with the excep- 
tion of bastion V., which was under the command 
of Major-General Oslonovich, who was soon 
afterwards succeeded by Major-General Timo- 
feyeff. The garrison was commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-General Von Moller, while the commander 
of our division lived unknown and unnoticed, as 
doubtless Prince Menschikoff had discovered by 
this time that he was useless. 

It was the duty of our battalion to furnish the 
advanced sentries, for which duties volunteers 
were called for, but as few presented themselves 
we were obliged to tell off the required number 
of men. Iand Ensign Plonsky volunteered to go 
with the men, and Captain Gové was appointed 
to inspect our line. As soon as it was dark we 
left the lines, and posted our sentries across the 
ravine between the bastions IV. and V., ata 
distance in advance of about 500 yards, commu- 
nicating on our left with the sailors from bastion 
IV. and on our right with the regiment of Minsk 
from bastion V. 

During the night several shells were thrown 
from the mortars in the bastions, from which the 
splinters reached us and killed one of my men. 
About 10 o’clock the work in the enemy’s 
trenches was carried on with extraordinary _ 
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vigour ; I could hear, from where I stood, every 
stroke of their tools: shortly after this we could 
hear rattling as of heavy vehicles passing over the 
ground. In advance of us there were some Cos- 
sacks of the Black Sea in ambuscade. A non-com- 
missioned officer of the Cossacks came to report 
to me that the enemy had opened a new trench 
opposite us, and that a large quantity of transport 
was moving about the trenches. I sent this man 
to the bastion, that he might be able to point out, 
the places at which these works were carried on. 
On the return of the Cossack I left my sen- 
tries in charge of Ensign Plonsky, and went 
with him to the Cossack ambuscade; the last 
100 yards of our journey was down hill, and, not 
to be perceived by the enemy, we were obliged 
to crawl on our bellies. The ambuscade was in 
a ravine behind a small hillock, as the Cossacks 
told me, about 250 yards from the French sen- 
tries. It appeared to me not to be half that dis- 
tance, as we could see them moving about and 
hear their conversation. Ata short distance in 
the rear of the sentries we could see the men 
working at the trench. We all lay as still as 
death, afraid to move, as the rattling of a fire- 
lock would at once have discovered us. I did not 
remain here more than a quarter of an hour, as I 
considered myself far too near the enemy and 
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too far from my duty to feel easy, and I breathed 
more freely after I had climbed the hill and knew 
myself to be out of sight of the enemy, as I had 
no idea of making a useless sacrifice of myself. 
About 2 o’clock Captain Gove brought us the 
order from General Oslonovich to retire into 
the town, as he intended to open a cannonade 
from all the guns of the place. This was also 
communicated to the naval officer in charge of 
the sentries to the left of our line. This officer 
flatly refused to obey the order, saying that he 
was before the bastion IV., which was com- 
manded by Admiral Novosilsky, and that he 
knew nothing about General Oslonovich, who had 
no right to order lim when to retire. Captain 
Gové reported to the General that the sailors re- 
fused to obey his orders. He raged and stormed, 
but eventually ordered us to occupy the same 
position as before, putting off the cannonade till 
some more convenient opportunity. Whether the 
naval officer was right in refusing obedience to 
the General I do not know, but great disorder 
and confusion reigned throughout the town. 
Everybody seemed to do what he thought best. 
A little before daybreak we could hear the drums 
and bugles of the enemy. As the day began to 
break we all retired into the town by the order 
of the commander of the battalion. I then went 
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with Plonsky to a traktir, near the theatre, to 
get some tea; but here they were all asleep, and 
before hot water could be procured we heard a 
tremendous cannon&de opened, but, as I knew 
that orders had been given to fire from the 
bastions every alternate day, I could easily ac- 
count for this firmg. Besides, I thought it pro- 
bable that the works that had been carried on 
the preceding night might have caused the bat- 
teries of the town toopen. While I was proving 
in this way to my comrade that it was from the 
bastions, a round shot pitched into the courtyard 
of the house, and killed two fowls, which con- 
vinced us at once that the bombardment was at 
last opened. On looking towards the fields the 
sight was a very pretty one, for little puffs of 
smoke were continually showing themselves in 
positions where we least expected to find a bat- 
tery. By the time we got out of the house on to 
the Place du Théatre, a great number of soldiers, 
sailors, convicts, and others, were running for 
their lives away from the batteries. We asked 
them what was the matter and where they were 
going? Their only answer was, “The French- 
man has opened fire!”’ and on they ran in a 
state of complete panic. We hurried off to join 
our men, whom we found with all the regiment 
under arms, in omer to keep them from run- 
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ning away. Indeed, the unexpected opening 
of the bombardment seemed to have struck 
every one with such a panic, that almost all 
were ready to run to pldtes of safety. The 
first killed and wounded were being carried 
away from the batteries, some on stretchers, 
others on litters made of firelocks, while many 
were carried away in sacks. It took some time 
before the confusion that reigned throughout the 
town could be brought into order sufficient to 
answer to the fire of the Allies. All working 
parties were sent back to their quarters. I was 
stationed with my company at the end of the 
Place du Théatre in the ravine between bastions 
IV. and.V. The other three companies of our 
battalion were stationed immediately behind the 
breastwork, while the rest of the regiment was 
on the Place du Thédtre. The theatre itself 
was turned into a field hospital for our regiment. 
1 got with my company as closely under the hill 
of the bastion IV. as I could, as we suffered more 
from the fire of the English that came over it 
than we did from that of the French. 

It was very slow work standing here doing 
nothing, so I went to the 3rd battalion that was 
about 150 yards behind us in the street leading to 
the Place du Thédtre. With the officers of this 
battalion I found the commagding officer of the 
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convicts, who was relating with immense en- 
thusiasm the prowess of his men, and their devo- 
tion to the cause, though many of them refused 
to take any part in the defence of the town, and 
were sent into the interior, A ship left Kamiesch 
Bay with her yards and rigging in disorder, and 
took the direction of Eupatoria ; this, the officer 
of convicts informed us, was a sign that some im- 
portant personage of the allied fleet or army 
must be dead. We therefore concluded that this 
vessel was employed to transport to France the 
remains of Marshal St. Arnaud, as we had heard 
that he was dead. About 2 o’clock we began to 
observe the bombardment from the sea, though 
the smoke around the town was so thick that we 
could see nothing of the ships; the town suffered 
a good deal from the ships, but few of the shot 
reached us—we had enough of our own as it 
was | 

The town at this time was a perfect hell, as 
from all sides were flying shot as thick as hail, 
and from the ships shells, round and cylindrical. 
These latter were objects of great respect and 
interest, and many of them that did not burst 
were carefully examined by the curious. A 
description of these shells had been previously 
given in the Russian papers from some found 
after the bombardment of Odessa. The frightful 
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din, smoke, groans and cries of the wounded as 
they were carried from the batteries, and the 
confusion that reigned, rendered the place the 
most horrible it is possible to conceive. 

About 3 o'clock the powder magazine in a 
French battery was blown up by a discharge 
from the lunette of bastion V., and there was 
a loud hurrah throughout the town at this 
triumph. Our commanders immediately or- 
ganised a sortie of volunteers to destroy this 
battery and spike the guns. From our bat- 
talion there were twenty-five men of whom I 
had the command, some sailors of the 29th sea 
company (équipage), as well as some of the con- 
victs. These were under the orders of Lieu- 
tenant Novikoff of the navy. We started, I 
should think, a little before 4 o’clock on this 
sortie, and the bastion IV. opened a heavy fire 
of grape for a short time before we left the de- 
fences, which caused the riflemen to keep out of 
the way. Our superior officers thought that this 
expedition would have been very easy and prac- 
ticable, as they supposed the French battery was 
deserted after the explosion that took place there 
an hour before, as not another shot was fired from 
it afterwards. We were divided into three small 
columns; that on the left flank was under my 
orders. It was arranged that the two flank 
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columns should attack first, and that the centre 
should come up to their support. 

We went out of the fortifications by the ravine 
between bastions IV. and V., and were obliged 
to make half a turn to the right in order to gain 
the hill on which was placed the French battery 
we were to attack. The flank columns had not 
time to.reach their object before Lieutenant 
Novikoff appeared before the trench with the 
centre. He was allowed to approach to within 
a short distance of the trench, when a heavy fire 
of rifles was opened upon his column. By this 
manoeuvre the flank columns were discovered. 
My party became exposed to a cross fire, and, 
being on the left, I was the farthest from the 
fortifications, and ran the greatest danger of 
being cut off. Besides, I was also the farthest 
of all from the French battery, and had been 
met long before any resistance was expected. 
So I decided to retire, and the men agreed with 
me unanimously, for they immediately turned 
back. The centre column alone reached the 
battery, and found in front of it a trench filled 
with riflemen, who soon caused them to retire 
without effecting anything. I lost nine men 
out of my party ; two were left dead on the spot, 
but the others contrived to follow us though 
wounded. On my return the Commander of the 
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battalion asked what we had done. “ Nothing !” 
said I. “How nothing?” repeated he. “In 
this way : we were not more than 60 men in the 
open ground, while there were at least 200 French 
in the trench before the battery which every one 
thought was deserted.” ‘“ Have you brought all 
your men back ?” asked he. “No; two are left 
behind, as we had no means of carrying them ; 
they were both killed.” In retreating we were 
obliged to run from stone to stone and crouch, 
but the moment we showed ourselves we were 
sure to be shot at. 

It was extraordinary how small an amount of 
damage was done to the sea-batteries by the 
allied fleet; but I suppose this was because the 
ships were stationed at too great a distance from 
them to do them any harm. 

The number of killed and wounded in battery 
No. 10 was only twenty-seven, and one gun 
disabled, and this after a furious cannonade of 
about five hours. This battery too was one of the 
most exposed. Fort Constantine, I heard, suffered 
more than any of the others, and if the cannonade 
had lasted another hour it was the general opinion 
that 1t would have been battered down. Besides, 
I believe the garrison had almost exhausted their 
powder, so that only a few rounds more were left. 
I heard that to this fort was opposed the ship of 
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the English Admiral Lyons. About 5 o’clock a 
large magazine of flour belonging to the Go- 
vernment was set on fire by a shell from the 
fleet; and all the men that could be spared 
were sent to extinguish it, at the head of whom 
was Lieutenant Novikoff, then just returmed from 
the sortie, but they only succeeded in saving a 
portion of the damaged flour. 

About six o’clock the rumour began to spread 
that Admiral Korniloff had been wounded on his 
favourite spot—the Malakhoff hill; his right leg 
had been carried off, and there were little hopes of 
saving his life. This was all passed from one to 
another in whispers, as it was forbidden to speak 
openly of this event, for Korniloff was much re- 
spected and beloved by all belonging to the town, 
of which he was regarded as the chief defence, and 
his death would have a very discouraging effect, 
especially upon the sailors. He had done much 
already towards the preservation of the town by 
the coolness with which he carried all his plans 
into operation. Many felt deep sorrow when 
they heard of the death of this favourite Admiral. 

We were all heartily glad when as the evening 
drew on the enemy ceased firing, for we had been 
pounded from six in the morning till seven in the 
evening, and began to get very tired of the amuse- 
ment. It was fortunate for us that the Allies 
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sent no shells on the first day, only round shot, 
which do not occasion half the damage the shells 
do, for when they once lodge in a wall or else- 
where there is an end of them. Lucky were we, 
too, that during the night we were undisturbed, 
as that allowed us time to get a little rest and 
to repair the damages done to the fortifications. 
After the firing had ceased I found that I had 
lost out of my company twenty men killed and 
wounded. What the losses were in the different 
batteries I am unable to say ; but they must have 
been very great, as the whole of the garrison 
was without any cover and consequently exposed 
to all the fire in large masses. The barracks 
that were in bastion IV., and especially those in 
front, were completely ruined. Much of the 
breastwork too had suffered, while the embrasures 
looked like great holes; but this was not extra- 
ordinary when it is remembered that they were 
not revetted, but the cheeks were simply plastered 
with clay. On the bastion III. the men at the 
guns had been changed three times during the 
_ day, not for the purpose of giving the first a little 
rest, but because they were no longer in existence. 
The powder magazine was blown up—that 
destroyed forty men; the bastion itself was 
completely destroyed. The upper story of the 
Malakhoff tower was ruined. It was a gencral 
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subject of remark in the town that the Eng- 
lish fired much better than the French on this 
day. 

There was little rest for any of us that night. 
Half my company was obliged to work at the 
batteries repairing the damages done during the 
day, while I set the other half to work to make 
us some shelter for the next day, which we 
effected by throwing up a slight epaulment, 
behind which we could crouch, while over our 
heads we stretched an old sail to keep the sun 
from us. The shelter this afforded was not very 
great, but still we were not quite so exposed, and 
the next day’s cannonade we supported much 
better. During the day scarcely anybody could 
be seen about the streets, but now the whole 
town was alive. Some ran to satisfy the cravings 
of their appetites, others to pay visits of adieu to 
their friends, while others again made their way 
to the different field hospitals to see, perhaps for 
the last time, some friend who had been wounded 
during the day, perhaps lost a leg or an arm. In 
either of these cases little hopes could be enter- 
tained of their recovery, as we had few surgeons 
of experience in the town; the greater number 
were young students from the different universi- 
ties, who had not finished their term of studies 
by about a year and a half. So great had been 
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the demand for surgeons for the army from the 
beginning of the war, that they were glad to get 
any one; besides Nicholas had said he would have 
them, and there they were. In our regiment 
we had one of these youngsters, who had no idea 
how he was to set about an operation of any 
kind, and now he had some of the most serious 
kind intrusted to him. Under these circum- 
stances it was not at all extraordinary if few of 
the wounded ever recovered. There were some, 
however, who did recover, but they were for the 
most part those who merely pretended to be 
wounded that they might be out of harm’s way. 
After the battle of the Alma we had some in- 
stances of this practice, and Captain Volkhoff, 
who then reported himself, did the same now, say- 
ing, “ Why should I remain to be killed, when I 
have a wife and children?” But it must not be 
forgotten, as I said before, that he was the son 
of the Colonel, who, when there were any re- 
wards to be distributed, found no one among the 
officers so deserving as his son. 

During the whole day I had fasted, so about 
eleven o'clock at night I went to Schneider’s © 
hotel to get something to stop the cravings of 
hunger. Here I found a large party of officers, 
who were drinking and relating the different 


gallant deeds each had performed on that day. 
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When I left the hotel, many were evidently 
under the influence of wine and: preparing  ter- 
rible things for the Allies the next day. On my 
return I still found my company at work, for 
there was no rest for any one in the town that 
night. There were still a good many of the in- 
habitants in the town who had not been able 
to get away before, or, as in some instances, pre- 
ferred remaining. There were, too, a great many 
ladies still in the town: among them was the 
wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Khloponine, No. 5 
light battery, of 17th Artillery brigade, who 
would not leave her husband; she was with him 
at the bivouac on the Alma and in the town 
during all the time his battery remained there. 
All these people, mixed with soldiers, sailors, 
officers, &c., formed motley groups about the 
streets in the darkness, where they discussed the 
events of the day past with anxious and gloomy 
anticipations of the one to follow. 

By daylight on the morning of the 18th of 
October we were all in our places in expectation 
of the fatal hour. At six o'clock the cannonade 
again commenced. This day was an important 
one in our regiment, as it was that of St. Thomas, 
our patron saint. Why he was our patron I 
never could understand, but an image of him was 
always carried with the regiment. About nine 
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o'clock the whole of the regiment, except the 
battalion to which I belonged, was paraded on 
the Place du Thédtre for the purpose of cele- 
brating Holy Mass in the presence of the General 
of Division. The priest performed his sacred 
duty without giving the slightest heed to the 
shot that were continually whistling over and 
about him, though many of the others were pay- 
ing more attention to the direction in which the 
shot might pitch than to the words of the priest, 
who at the Alma administered the Communion to 
many a poor fellow while exposed to a hot fire. 
After the Mass, the General of Division went to 
the Colonel’s quarters to drink success to the 
regiment and its future victories in sparkling 
champagne, while the Colonel sent out ten bottles 
of wine to the officers of each battalion. It must 
not be supposed, however, that this was an act 
of spontaneous generosity, for the Colonel is 
always allowed a sum of money to keep up the 
regimental holiday. There was a great deal of 
wrangling among the officers about this wine, as 
many of the seniors wished to take more than 
their share ; for there is nothing of that feeling 
of union that I have since found to exist in the 
English army, among the officers of a Russian 
regiment. About eleven o'clock we heard a 
great noise on the Place du Théatre. Our bat- 
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talion was still where it was the day before, 
2. €. behind the wall connecting the bastions IV. 
and V. On my inquiry what was the matter— 
“Analarm! The enemy is coming!” shouted a 
soldier, running towards the commander of the 
battalion. I ordered my men under arms, and 
to advance towards the wall; for my company 
formed a kind of reserve to the other three, and 
had the defence of the gateway that had been 
left in the wall intrusted to it in case of an 
assault. No sooner had I told the men to ad- 
vance than they all broke into a run towards 
the wall, leaving me behind. It must not be 
thought that over-anxiety to meet their enemies 
caused these men to run ;—no, they were only 
anxious to reach the little shelter that was af- 
forded by the small breastwork in front of the 
gateway. I must confess I felt very much 
annoyed at this conduct of my men, but I could 
not stop them. We remained in expectation of 
the enemy about a quarter of an hour, but as he 
did not come, we went back to our places. It was 
a mistake, we were told. We thought the alarm 
had been a signal from the Observatory that the 
Allies were advancing, as from that point a look- 
out was kept that watched all that took place in 
the trenches. 

About an hour after this we had another 
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alarm, but a bond fide one this time. The tele- 
graph sent information that columns of the 
enemy were visible. My company was again 
ordered to advance to the wall, but not wishing 
them to run again, I brought them up at a slow 
march, much to their annoyance, as the rifle- 
balls just reached us. This time, however, I 
brought my men up in perfect order, and placed 
them as much under cover as I could, when we 
were again ordered to retire to our place. This 
proves we were constantly in expectation of the 
assault during the first days of the bombardment, 
nor were we over-confident in ourselves, so that 
it would not have been difficult to have got into 
the town then, and once in, the defence would 
have been over. 

We were frequently alarmed by the loud 
hurrahs that took place in different parts of the 
town, and that followed any well-directed shot 
or an explosion. 

On this day Admiral Korniloff was buried 
near the library within the foundation of a new 
church, where had previously been buried Ad- 
miral Lazareff, who had commanded before Kor- 
niloff the Black Sea fleet. This foundation is 
about level with the surface, a little above the 
library on the other side of the street. 

I am sorry that I am not able to relate what 
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passed in other parts of the town, but the posi- 
tion in which I was placed entirely excluded me 
from seeing what was going on in the Karabel- 
naya or other portions of the town, save the one 
in which I was. | , 

During the night we were again left undis- 
turbed by the Allies, so were enabled to effect, 
with perfect ease, the repairs of the batteries, 
and prepare better cover for ourselves, for the 
rifle-balls had begun to make us very uncomfort- 
able. 

On the third day of the cannonade the fire 
was particularly hot, as the Allies began to 
throw in shell, which we had not hitherto seen. 
I suppose that during the first two days the 
mortars were not ready. In a confined space a 
shell is perhaps the most destructive thing that 
can be employed, and frequently one would put 
from 10 to 25 men hors de combat. Some were 
daring enough to rush upon them as they fell. 
draw the fuse, and thus prevent their bursting, 
thereby saving the lives of their comrades ; who- 
ever did this immediately received the cross of 
St. George, which is only given for rare ex- 
amples of courage, and is of the utmost im- 
portance to the men, as it exempts them from 
corporal punishment, and gives them an in- 
crease of pay. 
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On this day Captain Zorine, of the navy, 
ordered a man to be punished for theft, which 
was done by tying the m&n to a cooled gun, 
and while the bombardment was going on, he 
received about 150 lashes with rope’s ends in 
the presence of his comrades and Captain Zorine, 
his commander, who paid not the slightest atten- 
tion to the shot and shell that were flying about 
very plentifully in all directions, for this inte- 
resting ceremony took place about 2 o’clock in 
the day. I witnessed it myself. 

Our days began to be very monotonous, as we 
were obliged to remain in one place from day- 
break till the evening, and the nights were spent 
in repairing the batteries, constructing new ones, 
or in improving the cover for the men. From 
the 19th the Allies began to fire at night, when 
we did not care so much for the shells, as we 
could easily trace their course by the burning of 
the fuse. Besides, the firing was not at all rapid, 
and our‘men on the look-out had become accus- 
tomed to the duty, so that we heard continually 
that the shells were going to the right, left, or 
beyond us; but when they were upon us it was 
all helter-skelter to find some place of safety, for 
‘we had no casemates in those days, nor was it 
easy to escape the vertical fire, particularly the 
round shot, as those we could not see or hear till 
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they were too near to avoid them; they did a 
great deal of damage during the night, as then 
the people ventured’ more out of their cover. 
No lights were allowed in the town, or on the 
batteries, as that always afforded an aim for the 
Allies, of which they were not slow to avail 
themselves. The very soldiers were afraid to 
light their pipes, not to draw down upon them- 
selves the fire of the enemy. All the works 
at the batteries were carried on with as little 
noise as possible. The people moved about the 
town as if afraid their footsteps would betray 
their presence to the enemy. Little was to 
be heard, save the warning voice of the look- 
out. We suffered much from the rifle-balls, that, 
fired at a great elevation, fell almost perpendi- 
cularly on to the heads of the men crowded 
behind the defences. 

General Totleben, with a mounted orderly, 
rode daily through all the batteries of the town, 
giving orders and directions what was to be 
done during the ensuing night. His coolness 
and self-control on these occasions are above 
all praise. At each bastion there was an officer, 
whose duty it was to watch the works of the 
enemy, and report daily their direction and pro- 
gress to Totleben; besides these, a tower had 
been built near the ladies’ school, not very far 
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from the library, where a constant look-out was 
kept, and where the Generals charged with the 
defence of the town took their stations. From 
the information thus obtained Totleben carried 
on the defence which has gained him immortal 
honour. 

This war has proved that the best kind of de- 
fence against a regular attack consists of earth- 
works, that can so easily be changed, altered, 
and increased to meet the attacks. The bat- 
teries at Sevastopol were at first nothing but 
earth, loosely thrown up with the shovel, the 
embrasures were plastered with moistened clay, 
but when it was discovered that this was not 
enough, they were faced with stout wicker work. 
Then fascines were introduced, and finally gabions 
were employed. The batteries were frequently 
found not to bear upon the required point, or 
the embrasures were not made so as to enable 
the guns to be pointed in the right direction. 
Whenever a discovery of this sort was made the 
whole was changed during the night. If no 
changes were required, new and more formidable 
works were added. In this respect Sevastopol 
offered unexampled advantages in the arsenal, so 
that there were always guns to mount in these 
new works. If one of the bastions of Sevastopol 
were to be taken, and a section made, suppose 
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for instance of the Malakhoff, it could then be 
traced through its different phases of existence, 
till it became the mass of sand-bags and gabions 
it 18 at present, with the enormous embrasures 
firmly revetted with two and three rows of 
gabions. Then were added the casemates—holes 
dug in the ground, and covered with enormous 
ship-timber that was again covered with earth 
to the thickness of eight or ten feet, and per- 
fectly proof to the heaviest bomb. In these the 
garrison, and a part of the gunners could always 
find shelter; though these casemates eventually 
caused the loss of the Malakhoff, and con- 
sequently of the whole town. By this means of 
defence it was possible to concentrate a tremen- 
dous fire upon any given point of the trenches. 
The commander of every bastion and every bat- 
tery had his orders in what direction he was to 
fire, and what guns. All these arrangements 
emanated from Totleben. 

With a stone fortress the case is very different, 
for to that nothing can be added, nor can any- 
thing be altered. Once possess a plan of the 
place, and conduct the attack upon a regular 
system, always supposing your army to be 
strong enough, and it is not diffieult to calculate 
the time required to reduce the place; for any 
damage you may cause is permanent, and not, as 
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in the case of earthworks, to be repaired or even 
improved during the night. 

But it must not be supposed that I think re- 
gular fortresses are useless; on the contrary I 
think that every well-regulated country, espe- 
cially if it have unpleasant neighbours, ought to 
possess regular fortresses on all the strategetical 
points. I am afraid I have rather wandered 
from my subject. 

During the time I was in the town, I made 
with my company three batteries, and four 
powder magazines. The first battery was in the 
second line behind bastion IV.; the second was 
in front of the salient angle of bastion IV., and 
mounted four guns; and the third was among 
the houses behind the theatre, and mounted five 
guns. While at work on these batteries I fre- 
quently had the honour of receiving directions 
from Totleben himself about the manner in 
which the embrasures were to be made, and the 
direction they were to take; the sailors made 
the platforms for these batteries. 

On the 20th our battalion was relieved by the 
Ath battalion of our regiment, while we took our 
station on the Place du Thédtre with the rest of 
the regiment. -We found the life here far more 
pleasant than in the front line, for, without 
counting that we were safe from rifle-balls, 
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we had pretty comfortable quarters in the houses 
about the theatre, and especially the house 
of the Post-office—the postmaster having 
quitted the town in such a hurry or fright that 
he had left the whole of the furniture and 
utensils in the house, with a piano among other 
articles,, Sometimes we used to collect around 
this instrument, and while one played, the others 
danced or sang, making so much noige that the 
whistling of the shot and shell could be no 
longer heard. The commanders of the bat- 
talions were in the next house in the lower 
story for the sake of greater safety. A part of 
the men were in the houses too, but by far the 
greater part were in the street, nor were they 
allowed to enter the houses from the fear that 
they might stray, as we were hourly in expecta- 
tion of the assault. We remained here till the 
26th; the days were monotonous enough, but it 
was something to be under a roof again, while 
the soldiers who were in the streets crowded and 
crouched under the wall, thinking that was the 
safest place, but if a shell had been dropped oc- 
casionally amongst them the casualties would not 
have been few. 

On the 21st a bridge of vessels was thrown 
across the southern harbour; but the vessels 
were found to suffer much from the enemy’s fire, 
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so they were afterwards changed for rafts which 
shells or shot could not hurt. 

All the firelocks were piled in front of the 
trottoir, while we were stationed near the thea- 
tre; when, one day, I think the 22nd, several 
round shot rolled in one after the other and de- 
stroyed about 30 firelocks in my company alone. 
After this we got orders to lay them down, when 
we lost less. We lost very few men at this 
time ; upon an average not more than three men 
per company a-day, and some days a company 
never lost a man; officers were seldom killed, as 
they were better able to take care of themselves. 
During the night we used to go on fatigue duty 
to work at the batteries. 

On the night of the 21st-22nd, General Oslo- 
novich sent a sortie out of bastion V. to the 
cemetery without informing the commanders of 
the other bastions what he had done. The 
column was seen and fired into by the enemy. 
General Oslonovich, hearing the firing, and for- 
getting all about the sortie he had sent out, in- 
quired of a sentry what was the matter. The 
sentry, of course, knew nothing, so General Os- 
lonovich ordered a cannonade to be opened in 
the direction of the firing, which was soon taken 
up by bastion VI. that blazed away furiously at 
the sortie. A soldier soon afterwards came run- 
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ning to say that they were firing at their own 
people. This was told to General Oslonovich, 
who ordered the firing to cease, and sent to bas- 
tion VI. to inform them that their own men 
were before them, which he had previously for- 
gotten to do. Twenty-four men and three officers 
fell victims to this blunder, and the whole co- 
lumn of volunteers returned, leaving eight dead 
bodies behind them. These bodies remained in 
full view of the batteries all the next day as an 
encouragement to others to volunteer for sorties 
and be killed from the guns that ought to pro- 
tect them. The Russians were too proud to send 
a flag of truce to bury these men, so the next 
night their bodies were brought into the town. 
All who were killed in the defence of the town 
were buried on the north side of the harbour. 
On the 22nd the number of sick began sensi- 
bly to increase; the diseases were chiefly of the 
class of diarrhoea brought on from the following 
causes :—up to the 19th the soup for the soldiers’ 
dinners and suppers was generally made on the 
spot, in the streets, under the walls of the houses. 
On this day, as a whole company was waiting 
around the kettle for supper, which was almost 
ready, a round shot plimped into the middle of 
the mess, and, knocking a great hole in the bot- 
tom of the kettle, let all the contents through 
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upon the fire, so that the poor fellows were 
obliged to go supperless to their work. At this 
time the men used to eat their, so called, dinner 
at_ daybreak, when they left their work. To 
have it ready by that time it was necessary to 
begin the cooking soon after midnight, which 
became impossible when the Allies began after 
the 19th to keep up the fire at night. In conse- 
quence of this, all the food was prepared in Fort 
Nicholas, and transported in large tubs to the 
batteries and places where the men were sta- 
tioned, so that it reached the men quite cold, 
with fat swimming in large cakes on the top of 
the soup. Besides this cause, which was a very 
powerful one, fear I believe to have caused a 
great deal of sickness, for many of the men cal- 
culated that they would soon be killed, so 1t was 
useless to eat, and lived almost entirely upon 
their brandy, of which double portions were now 
distributed morning and evening. 

On the evening of the 25th, just as I had or- 
dered my men to attention, and the sergeant was 
calling the muster-roll, for we were going on 
fatigue duty to work at the batteries, a shell 
pitched on the nght flank of the company. The 
men began to run; I ordered them to lie down, 
which I felt ashamed to do before my company, 
so stood within a few yards of our unwelcome 
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visitor in a state of mortal fear, and wondering 
whether that was ordained to decide my fate, 
when to my great surprise and joy the fuse went 
out and the danger was past. I ordered the men 
up again, and we began to move to the night, 
when another shell came through the air with its 
peculiar chou-chouing, and pitched about three 
yards in front of the company. Some of the 
men threw themselves on the ground, while I 
remained standing, not knowing in fact what to 
do, for I thought that, having escaped one, the 
second would be sure to burst and single me out 
for its victim. Besides I thought that we must 
have been remarked from the enemy’s batteries 
and they were sending these gentle reminders 
that they were aware of our presence. This shell 
like the former one did not burst! The men got 
up again and we went on to the battery; while 
on the road I could hear the soldiers talking over 
the two events that had just happened. They 
came to the conclusion that I was a wizard or 
enchanter, and that if I said to a shell “ Burst 
not!” it would not burst, for they were firmly 
convinced that I had the power of witchcraft. 
This is the way a Russian soldier always explains 
what he cannot understand. 

On the 23rd General Liprandi, commander of 
the 12th division, that had arrived from Bes- 
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sarabia only the day before, received orders to 
attack the position of Balaclava on the next day 
(24th)." Liprandi asked permission to put off 
the attack for one day, that he might have time 
to reconnoitre the position, and ascertain how 
the Turkish troops were disposed. This was 
done, and on the evening of the 24th Liprandi 
gave his orders in person to every one from the 
commanders of battalions up to his generals of 
brigade, pointing out to each man the position 
on the plan he was to occupy and at what hour 
and minute he was to be there. The plan was to 
take the redoubt on the hill near the stone bridge 
that has since received the name of the Traktir 
bridge from the Allies, and, having gained posses- 
sion of this redoubt, to enfilade the next redoubt, 
which would thus be exposed to a cross fire from 
that and the field batteries. As General Liprandi 
knew his men were for the most part young sol- 
diers, who had never been in action before, to 
give them greater firmness and self-reliance, he 
informed the regiment of Odessa, that was ordered 
to attack the first redoubt, that he would send 
behind them two field-pieces loaded with canister, 


* The village of Chorgoun had been occupied by the regiment of 
Vladimir up to the arrival of the 12th division. The 12th division 
advanced into the Crimea by forced marches, leaving their knap- 
sacks and other baggage at Perekop. 
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with orders to open fire upon them if they should 
waver or attempt to turn back. He kept his 
word, for the guns were there, though they were 
not required, because the regiment took the re- 
doubt. General Liprandi gained his object ; if he 
employed severe measures, no doubt he considered 
them necessary, for he is perhaps one of the best 
generals Russia possesses. He is celebrated for 
his energy and coolness as well as for being a 
good_ tactician.” What rendered the attack of 
General Liprandi more easy was that the cavalry 
picket of the Allies that had been established at 
Kamara was withdrawn on the night of the 
24th-25th. The prizes of this action were 60 
English cavalry, a large quantity of entrenching 
and sapping tools, and about sixteen iron guns 
of a small calibre, as was published in Orders. 
This was not known in the town till the 27th, 
and the news was greeted by tremendous cheer- 
ing from all the batteries that lasted nearly a 
quarter of an hour. 

On the 26th, at 4 P.m., a strong sortie was 
arranged from the Malakhoff and bastion IJI., 


* The Cossack battery and No. 7 battery of 12th Artillery bri- 
vade especially distinguished themselves in this affair by the extreme 
rapidity with which they fired, as they did not wait to sponge their 
suns after each round, but after each four or six rounds. The in- 
fantry did its duty; but the cavalry covered itself with shame 
that ten years will never wipe out. 
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consisting of the regiments of Boutirsk and 
Borodino. What was the object of this sortie I 
could never learn, though it was said at the time 
that the enemy was attacked in the rear at Bala- 
clava, and that these troops were sent out to try 
him in front. Whatever the object may have 
been it evidently failed, as the officer in com- 
mand of the sortie, Colonel Fedoroff, Colonel of 
the regiment of Boutirsk, was wounded at the 
first shots, and as no one else knew the object of 
the sortie they were obliged to retire. 

It now became necessary to adopt some means 
of communication between the town and the 
batteries, as the rifle-balls reached far beyond 
the outworks, and caused much damage among 
the men engaged in transporting ammunition, 
&c. So it was resolved to connect all the bat- 
teries by means of a trench, which, as the Allies 
did not assault the place, was at length completed 
and afforded good protection to the men, which 
became necessary, as it was evident the Allies 
had resolved upon conducting a regular siege. 

On the 26th and 27th our battalion occupied 
the old place near the wall between the bastions 
IV.and V. This was now not the most agree- 
able place in the world, for the rifle-balls came 
in very thick and caused several casualties in my 
company. Once during this time one of our 
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men was repairing his boot, while before him 
another soldier lay asleep, when a shell pitched 
and rolled under the sleeping man. The other, 
who was at work, remarked that it was a round 
shot, so that when his comrade awoke he would 
see what a present he had received during his 
nap. He had scarcely time to say this before the 
shell burst and blew the sleeper to atoms: his 
grey great-coat was found about two hundred 
yards from the spot, and it was not till the even- 
ing that they collected the different parts of his 
body, for his legs had flown one way and his 
arms another. The soldier who was at work 
was untouched. 

On the 28th, 29th, and 30th, our battalion was 
again stationed on the Place du Théaétre. Our 
regimental surgeon was once taking tea with the 
Catholic priest, who lived in the same building 
that is called the Catholic Church, when a round 
shot burst through the ceiling of the room they 
were sitting in and fell on the head of the 
surgeon, killing him on the spot, while the priest 
escaped unhurt. 

On the 29th and 30th I was ordered with my 
company to make a new roof to the powder- 
magazine, that was situated on the slope of the 
hill from bastion IV. towards bastion V. To 
do this my men were obliged to bring up ship- 

ee 
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timber from the barracks; but the most. ticklish 
part of the operation was the taking off the old 
roof, which consisted only of thin planks slightly 
covered with earth. We had hardly got the old 
roof down before the Allies began to send us 
shells more often and with greater accuracy than 
before, so that almost every shell pitched just 
before or just beyond the magazine, which how- 
ever we were able to cover with three feet of 
earth without any serious accident, except the loss 
ofa few men. Had asingle shell fallen into the 
magazine itself, we must have all been destroyed, 
for besides shells there were upwards of sixty 
poods of powder in it (the pood is 36 lbs.). 
About two o'clock on the 28th, as there were 
about six officers in the room of the commander 
of the battalion, who were some sitting and 
some lying down after dinner, a shell broke 
through the roof and two ceilings into the room 
where they were collected, and burst, before 
reaching the floor. Lieutenant Krasnik, who 
was sitting near the window, was killed by a 
splinter, and the others were nearly smothered 
in lime and plaster, while the room was filled 
with smoke and gas. The Major, with the other 
officers, came to us in the post-house for shelter ; 
they all washed, and the Major went into a back 
room. In the front room, before the open win- 
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dow, were seated two cadets of our regiment, 
looking over the engravings of the ‘ Illustrated 
London News. The Cadet Bouchinsky was 
sitting in front of the window, and the Cadet 
Baron Fitengoff was a little on one side. A shell 
burst in the street, and a splinter flew into the 
room. Striking the side of the window, it re- 
bounded and carried away the left cheek of Baron 
Fitengoff, who presented a shocking spectacle, 
and died three hours afterwards. He was not 
more than 18. The splinter then flew into the 
opposite corner of the room, where it struck a non- 
commissioned officer, who was sitting at a table 
writing, in the chest, and killed him on the spot. 
The Major, hearing the explosion, crept under 
the table, standing near the wall, to which he 
crouched as near as possible. At this time I 
was standing in the doorway between the two 
rooms. The next day Major Iliashenko reported 
himself sick, and left the town for the north side. 

During a war no officer can resign or get 
leave of absence on any consideration whatever 
in,the Russian army, so that many who merely 
entered the service for the sake of something to 
do, or for fine clothes to wear, were obliged, 
against their wills, to remain and defend their 
country. 

It must not be supposed, however, that there 

12 
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are no good officers in the Russian army ; that 
idea would be altogether false. The Russians 
themselves, however, must acknowledge that a 
considerable proportion of their best officers are 
men of foreign extraction, such as Poles, Ger- 
mans, &c, This the men cannot help remarking, 
and they have in general more confidence in 
officers who have a good scientific knowledge of 
their duty. A great many of the officers, too, 
enter as cadets, knowing nothing whatever of 
the service, in which they take no interest. 
They spend their time in drinking, gaming, and 
other vices, so that, when they are promoted to 
the rank of officer, after having served the 
requisite period in the ranks as cadets, they 
know nothing of their duty, and depend entirely 
on their non-commissioned officers. I have seen 
men of this class nominally in command of com- 
panies, while they could do nothing without the 
sergeant-major, who oppressed and robbed the 
men with impunity. This state of things causes 
much suffering, injustice, and discontent among 
the soldiers, who, however, have no redress. 
They cannot complain to their Captain, as he is 
under the thumb of the non-commissioned officer, 
who would not forget the men who had com- 
plained of him; they dare not complain to the 
other authorities, as they would always uphold 
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the cause of officers against the men. It is also 
a great thing for an officer to study the character 
of the men under him, and to let them feel that. 
he takes an interest in them, at the same time 
that he knows his duty, and will allow no one to 
oppress them. When you have once gained the 
rude affection and confidence of Russian soldiers, 
they will follow anywhere; but to do this you 
must first know their character, and, knowing 
that, a few words, two or three will do, that will 
excite some of their few feelings, and they will 
be cut to pieces for you. Unfortunately for 
Russia, few of her officers understand or care to 
practise this. Russia, too, unlike other nations, 
can never hope to form officers in the practical 
school of war, for, as the men who have studied 
the military art at the different schools are killed 
or wounded, their places are supplied from the 
ranks, or from the cadets of the regiment, men 
whom I have attempted to describe as those who 
know nothing of their duty, and do not possess 
sufficient interest in it to learn; besides, all their 
reasoning faculties are kept down by the severe 
fystem of. subordination. Whatever a Colonel 
or General says to a subaltern must be law. In 
all armies, while under arms, implicit obedience 
must of course be paid to superior officers. I am 
speaking of when they meet off duty as man to 
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man. Frequently, if a subaltern ventures to 
give an opinion contrary to his superior, he is 
reprimanded, and, in some cases, tried for in- 
subordination, with the prospect of a journey to 
Siberia before him. 

While we were in the town we lost twelve 
officers out of fifty, not by the shot or shell of 
the Allies, for I do not include those in the 
twelve, but by sickness. These were all sent to 
Simpheropol. If the proportion was equal in all 
the regiments, and I see no reason why it should 
not be so, the loss in officers must have heen 
very considerable. If to these are added those 
who were actually killed or wounded, the num- 
ber would be very large indeed. I am really 
ashamed to write such things of the men with 
-whom I previously served, but, if I have under- 
taken to make the British public acquainted 
with what took place in the Russian army at the 
beginning of the Crimean campaign, I cannot, 
in justice to myself, omit so important a fact. 

On the 29th a shell fell into the theatre, and 
burst on the stage, setting fire to the scenery 
and other inflammable articles. I, with several 
other officers, was sitting in the box-office of the 
theatre; we all rushed in to see what was the 
matter, and saw a very pretty sight—the whole 
of the scenery on fire; but Colonel Goreff or- 
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dered the men to put it out. In the box-office 
with us was the cadet Kostalsky, who, in his 
fright at the explosion, broke the window-frame 
and jumped out. 

One of the soldiers of my company, while 
crossing’ the Place du Thédtre with a tin full 
of water, saw a shell fall within a few feet of 
him; he threw himself upon it, drew out the 
fuse, and poured the water into the hole. This 
was the greatest coolness I think I ever saw, for 
the man showed great presence of mind. For 
this action he received the cross of St. George. 

On the 30th of October I was sent with my 
company and two field-pieces to defend the en- 
trance to the town by way of the Woronzow- 
road at the end of the southern harbour. Rather 
a poor defence—one company and two guns—if 
the Allies had thought of entering the town, for 
the ship that had been previously stationed here 
was withdrawn. 

During the time I was in the town the following 
occurrence took place. A large quantity of pow- 
der was brought up to bastion IV. already made 
up into charges for the guns. It was all stored 
carefully in the magazine, and afterwards served 
out to the guns. A gun was loaded with this 
powder, shotted ready for firing, when it would 
not go off. A fresh tube was used with no 
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better result, so the gun was left to be unloaded 
in the evening. When the powder came to be 
examined it was dyed millet-seed! Things of 
this kind have frequently happened. Soldiers 
have found their cartridges made up with sand 
instead of powder. This was a part of the pecu- 
lation carried on. The cartridges and charges 
are frequently made up for years before they 
are required for use. Itis therefore very difficult 
to arrive at the real culprits, as they may be 
dead, or have left the service, so they escape with 
impunity. In this instance the effect the disco- 
very had on the men was very great, as they 
began to exclaim that Menschikoff was a traitor, 
that this was done expressly that they might all 
be killed, that he had sold the town, &c. Cer- 
tain it is that the morale of the men fell con- 
siderably after this circumstance. 

Something very similar happened. in 1855, 
when the attack was made upon Eupatoria. 
A short time before a number of Greeks had 
volunteered into the service of Russia, and they 
were supplied with firelocks and ammunition 
which, when they came to use at Eupatoria, 
would not go off. On investigation it was disco- 
vered that the cartridges were made up with 
sand instead of powder. The Greeks thought 
this was a practieal joke played upon them, and 
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they nearly mutinied in consequence. Prince 
Menschikoff had again to bear all the blame for 
this as for the millet-seed. 

On the evening of the 31st we learnt that the 
Ath corps had arrived to relieve us, and that this 
would be our last night in the town. All night 
we were anxiously expecting the 10th division, 
but the day broke and they had not arrived. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Tue BATTLE OF INKERMAN. 


Fort Nicholas — Cruelty of surgeons — General Liprandi — Prepa- 
rations for battle — March on Inkerman — Forces employed — 
The battle — The retreat — Troops left in the town — Losses in 
the battle — Report to the Emperor — The Grand Dukes — Suf- 
ferings of the wounded — Conduct of officers. 


On the lst of November we received the order 
that the 10th division would relieve us at ten 
o'clock that morning. It would be impossible 
to describe the joy with which this intelligence 
was received by both officers and men; we all 
congratulated ourselves that we had got safely 
through the fortnight’s bombardment, and were 
again about to enjoy a little fresh country air 
out of the town. About half-past ten a.m. the 
regiment of Ekatherinenburg of the 10th division 
made its appearance to occupy the place of our 
regiment ; it was stationed in the houses of the 
Bolshaya Morskaya street. Our regiment moved 
down towards the Grafsky Prestan and remained 
on the Place behind Fort Nicholas till one o’clock. 
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Here the men dined, and received four days’ pro- 
visions. Out of curiosity I went into Fort 
Nicholas, which I found full of women and chil- 
dren; these were the families of those who did 
not possess the means of leaving the town, and 
were all collected here as in a place of safety. 
Four guns had been placed in the corridor of 
the fort, in the upper story, and they bore upon 
the town. On the Place behind the fort there 
were two field batteries, that in case of an 
assault. were to have taken up positions already 
arranged in the streets. I afterwards went into 
the assembly-rooms that served as the principal 
field hospital for the western part of the town. 
The filth in this place was disgusting. While | 
was here, a soldier of the regiment of Kkatherin- 
enburg came up to me, and pointing to a surgeon 
said, “Is 1t possible. they do such things in your 
regiment?” I asked him what was the matter. 
“ Why,” said he, “you see, we had brought in a 
poor wounded comrade; he was wounded in the 
knee by a splinter from a shell: the doctor, 
having examined the wound, began to cut the 
lee of the wounded man, who cried out, when 
the doctor struck him in the face for making a 
noise: it must have hurt him, having his leg cut. 
I only wish I had my firelock here, I’d pay the 
doctor out! but he may fall into my hands yet.” 
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I tried. to pacify the man by telling him that 
such things never happened in our regiment. 
How unfitted must be a man for an army sur- 
geon who has not patience to hear his patients 
cry out; besides, he was armed with a weapon 
similar to those I had always seen used for 
cutting up firewood, but never before for sur- 
gical operations. I hurried from the spot dis- 
gusted, and thanking Heaven that I had hitherto 
been spared from falling into the clutches of such 
a monster. Chloroform was sometimes given to 
the officers while undergoing an operation, but 
never to the men. 

About one o'clock we embarked from the 
Admiralty in steamers that carried us across 
to the north side of the harbour. We now 
learnt that our brigade was to be attached to 
the column of General Liprandi on the river 
Chernaya. During the time we were crossing 
the river, and from the north side, we enjoyed 
an excellent view of the town and the works of 
the Allies, and could see distinctly where the 
shot and shell pitched on both sides. We halted 
for some time near the barracks, where the 
Colonel, whom we had not seen while in the 
town, joined the regiment, together with some 
of the other officers who had skulked from the 
shot and shell in the town. At three o'clock 
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we moved across the heights of Mackenzie to 
the village of Chorgoun, which we reached at 
eleven o’clock that night, and bivouacked in the 
open air. The men too were obliged to go 
without their suppers, as the transport with the 
camp-kettles, &ec., did not arrive till one o’clock. 
During this march a great many men fell out 
from fatigue caused chiefly by weakness, brought 
on by improper nourishment and irregularity 
while in the town. Many of the men ate litle, 
but drank all they could obtain; they constantly 
exclaimed that they hoped they would never be 
wounded ; to be killed they did not much object 
to, but to be wounded, then tormented in the 
hospital, and to die after all, was a much harder 
case than to be killed outright. This serves to 
show the amount of confidence the men had in 
the hospitals and surgeons. We slept that night 
the more soundly that we did not hear the 
warning voice of the look-out as he shouted 
“To the right!” “ Left!” or “Mind yourselves!” , 

At eleven o’clock on the 2nd of November 
we crossed the river Chernaya, and. took up our 
position behind the Azoff (Canrobert’s) hill, 
without crossing the Woronzow road ; we conse- 
quently formed the left flank of the army of 
General Liprandi before Balaclava. It began to 
be rumoured among the officers that we were 
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soon to attack the enemy’s position, and that 
Balaclava was the point chosen for the attack ; 
that is, we were to occupy the hills to the east of 
Balaclava, and so render the port useless to the 
English. It was also said that we only awaited 
the arrival of the Grand Dukes Nicholas and 
Michael to put this plan into execution. 

On this day a colonel arrived to command our 
regiment, Colonel Gordeieff, from the fifth corps, 
said to be the nephew of General Liiders. Our 
old Colonel, Major-General Volkhoff, was ap- 
pointed to command a reserve brigade of the 
sixth corps at Moscow. 

At four o’clock on the morning of the 3rd we 
occupied the hills on the left bank of the river, 
near the stone bridge (Traktir) where the last 
Turkish redoubt had been; we here succeeded 
the regiment of Odessa. From the moment we 
joined the column of General Liprandi we re- 
marked that he was an active, energetic man, 
.and a good General to command troops. We 
now again began to hear the sound of the drum 
and music, which since the battle of the Alma 
we had not heard, as our commanders were afraid 
to order the morning and evening calls, &c., for 
fear that they might disturb the slumbers of the 
enemy. Liprandi also saw that the troops were 
well fed, for he frequently examined the camp- 
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kettles himself, which prevented the colonels 
and others from pocketing the men’s beef and 
other provisions. 

At half-past five that evening I was sent with 
my company to occupy the advanced posts. My 
poor company had always the hardest work 
to do, of which I alone was the cause, as the 
Major commanding the battalion disliked me as 
a man of liberal views who thought for himself, 
though he could find no fault with me for not 
performing my duty. At seven o'clock that 
evening an order was received for us to move 
to the heights above the river Belbek, on the 
left bank near the stone bridge. We began 
our march in a very ill humour, as it began to 
appear to us that the Prince did not know what 
to do with our regiment, so kept us continually 
on the move. I started the idea that no doubt 
the Prince expected an attack on that side, and 
he wished to avail himself of the men who had 
so distinguished themselves at the Alma by their. 
orderly retreat. I was not wrong in the idea 
that the Prince had not forgiven our General of 
Division for the part he had taken in the battle 
of the Alma, when by his indecision we all re- 
treated without taking any part in the action. 

We arrived on the Belbek about half-past 
two on the morning of the 4th, and immediately 
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afterwards received the order from Prince Men- 
schikoff’s staff to prepare 400 gabions and 200 
fascines, which were to be carried to the post- 
house at Inkerman. As our regiment had never 
before made either gabions or fascines, officers 
were chosen who had been educated in corps of 
cadets, or had previously served in the sappers, 
in order to instruct the men; I was one of those 
chosen for this duty ; we did not finish our work 
till eight o’clock in the evening. Now a rumour, 
amounting almost to a certainty, became current 
that we were to attack the Allies, but when, and 
on which side, no one knew. Preparations for 
a battle were however visible soon afterwards, 
for the pouches of the men were examined to see 
if the number of cartridges was complete, and it 
was ascertained whether the stretchers were in 
order, &c. During the evening there had been 
a rumour that the Grand Dukes Nicholas and 
Michael had arrived about four o'clock that 
afternoon; my sergeant assured me that he had 
seen them himself. About three o’clock on the 
morning of the 5th the men were ordered to 
stand to their arms, each man having previously 
received a single glass of vodka. We then began 
to move in the direction of Sevastopol, but no- 
body knew whither we were going. We only 
knew that we were advancing to attack the 
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position of the allied army. In this state of 
ignorance. we reached the post-house and there 
turned to the left; then we could perceive that 
we must cross the Inkerman bridge. When we 
had reached the slope of the hills General Dan- 
nenberg, commanding the 4th army corps, rode 
up to us, and, after saluting the men, passed on, 
having asked for the Colonel. Here we were 
halted; I quietly advanced and inquired of the 
aide-de-camp of General Dannenberg: as to the in- 
tended attack. From him I gained the following 
information: A sortie on a very large scale was 
to take place from the Karabelnaya in order to 
attack the Victoria Redoubt; to this sortie we 
were to form the left flank and drive in the 
English troops to the windmill, while the troops 
that were in our second line were to throw up a 
trench along the line of heights. For this pur- 
pose each man was to bring with him a gabion 
or fascine. We, having succeeded in our object, 
were to retire behind this trench and throw up 
batteries in order to drive the Alles from the 
position they occupied on the plateau. General 
Liprandi was in the mean time by means of 
manceuvres on the plain to engage the attention 
of the troops before him, and the regiment of 
Minsk was to make a sortie from the bastion V. 
The troops told off for the purpose of attack- 
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ing the position of the Allies at Inkerman were 
as follows :-— 
The column that made the sortie from the 
town under General Soimonoff consisted of the 
following regiments :— 


Of the 10th Dtvision. 
. Regiment of Ekatherinenburg Ist brigade. 


jut 


2. Tomsk .. - ; 

3. Kolivan vs and Brigade: 
16th Division. 

4, Vladimir i. ar As : 

5. Sousdal.. ..  ..  «. “} Ist brigade. 
6. Onglitz.. .. .. . . 2nd brigade. 
17th Division. 

7. Boutirsk.. .. .. «. «- Ist brigade. 


Not more than two field batteries came out of 
the town with the column of Soimonoff, as there 
was scarcely any field artillery in Sevastopol. 
The guns belonging to this column crossed the 
bridge that had been constructed during the 
night over the river Chernaya at Inkerman, un- 
der the cover of the column of Pavloff, and were 
to have joined that of Soimonoff on the heights. 

The column of General Pavloff that crossed 
the river Chernaya by the Inkerman bridge con- 
sisted of the following regiments : 

11th Division. 
8. Regiment of Selesghinsk 


9, Yakoutsk .. .. | 1st brigade. 
10. Okhotsk .. .. .. 2nd brigade. 
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17th Division. 
11. Borodino 


12. Taroutine “ 2nd brigade. 


With this column there crossed as many guns as 
it was possible to get along the narrow causeway. 

Thus, at the battle of Inkerman there were 
12 regiments: those of the 16th and 17th divi- 
sions were less than 3000 men each, while those 
of the LOth and 11th were more than 3000 men, 
so that at a fair average they may be placed at 
3000 men, which will give 36,000 bayonets; 
there were not less than 10 batteries or 120 guns 
actually engaged, with about 3000 artillerymen, 
besides two batteries that remained in reserve on 
the other side of the river. There were also en- 
gaged two battalions of riflemen ; so that in round 
numbers there were about 40,000 men engaged. 

When the Colonel returned from General 
Dannenberg he sent for the commanders of bat- 
talions, who informed us that our regiment was 
to cross the bridge first, and that we were to 
occupy the heights to the south of the bridge. 
The 3rd and 4th battalions were to form in front 
in columns of companies, while the Ist and 2nd 
were to form in the rear in attacking columns of 
battalions. Under our cover the artillery were 
to gain the heights by two roads; one to the left 
that passes above the quarry ravine, and the 
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other to the right, which had been constructed 
by the 6th sapper battalion by order of Prince 
Menschikof, and was finished in July 1854; this 
road was very important during the battle of 
Inkerman. After a halt of about half-an-hour 
we began to move down the hill towards the 
river Chernaya. We advanced in the most per- 
fect silence and order, though I never for a mo- 
ment imagined that the Allies would allow us to 
reach the bridge by the long and narrow ecause- 
way that led to it, as a couple of field-pieces 
on the road above the bridge would have swept 
it from end to end. We however reached the 
bridge that had been hurriedly constructed during 
the night by sailors, in safety: we asked these 
men if they had seen the enemy; they said he 
was either asleep or making his coffee, as they 
had been all round the hills and seen no one. 
Then we all began to consider the success of our 
enterprise as certain, for it was evident the 
Allies would be surprised. Having crossed the 
bridge, we moved a little to the right, and then 
began to ascend the hill. Not a shot was heard 
on either side. The day now began to break, 
but we were enveloped in such a thick fog that 
the rays of the sun could not penetrate, nor 
could we see far before us. I remarked that in 
the faces of all the men near me there was 
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depicted a deathly paleness, and I turned to the 
commander of the battalion, Captain Vaksmout 
(who was acting in this duty, as our Major had 
not yet thought fit to join the regiment), with 
the remark, “How pale you are!” He said, 
“Well, look at yourself!” and having in my 
pocket a small hair-brush with a looking-glass at 
the back, I ventured to take a peep at my own 
face, and found that like the rest I was as pale 
as a sheet. 

When we were half way up the hill the 
Colonel halted us, as our first line had reached 
the summit. To the right of us we could hear 
the artillery firmg. Before daybreak the regi- 
ments of the 10th and 16th divisions had left the 
town and formed in front of bastion No. I.; the 
regiment of Boutirsk came out of bastion No. II. 
As the day broke these troops began to move. 
In the rear of our regiment, the regiment of 
Borodino had crossed the bridge and had climbed 
the hills more to the right of us. Immediately 
behind this regiment the artillery had begun to 
cross, and took the new road of Prince Menschi- 
koff, in order to join the column coming out of the - 
town. When these batteries had passed, the rest 
of the guns began to cross, and took the road to 
the left above the quarry ravine, under cover of 
our regiment. The 11th division, provided with 
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gabions and fascines, was to throw up the trench 
behind us on the heights as we advanced. Sud- 
denly, without any apparent reason, our front 
line turned to the left, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Smelkoff, commanding the 4th battalion, shouted 
“To the left!” We soon afterwards discovered 
that they had seen the regiment of Ekatherinen- 
burg moving in that direction, and they had 
done the same. The Colonel inquired who 
had given the order to the left, since General 
Dannenberg had ordered him to crown the 
heights and wait for orders; “besides,” added 
he, “don’t you see the artillery is coming up 
the hill, and we are placed here to cover its ad- 
vance?” But no one listened to his remon- 
strance, and the 3rd and 4th battalions began to 
descend the hill towards the road with loud 
hurrahs! When the commander of our bat- 
talion asked of the Colonel what we were to do, 
he said, “Oh, go!” with an angry wave of the 
hand. | 

We formed into columns of companies, and 
descended to the road, which we crossed, and 
reached the quarry ravine just above the 
quarries ; the descent was excessively steep, and 
the men became broken ; many of them left here 
their knapsacks, great-coats, and sapping tools. 
By dint of great exertions I managed to keep 
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my company together, nor would I allow the 
men to abandon any of their knapsacks. The 
ascent from the quarry ravine was more difficult 
than the descent, as it was so steep that we were 
obliged to drag ourselves up by catching hold of 
the brushwood. For any one who knows the 
ground I have only to say that it was just above 
the limekiln. I managed, however, to keep my 
company together, as I knew if they once broke 
I could not collect them again. In the mean 
time the men of the 3rd and 4th battalions 
were standing before a small battery, shouting 
hurrah! and waving their caps for us to come 
on; the buglers continually played the advance, 
and several of my men broke from the ranks at 
a run, I still, however, kept them together. 
As wé got higher up the hill we began to hear 
the whistle of the rifle-balls about us, and some 
of the men began to remonstrate with me that 
we should be too late, that the battle would be 
over before we could get up. I said I thought 
there would be plenty for us to do as well as for 
those behind us. | 
Around the battery there was a crowd of 
soldiers in disorder, broken by the ground they 
had crossed ; to the right was part of the regi- 
ment of Borodino, the rest of which, like our- 
selves, was still advancing. The regiment of 
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Ekatherinenburg was to the right of us, and 
afterwards descended into the ravine, where the 
soldiers helped themselves to what they liked 
best out of the knapsacks of our men. They 
then formed in a second line in the rear, and a 
little below the regiment of Borodino and our 
own. I brought my company to within forty 
yards of the battery, and, turning to see in what 
order they were, I perceived a great many 
people on the spur where the first lighthouse 
was situated; I took them for the Grand Dukes 
with Prince Menschikoff and their suites. I 
said to the men, “ Do you see there? at the 
lighthouse are the Grand Dukes; mind you 
don’t disgrace yourselves in their sight!” Every 
man in the company turned his head, and in | 
answer to my question, “Do you see them ?” 
‘We do, sir!” was the answer of the whole 
company. “Then forward with the bayonet!” 
shouted I. The crowd gave way right and left, 
as with a loud hurrah my company of about 120 
men rushed at the battery; the men who were 
in disorder followed our example, and moved 
forwards. I scrambled up the barbette of the 
battery, and saw by the red coats that we were 
engaged with Englishmen. They had, too, tall 
black caps: what they were I did not know, but 
I have since learnt that they were the English 
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Guards; they retired about 400 yards, and 
opened a fire of rifles upon us. The battery 
was constructed for two guns, but they were 
not there; inside the battery were kettles boil- 
ing on the fires, and most probably the Guards 
were preparing their breakfast ; several soldiers 
went into the battery, and began to look for 
plunder. Here my company became mixed up 
with the crowd, so that it was impossible to re- 
store order. Close to me stood a young ensign 
of the name of Protopopoff, and, seeing that 
he looked dull, I asked what was the matter. 
“ Ah!” said he, “tell my uncle to write home, 
and say that I was killed at the battle of Inker- 
man!” His uncle was in our regiment. I told 
him that he ought not to joke like that, “for 
don’t you see the day is ours?” I had hardly 
time to pronounce these words before he was 
struck in the left side by a rifle-ball, and died 
almost immediately. Shortly after this I re- 
ceived a blow on the left shoulder from a small 
stone, and I heard from all sides cries that “the 
Ekatherinenburgers are killing us!” I asked 
what was the matter, and at the same instant a 
man fell dead beside me. I ordered the men 
who were near me to see where he was shot. 
They said in the back of the head, so there could 
be no longer any doubt. Taking with me six 
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men of my company, I went down to the regi- 
ment of Ekatherinenburg, which I found about 
half way down the hill in a disorganised mass 
and firing. On my asking them what they 
were firing at, they said they were firing over 
our heads. “How can you be firing over our 
heads when you are killing our men?” [ tried 
to reason with them, and persuade them if they 
would not advance at least to cease firmg, when 
a man stepped out and fired close to me. I 
could contain myself no longer, but began to be- 
labour him with the flat of my sword, when I 
saw a Major coming up to me, and I rushed to 
meet him. “ What on earth are you about? 
Why don’t you look to yourmen? Why don’t 
you advance? If you won't advance, at least 
order your men to cease firing, for they are 
killing us!’ The Major said in a plaintive 
voice, “ What can I do when they have killed 
more than half of us!’ Thinking he meant the 
enemy, I said, “ And is that a reason why you 
should now kill your own people?” “No,” said 
he, “it 1s they,” pointing to the men, “who have 
shot us; I am the only field officer left, and what 
can I do with such ruffians!” “It is a shame, 
Mr. Major,” said I, “to fear your own men!” 
We were joined by an officer from the regiment of 
Borodino, who added his remonstranceg to mine, 
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but without effect. The Major left us, and went 
farther down the hill out of the way. Ireturned 
again to the battery, but here reigned such con- 
fusion that it was impossible to distinguish the 
men of my own regiment. Suddenly a cry was 
raised that we were being out-flanked ; I shouted 
for the men’ of my company, but it was of no 
use, and the sergeant-major said they were 
mixed up with the others, so that it would be 
impossible to separate them. At this time I met. 
young Ensign Arnaoutoff, who said, as coolly as 
possible, “ How do you do? They would not let 
me have my sleep out to-day!” This man was 
always thought a coward in the regiment be- 
cause he was slow! I asked some of the officers 
what we had better do, advance or retire, as it was 
useless to remain where we were; but they were 
all undecided, saying that the Colonel was not 
there, nor were the commanders of battalions, 
and in many cases the captains had been killed. 
In the mean time the fire from below kept in- 
creasing, for it appeared that the Ekatherinen- 
burgers had resolved on our destruction. (En- 
sign Lepinsky of our regiment had a Russian 
ball extracted from his heel after the battle.) I 
afterwards learnt that the commander of a bat- 
tery on the hill had brought four guns to bear 


upon us, as, seeing we were fired at by a Russian 
» ta *) 
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regiment, he took us naturally enough for the 
enemy ; fortunately for us an officer, who knew 
who we were, rode up to the guns when they 
were ready to fire, otherwise our loss would have 
been much heavier than it was. The picket 
that we found in the battery still remained about 
400 yards from us, firing, and wMen in some 
cases I suppose they ran short of ammunition 
they came nearer and threw stones. The chaos 
was something extraordinary around the bat- 
tery: some of the men were grumbling at the 
regiment of Ekatherinenburg, others were shout- 
ing for artillery to come up, the buglers con- 
stantly played the signal to advance, and drum- 
mers beat to the attack, but nobody thought of 
moving; there we stood like a flock of sheep. 

It will be seen that three regiments or twelve 
battalions attacked a battery in which there was 
a picket of about forty English soldiers, and, 
having gained possession of the battery, no one 
ever thought of pushing on, nor did we know 
which direction to take. Qn the right flank and 
centre things were not in a much better state. 
At the same time that the column of Soimonoff 
came out of the bastion I., the regiment of 
Boutirsk came out of bastion II. One of the first 
shots that were fired killed General Soimonof,, 
which was the chief cause of the disorder in the 
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10th division. The regiment of Ekatherinen- 
burg having killed the greater part of its own 
officers (only one-tenth of the number came out 
of action), the men, having no one to command 
them, wandered Heaven knows whither, and led 
our brigade astray, which brought us up to the 
two-gun battery, where we ought never to have 
been. The regiment of Tomsk took that of 
Boutirsk for French, for two reasons—the first 
was the density of the fog, and the second 
because the men of the regiment of Boutirsk 
wore caps in shape very much like the French 
kept, only higher.* The regiment of Tomsk 
opened fire upon the regiment of Boutirsk, and 
then rushed in with the bayonet, only discover- 
ing their blunder when close upon them; and 
several officers ran towards them shouting that 
they were the regiment of Boutirsk. One 
drunken man, however, took a sergeant of the 
regiment of Boutirsk prisoner and brought him 
into the town. In vain the sergeant assured him 
that he was Russian like himself, advancing as a 
proof that he spoke his own language. “No, 
no,’ said the hero, “that will not do. When 
you get into trouble you can all talk Russian ! 


* These caps were introduced by Chomontoff, the Ataman of all 
the Cossacks, under whose orders the 1st brigade of our division had 
been placed, 
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After this nothing shall persuade me that all 
Frenchmen don’t know our language!” The 
regiment of Kolivan advanced up the ravine and 
took prisoners an English picket. General Dan- 
nenberg, seeing that his front line was in dis- 
order, ordered the second to adyance. The 
three regiments of the 16th division, with two 
of the 10th division, advanced with the bayonet, 
but were beaten back. 

About half-past nine we could see some troops 
advancing towards us, and the buglers sounded 
“To the left about!” All turned round and be- 
gan to run helter-skelter. The officers shouted 
for the men to halt, but to no avail, for none 
of them thought of stopping, but each followed 
the direction his fancy or his fears prompted. 
I went straight down the hill towards the river. 
During this flight not a few were shot down, 
as the fire of rifles increased every minute. We 
met the commander of the 4th battalion, Lieute- 
_nant-Colonel Smelkoff, who was walking slowly 
about, holding carefully his left hand. In answer 
to my question what was the matter, he said 
he was wounded. I then asked him what he 
thought would come of all this disorder, as the 
Ekatherinenburgers had been firing into us. 
He answered, ‘God only knows!” In the mean 
time the three regiments of the 11th division 
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crossed the bridge and gained the heights by the 
Menschikoff road. 

Our men began to collect near the aqueduct 
that crosses the end of the quarry ravine; but 
even here the rifle-balls reached us, and the men 
began to run towards the bridge. Suddenly, as 
if he fell from heaven, appeared amongst us the 
General of our division, Kiriakoff, whom we had 
not seen for some days. “ Halt, halt!” shouted 
he, waving franticly his Cossack whip; but the 
soldiers paid little attention to him, so, in order 
to gain proper respect from the men, he began 
to beat them with his whip, shouting that the 
officers did not attend to their duty, or the men 
would never have run. Some of the men, who 
could not bear to see this, shouted, “ Go up there 
yourself. He was not to be seen in the fight, 
but he makes himself felt now it’s over.” Some 
Kinglish soldiers, who had been made prisoners, 
were brought past, and I could judge by their 
expression of countenance that they were ex-_ 
tremely surprised at the extraordinary conduct 
of our General. 

The first company of carabineers, the first 
company of the battalion to which I belonged, 
came out of the quarry ravine under the arches. 
It was commanded by Sub-Lieutenant Ivanoff, 
whom I asked what had become of Captain : 
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whose company it was, “He is-gone to the 
field-hospital,” was the reply. “Is he wounded ?” 
“Oh, no.” “Then how could he leave his com- 
pany?” “Very simply. With our company 
was Colonel Gordeieff. Captain came up 
to me and told me to do his duty for him while 
he went to the field-hospital. After this he 
made the best of his way out of danger.” 

I put it to all—is it not enough to disgust one 
with a service in which a man, because he is the 
son of a Major-General and the former Colonel of 
a regiment, can with impunity desert his post in 
the field of battle? Not only was nothing said 
about a court-martial, but this man was one of 
the first to be rewarded for his distinguished con- 
duct; while others, who faced all the dangers 
and were in the thick of the fight, were over- 
looked altogether. This same company of cara- 
bineers remained close to the quarries and never 
came near the two-gun battery. 

Behind the rock to the eastward of the ravine 
we began to bring into something like order our 
scattered forces. In this the General was very 
active. We then moved on and up a little hill 
on which there were some old barracks. We were 
in one mass under the command of Major Karou- 
nine, the commander of our 8rd battalion. While 
we halted here my servant brought me some 
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breakfast, which proved most acceptable after 
our long march and fight. We then moved to 
the right and formed across the road, where we 
remained about an hour while the 11th division 
was engaged with the bayonet, forming, as it 
were, the reserve to that division, which was 
beaten off and retreated towards the town. On 
learning this several of the officers and one 
Rémer,who for political crimes had been degraded 
to the ranks, begged of the Major to advance, but 
this he refused to do and restrained their ardour. 
About this time there came up to us Sub-Lieu- 
tenant Sabakine, on crutches. He had so chafed 
his foot during the long marches we had made 
on the preceding days that a large wound was 
formed, and when we moved in the morning he 
was left at the bivouac. When he heard that 
the regiment was gone to fight at Inkerman, he 
limped after us as best he could, and he only 
regretted that he had come too late to be of any 
service. This is true courage, which one in- 
voluntarily admires. We asked him if he had 
seen Captain ——-. “Oh, yes,” said he, “I 
saw him standing on the other side of the bridge, 
smoking cigarettesd’ Odessa, and who do you think 
is with him? -——!” “Is he wounded?” I 
asked. ‘No; he said he felt a little sick, and 
socameaway.” “Itis disgraceful to find officers 
K 3 
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such cowards!” The Major wanted an officer 
to go to the bridge to ask the Colonel for orders. 
I offered to go, and found him near the bridge 
with the General, who ordered us to retreat to 
the river, which we did along the road. 

During the retreat, or rather flight, from the 
two-gun battery, we lost a great many men from 
our ignorance of the ground; every one ran 
according to his own judgment, and many found 
themselves at the top of high precipitous rocks 
or the quarries, and such was the panic that had 
taken possession of the men that many of them, 
making the sign of the cross, threw themselves 
over and were dashed to pieces. I saw more 
than one instance of this; numbers, especially 
wounded men, crept into the caves that abound 
here, and were never heard of more. 

When we got near the bridge we could no 
longer hear the sound of the whistling bullets. 
The Colonel ordered us to muster our companies, 
and I found that I had only forty-five men left 
out of one hundred and twenty, the number with 
which I left the bivouac that morning. The 
first (carabineer) company that had been with 
the Colonel, and under the command of Captain 
——, was found to have lost only three men (!); 
but as it had given men to make up the other 
companies, it had lost twenty men altogether. 
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While we were here the men began to show 
their prizes: one had found in the battery a 
revolver with one charge still in the chamber, 
but the cap was gone—perhaps that one charge 
missing fire had cost the owner his life. Another 
man obtained and brought away an English 
artillery saddle, a third had a knapsack. The 
officers of the regiment collected round the 
Colonel, and General Kiriakoff joined the party 
and told us that he had complained to the Grand 
Dukes that Prince Menschikoff used him very 
badly, since he had sent one of the brigades of his 
(17th) division into the town, and the other had 
been given over to General Dannenberg, thus 
depriving him altogether of his command. I 
thought at the time that most probably Menschi- 
koff had understood the man, and had learnt that 
his conduct at the Alma did not inspire con- 
fidence. 

While we were here, a fliigel aide-de-camp 
rode up and asked the Colonel who had ordered 
him to retreat. General Kiriakoff answered for 
him and said that a fliigel aide-de-camp had 
galloped up and told them to retire. The fliigel 
aide-de-camp rode off without saying a word. 
Will the reader compare this with what I stated 
above about my going for orders, when I saw no 
fliigel aide-de-camp ? nor do I believe any orders 
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had been given for us to retire. We remained 
near the bridge about half an hour, when we 
crossed it and the causeway. About twenty 
minutes afterwards the enemy’s artillery appeared 
on the heights and opened fire on us, and then 
off we ran as fast as our legs could carry us, 
though the General tried to stop the men, in 
which we partly succeeded. 

The regiments of the 11th and 16th divisions 
with the regiment of Boutirsk retreated into the 
town; the 16th division and the regiment of 
Boutirsk retired behind bastion II.; the 11th 
division with all the artillery retreated to bas- 
tion I. Yes, all the guns, to the number of up- 
wards of a hundred, with the exception of those 
that were disabled and left the field across the 
bridge before the battle was over, retreated into 
the town. The retreat of the artillery by a nar- 
row road was attended with great difficulty, as 
the infantry had retired first, thus leaving the 
guns to shift for themselves. It was fortunate 
for the fate of these guns that Totleben rode out 
to see what was going on, and, remarking the 
confusion that reigned, he sent back two bat- 
talions of the regiment of Boutirsk with orders 
to remain till every gun had entered the town. 
During the battle General Dannenberg sought 
the posts of the greatest danger, and, seeing that 
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he had not succeeded in his plan, he appeared to 
seek death. ‘Two horses were killed under him, 
and the greater part of his staff were either killed 
or wounded. The Grand Dukes were present at 
the battery near the first lighthouse with Prince 
Menschikoff, and from this poiift a courier was de- 
spatched to the Emperor announcing the success- 
ful commencement of the battle. They afterwards 
crossed the Inkerman bridge while the troops 
were advancing, and entered the town by the 
Menschikoff road near the bastion II. From this 
they went into the Malakhoff bastion, where they 
remained about half an hour, when, seeing that 
their hopes of a victory were disappointed, they 
crossed over to the north side of the harbour. 

A sortie was made from bastion Y. by the re- 
giment of Minsk of the 14th division with one 
light field battery, under the command of Gene- 
ral Timofeyeff, when it was said that they spiked 
fifteen guns in a French battery. 

In the town there were not left more than 
7000 regular troops, and these dispersed over 
a large space; they consisted of the following 
regiments, viz.: the regiment of Tobolsk of the 
10th division, the regiment of Volhynia of the 
14th division, the regiment of Moscow of the 
17th division (of this regiment there were not 
more than 300 men left after the battle of the 
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Alma), two battalions of Cossacks of the Black 
Sea, and the reserves and depéts of the 13th 
division, that had also good cause to remember 
the day of the Alma. These I consider as the 
garrison of the town, and with the sailors and 
gunners would dmount to about 20,000 men. 
Had a small force attacked boldly the town on 
that day, nothing could have been easier than to 
succeed. 

The loss on the side of the Russians at the 
battle of Inkerman was very great, and, as far as 
I was able to ascertain, amounted to 12,300 rank 
and file, killed, wounded, and missing ; our regi- 
ment alone lost 1600 men, and my company 75. 
The loss in officers was also very great; our re- 
giment lost 28 out of 50; in some other regi- 
ments the proportion was greater, as, for instance, 
in the regiment of Ekatherinenburg. General 
Soimonoff was shot through the body and died 
shortly afterwards ; two other Generals, Villebois 
and. Okhterloné, were wounded, as well as the 
colonels of five regiments. General Kishinsky, 
the commander of the artillery, received a con- 
tusion from a splinter of a shell. 

At the same time that the battle of Inkerman 
was being fought, General Liprandi, under the 
orders of Prince Gortchakoff I., manceuvred on 
the plain of Balaclava, which he threatened in 
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order to keep the attention of the column left for 
the defence of that place engaged. 

After all was over Prince Menschikoff was 
entirely at a loss how to send’the disastrous 
intelligence to the Emperor after the favourable 
report he had despatched in thé morning. <Ac- 
cordingly a council of war was held that even- 
ing at which were present the Grand Dukes. 
At this council it was resolved that General 
Dannenberg should go himself to St. Petersburg 
and tell the Emperor-what had happened. The 
idea was first proposed by the Grand Duke Ni- 
cholas, saying, “ Your Excellency knows well 
the ground and your own plan of attack, so I 
should advise you to go yourself, and relate to 
my father all the particulars in order to prevent 
mistakes.” 

I think the journey to St. Petersburg must 
not have been very agreeable when the General 
reflected that at the end of it he would have to 
stand before Nicholas with the report of a de- 
feated attack which he had planned. 

I learnt afterwards that, at the council of war 
that preceded the battle of Inkerman, General 
Liprandi had proposed with the other two divi- 
sions of the 4th corps (Liprandi commanded the 
12th division) to attack the heights of Balaclava, 
which, having succeeded, would have deprived 
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the English of the harbour, of so much import- 
ance to them; they would then have been obliged 
to get their supplies from Kamiesh or Kazach, 
which would greatly have increased their dif_i- 
culties during the winter, as the distance is 
much greater. It is very probable that this plan 
would have succeeded, as the position of Bala- 
clava was not then fortified as it has been since. 
The plan of General Liprandi was not received, 
as he was only a general of division, and Dan- 
nenberg commanded a corps d’armée; the rank 
a man holds in Russia is generally considered a 
criterion for his abilities, though the rule does not 
always hold good. General Dannenberg, however, 
is a very clever General, and completed his edu- 
cation at the Military Academy, and, though his 
plan was well conceived and promised every suc- 
cess, yet he had not energry sufficient to carry it 
out in detail. 

After we moved from the bridge we retired to 
our old position on the heights of the Belbek, 
which we reached about five o’clock in the 
evening, and immediately lay down to sleep 
after our hard day. The disorder that reigned 
in the town that night was beyond conception ; 
all the field-guns that had been engaged at In- 
kerman were crowded together in the Karabel- 
naya, so that there was hardly room to move; 
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they were transported across the great harbour 
to the north side in steamers during the latter 
part of the night. A field-hospital had been 
established beyond the Inkerman bridge, and 
all night boats and small steamers were em- 
ployed transporting the wounded to the barracks 
_ on the north side of the harbour. Another hos- 
pital was established in the Karabelnaya. 

On the morning of the 6th, having recovered 
from our fatigues of the day before, we began to 
inquire after the fate of our fellow officers, and 
we learnt that one was wounded and in the hos- 
pital, another killed, and so on. Every one lost 
his courage when he saw the ravages that had 
been committed in our ranks; no laughing or 
jesting was heard in the regiment, but every 
man seemed most fervently to thank his Maker 
that he had been preserved through this terrible 
day, the like of which has never been seen, 
when the third of an army was destroyed in one 
battle. I have no doubt that some of our officers 
fell from the balls of their own men; I know 
that Captain Goreff was shot by the soldiers of 
his own company, and do not think that was a 
solitary instance. 

At 11 a.m. an order came that Prince Men- 
schikoff would inspect the troops at 1 o'clock; 
at half-past 12 we stood to our arms, and soon 
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afterwards he rode up in apparently a very ill 
temper, as he wore a settled frown on his brows ; 
he spoke in a very low tone of voice, and thanked 
us in the name of the Emperor for the gallantry 
we had shown in the action of yesterday. He 
then rode on to the regiment of Borodino, that 
stood next to us, when the officers of that regi- 
ment and ours stepped out of the ranks and com- 
plained that the regiment of Ekatherinenburg 
had fired at us; and that when we had remon- 
strated with the Major, who was the senior 
officer of the regiment, and told him to order his 
men to cease firing, as they were killing us, he 
refused to interfere. As no one knew the name 
of the Major, a Captain of the regiment of Boro- 
dino offered to go with the Prince to’point him 
out; nothing was done to the regiment, and I 
have reason to believe the Major escaped all 
punishment, for we never heard any more ais 
the matter. 

The next day (7th) we were told that the 
Grand Dukes would inspect us, and about one 
o'clock they came up to us, thanking us in the 
name of their father for the gallant manner in 
which we had fought; they added that they 
thanked us too in their own names, as our regi- 
ment was the first in the two-gun battery, and 
that for our gallantry they had each received 
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the cross of St. George, which they pointed to 
on the breasts of their grey great-coats. I could 
not help reflecting that we had done little to be 
thanked for, save losing our men. A profound 
melancholy was remarkable in the expression of 
countenance of these two young princes; no 
doubt they were touched by the loss of so many 
human lives. The regiment of Borodino could 
not muster eight hundred men after the battle of 
Inkerman, so that, if courage is to be judged by 
the extent of the losses, theirs must have ex- 
ceeded ours. 

On the morning of the 8th I went to the 
barracks on the north side of the harbour to see 
a comrade who had been wounded on the 5th. 
On reachfhe the barracks the scene presented 
there was so replete with horrors that nothing 
will ever efface it from my memory ; not only 
were the buildings full of miserable maimed 
objects, but the courtyards were crowded with 
dead and dying, who lay there in their agony, 
with their ghastly wounds unwashed and un- 
dressed, in the dirt and dust. Not only were 
these unfortunate men unattended to, but the 
dead were not carried away. I had to pass 
through two of these courts of suffering, which 
presented all the concentrated horrors of a field 
of battle within the smallest possible space, and 
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without the excitement that enables one to sup- 
port the sight of men in their agony after an 
action. I felt sick at heart, and could understand 
why a Russian soldier prefers death on the field 
to a wound, however slight. After passing 
through one room full of wounded, I found 
Masnikoff, with whom I had sat on the same 
form at school, and with whom I had entered 
the service and the same regiment. He was 
wounded in the right shoulder by a rifle-ball, 
but no surgeon had ever examined his wound ; 
there he lay, Heaven only knows on what, 
covered with blood that had flowed from his 
wound. He begged of me to bind him up with 
anything, as he could feel the ball gradually 
sinking inside his body; he also afked for a 
change of linen to be sent to him, as what he 
had on was saturated with blood. I asked him 
if a doctor had been to see him. “No,” said he, 
“a feldsher, or hospital dresser, came and dressed 
the wounds of those who were slightly wounded, 
but he said it was useless to do anything for me, 
as there were no hopes of my recovery, so I shall 
die, and I hope soon.” He asked me to make 
such arrangements as I could about his property, 
and to write to his father. I asked if the Grand 
Dukes had been there. “The day before yester- 
day they were in the next’ room, but they did 
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not come in here.” In the same room with my 
poor comrade was an officer of the name of Er- 
molaéff, who had been slightly wounded with a 
splinter of a shell. As I knew him, I asked after 
his health. “Iam improving slowly,” said he. 
“Has your wound been dressed?” I asked. 
“Yes,” said he, “ but I was obliged to pay those 
swine to get them to wash and dress my arm; 
the dressers won't do anything without money, 
the brutes! But I must give all praise to 
a poor woman from Sevastopol; she is called 
Maria; she attends to us as well as she can— 
brings us tea, washes and dresses such wounds as 
she is able—in fact, takes care of us all.” “Is not 
that the same woman,” asked I, “ whom I saw 
dressing the wounds of the soldiers in the court- 
yard ?” “ Most probably, as no one else is likely 
to care for them, poor fellows!” At this time a 
soldier entered the room and announced that 
the Grand Dukes were coming, which was a 
signal for all visitors to retire. I waited near 
the door while their Highnesses visited the 
wounded I had just left. Michael was the first 
to come out, and, as he came near me, [ could 
remark that tears were standing in his eyes. 
As he passed he returned my salute, and asked 
whether I was wounded. “Iam not, your Im- 
perial Highness,” I answered. “Were you in 
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the action?” “I was, your Imperial Highness, 
and have only 45 men left in my company out 
of 120!” “Yes, I remember your regiment was 
the first in the English battery.” “It was, your 
Imperial Highness.” While this conversation 
was going on, a number of wounded soldiers be- 
gan to crawl along the ground towards us; some 
without arms, others without legs, each man 
groaning in agony; altogether there must have 
been near 300 of these remnants of humanity. It 
was a most touching spectacle. At the last ques- 
tion of the Grand Duke Michael his brother 
Nicholas came out with a stern frown on his 
brow. Michael made some observation to his 
brother in a low tone in French, and they moved 
away. ‘This was a signal for the poor fellows to 
call the attention of their Princes to them by a 
piteous cry of “ Your Imperial Highnesses!” and 
all holding up to their sight the remains of their 
mutilated limbs. Nicholas turned and said, in 
what appeared to me a stern voice, “ Never 
mind, my father will reward you all!” “ Yes,” 
said one, “ but he cannot return me my arm !” 
The Grand Dukes hurriedly passed through 
this crowd, in which they were aided by their 
aide-de-camp, who removed the men who lay in 
their path. I returned to say good-bye to my 
comrade and old schoolfellow, and learnt that 
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the Grand Dukes had promised to give money 
to the wounded officers. From this I went into 
another part of the barracks to see the com- 
mander of my battalion Major Ihashenko, who 
was still in the hospital on account of his eyes 
that were injured in the town. He appeared to 
me to be quite well, but said he was afraid that 
the fresh air might prove injurious to him, 
though I believe he never had anything the mat- 
ter with him. The Grand Dukes had asked him 
whether he would soon be able to join his regi- 
ment, as he appeared well. This was a goo 

example for the young officers of the regiment! 

On the 9th the celebrated Russian surgeon 
Pirogoff arrived at the north side. He per- 
formed a great many operations and improved 
the state of the hospitals. The next day he 
examined my comrade Masnikoff, but said he 
thought he was not able to bear the extraction of 
the ball, as it was tvo late ; had the operation been 
performed earlier, his life would have been saved. 
He died on the 11th. 

We remained on the same position till the 
16th of November, and were employed making 
gabions and fascines, which were sent into the 
town. During all this time we were without any 
shelter, except such huts as we could erect with 
branches of trees, and they afforded very little 
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protection against the weather; these huts were 
all blown away by the terrific hurricane of the 
14th of November. After the battle of Inker- 
man the Grand Dukes gave to each soldier two 
silver roubles. Now only was distributed the 
money that the Emperor had ordered to be given 
to the men for the first and second days (L7th 
and 18th of October), though it was received 
on the 29th of October; wat as the battle of 
Inkerman was then foreseen, it was not consi- 
dered advisable to give money to men who 
might be killed ; it was kept till after the batile, 
and what ought to have belonged to the killed 
went into the pockets of the officers commanding 
regiments. 

The Grand Dukes remained a week after the 
battle of Inkerman, visited the town, and it was 
said they went into the bastions. They went to 
the hospitals daily, though very little improve- 
ment in the attention to the wounded seemed to 
result from their presence. 

Sick and wounded were sent daily to the hos- 
pitals at Bakchi Sarai, Simpheropol, and other 
places. As the means of transport were not 
great for this purpose, all the waggons that 
were returning empty were forced to carry 
these unfortunate men—even private waggons 
were seized. 
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Several of our officers who had the advantage 
of influence, finding the affairs we were likely to 
be engaged in not at all to their taste, sought 
and found staff and other employments at 
Simpheropol and in the interior, that took them 
out of danger in the event of another battle like 
that of Inkerman, for they did not like the idea 
of again meeting the English and French in the 
field. These men were all Russians ; not a single 
Pole shirked a duty or refused to meet the 
enemy’s bayonets. In Simpheropol it became 
very easy to obtain a certificate of a wound that 
incapacitated the possessor for military service ; 
the average pr@e was about 400 silver roubles ; 
many availed themselves of this. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


From NovEMBER 17TH, 1854, TO Marcu dru, 1855. 


me 


Chorgoun — Its fortifications — Differences of opinion between Gort- 
chakoff and Liprandi — Winter-quarters — Reconnaissances by 
the Allies — Truth-telling — Russian care for the sick — Vodka 
distributed — A gallant band of volunteers — Treatment of Poles 
in the Russian army — The author’s plan to quit the Russian 
service— The plan carried out— Arrival at the British head- 
quarters. 


On the 17th of November S@r brigade was 
ordered to Chorgoun, and we marched thither 
on the same day. At the descent of the Mac- 
kenzie Heights we were ordered to extend our 
men as much as possible, so that the Alles might 
take us for a much larger body of troops than we 
really were. We reached Chorgoun about four 
o'clock in the afternoon. The position pointed 
out for our regiment was before the bridge 
(Traktir), on the low rising ground, where a 
redoubt for twelve guns was afterwards con- 
structed. The regiment of Borodino took up a 
position opposite the ford. 

Before our arrival at Chorgoun, the 12th divi- 
sion was stationed there under General Liprandi, 
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who lived at Chorgoun. The regiments of this 
division occupied the same positions they had 
gained on the 25th of October. The Hussar 
brigade of the 6th cavalry division was on the 
left bank of the river, opposite the regiment of 
Borodino, with two sotnias of Cossacks. Prince 
Gortchakoff I., who commanded all the troops 
in this position, lived at the village of Karlovka. 
The men of the 12th division had many hard- 
ships to support, as there was no water on the 
ground they occupied ; consequently the kitchens 
were near the canal, and the food was carried to 
the men in casks or camp-kettles, as the soldiers 
were never all@gved day or night to quit their 
arms. 

From the 18th to the 27th of November we 
remained here. Prince Gortchakoff I. was much 
occupied in fortifying the position of Chorgoun, 
so that the men of our brigade were employed 
some upon the works themselves, and others in 
preparing gabions and fascines. The idea of the 
Prince was to fortify Chorgoun and then with- 
draw for the winter the troops that were on the 
left bank of the river. He said the position of 
Chorgoun was of the greatest importance, since 
it kept the enemy from the road to Korales and 
Bakchi Sarai. The fortifications were as follows : 
—opposite the bridge, and in front of our regi- 

L 2 
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ment, a redoubt was constructed for twelve field- 
pieces; opposite the ford, near the bald hill, at 
the foot of the Chorgoun hills, on which was the 
Chorgoun telegraph, a battery for eight guns; a 
little above the ford, at the foot of the bald hill, 
another battery for eight guns, six of which 
would bear on the stone bridge and the other 
two on the river. A battery was erected in the 
ravine of Karlovka above the village. Besides 
these batteries three parallel trenches connected 
by zigzags were thrown up on the hill of the 
telegraph. Notwithstanding these labours we 
were obliged to do tht duties of the advanced 
posts every third or fourth nigl®. 

General Liprandi wished to fortify the posi- 
tion in a very different manner. He said that the 
works thrown up by Gortchakoff were useless ; 
but that good batteries ought to be erected on 
the hills on the left bank of the river, as on that 
ground a battle must be fought in the spring. 
Prince Gortchakoff would not consent to leave 
any troops on the left bank, as he said the swell- 
ing of the waters of the river in the spring 
would cut off their retreat, to prevent which 
General Liprandi said it would only be necessary 
to erect two bridges across the river. Gortcha- 
koff I. and Liprandi could never agree; while 
the General of our division, Kiriakoff, agreed 
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with the Prince in everything, for he com- 
manded the 6th corps, of which our division 
formed part. 

The works of Chorgoun were indeed of little 
use. In the first place, the redoubt that ought 
to have enfiladed the bridge did not answer 
the purpose for which it was intended, as 
it was too high up the hill and consequently 
too far off. It was also easy to be taken in 
flank; and, as 1t was a closed work, there was 
not room for twelve guns with their horses 
and tumbrils—not to mention a battalion of 
infantry that ought to hold it as well as the 
artillerymen. ‘She Prince wanted our men to 
erect their huts inside this redoubt. The bat- 
teries at the ford were better, but useless, as the 
position might have been gained without coming 
under their fire. The battery behind Karlovka 
was the best of all, perhaps; only in an attack, if 
the enemy had pressed on, it would have been 
extremely difficult to save the guns out of it. 
What the trenches were intended for no one 
knew, unless it was that Prince Gortchakoff 
thought he should frighten the Allies by his 
earthworks without any guns. But the chief 
blunder was in overlooking a hill on the left 
bank of the river, that completely commands the 
position of Chorgoun up to the foot of the Mac- 
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kenzie Heights. This is the hill on which stands 
now the Sardinian observatory. 

Five days after our arrival at Chorgoun the 
brigade of cavalry left during the night for 
-Bakchi Sarai, as forage began to get very scarce ; 
they were succeeded by the regiment of Cossacks 
of Zolotoroff. 

The constant differing in opinion between 
Prince Gortchakoff and General Liprandi caused 
the former to represent to Prince Menschikoff 
that the 12th division had suffered much from 
its fatiguing outpost duty, and that it would be 
advisable to relieve it. Accordingly the order 
came for the 12th division to g#to Inkerman, as 
the 16th would relieve it. This was what Prince 
Gortchakoff wanted, as the 16th division formed 
part of the 6th corps which he commanded ; conse- 
quently he would have no one to deal with but his 
own immediate subordinates. During the night of 
the 27th-28th, General Liprandi left Chorgoun 
and took up his position at Inkerman, near the 
posthouse. The 16th division arrived on the 
28th, and at five o’clock that afternoon Prince 
Gortchakoff placed his troops in the following — 
manner :—the 2nd brigade of the 16th division 
occupied Hasford’s Hill, where the Sardinian 
observatory has since been erected. Of this bri- 
gade the regiment of Kazan was on the right 
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bank of the Soukhaya river, and that of Ouglitz 
on the left. Of the 1st brigade, the regiment of 
Vladimir occupied our old position; while on 
the hill nearer to Chorgoun was the regiment of 
Sousdal. The regiment of Borodino of our bri- 
gade moved back behind the battery ; while our 
regiment moved behind Chorgoun, which is in 
the ravine leading up to the Mackenzie Heights. 
With these six regiments there were only two 
batteries. On the other side of the river there 
were only Cossack pickets, with the exception of 
the 2nd brigade of the 16th division, that was 
near the river. Prince Gortchakoff I. was satis- 
fied that he had concentrated his forces on the 
right bank of the river. He is reported to have 
said that, with these arrangements, he was not 
afraid of 40,000 of the enemy’s troops. 

From the 28th November to the 4th Decem- 
ber we remained in these positions, engaged im 
completing the earthworks planned by Prince 
Gortchakoff. We began to think these works 
would be endless, and they kept the men from 
hutting themselves ; besides no one could see the 
use they were likely to be. We were obliged to 
make a road from Chorgoun to Shoulie, near 
which place Prince Gortchakoff constructed a 
battery for two guns to prevent a flank move- 
ment to cut us off through the villages of Alsu 
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and Kutchka, but this battery was not in the 
right place to answer the object for which it was 
intended. At Chorgoun we used the English 
sapping-tools that had been taken by Liprandi 
in the Turkish redoubts, and all acknowledged 
their superiority over the rude Russian tools the 
men had hitherto used. In consequence of rains 
the water in the Chernaya began to rise, so as to 
render the communications with the 2nd brigade 
of the 16th Division extremely difficult. Prince 
Gortchakoff ordered the sappers to construct 
foot. bridges in addition to one constructed by 
the Tatars that already existed, but one stormy 
night these were all carried away. The Prince 
was beside himself with rage at this misfortune ; 
he determined to build a wooden bridge on 
piles, and for this purpose a pile-driver was 
brought from Simpheropol, and the timber pre- 
pared. " 

On the Ist of December the enemy made a re- 
connaissance, and the Cossack pickets retired in 
perfect order galloping as hard as they possibly 
could. All was confusion at Chorgoun, and 
Gortchakoff did not know what to do when the 
Cossacks came in and reported that the enemy 
was advancing with a visible and invisible force. 
The alarm was sounded, and we had barely time 
to stand to our arms before the enemy’s cavalry, 
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to the number of twelve men, were on the Has- 
ford hill. The riflemen hurried up the hill with 
the regiment of Kazan, as they were at the foot 
near the river; but before they could get near 
enough, the enemy had had time to see all they 
wanted to ascertain; accordingly they turned 
round and began to descend the hill. Now was 
the time for the Cossacks, who had lain hidden, 
to gallop out of their hiding-places, and with 
loud shouts to follow the retreating cavalry, 
though they took great care not to go too near, 
but kept out of the reach of danger. At this 
time I was standing near the Chorgoun tele- 
graph with several other officers, who shouted : 
“Look, look, how our Cossacks are driving 
them! Our Cossacks are fine fellows!” I could 
not help saying, that if the commander of the 
party wished to get rid of the Cossacks he had 
only t® order a halt, and to face about, and that 
manoeuvre would have sent all these fine fellows 
flying. “Oh, no!” said they ; “it would be dis- 
graceful to run away from such a handful of 
men.” Prince Gortchakoff I. was much pleased 
when it was reported to him that the riflemen 
of the regiment of Kazan had driven off the 
enemy’s cavalry, though I do not think more 
than three shots were fired, neither of which 
were effective, at least as far as I could judge. 
13 
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After this affair Gortchakoff only remarked the 
blunder he had committed in not fortifying the 
Hasford hill. The next day he examined the 
spot up to which the cavalry had come, but be- 
fore that it had never entered his head that 
cavalry could have got up that hill. On the 
3rd, notwithstanding the heavy rain, the greater 
part of our regiment was sent to throw up a 
trench and a breastwork on the summit of the 
hill. The superintendent of this work was the 
colonel of the regiment of Kazan, Colonel Has- 
ford, and for this reason the Russians call the 
hill, Hasford hill. Iam much astonished that 
Prince Gortchakoff I. should have been en- 
trusted with the command of a corps d’armée, as 
he had been Governor of Eastern Siberia, but 
had fallen under the displeasure of the Tzar, 
and had lost his appointment. He was a man 
that knew little or nothing about rfilitary 
matters, and yet was entrusted with the com- 
mand of a corps d’armée before an active enemy. 

On the 5th of December the 16th Division 
went into winter-quarters at the villages in the 
valley of Korales, on account of the extreme 
difficulty of getting supplies to Chorgoun. 
Prince Gortchakoff I. and his staff occupied the 
village of Orta Korales. Our brigade remained 
at Chorgoun with one battery of artillery under 
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the command of the General of our Division, 
Kiriakoff. The reason why the 16th Division 
was not left here, was because it was commanded 
by a Pole, a very active and energetic man! 
This is generally the case in Russia. Poles are 
forced to serve, but no confidence is ever placed 
in: them; some embrace even the Greco-Russian 
religion that they may not lose their employ- 
ments, when they have attained a certain rank 
in the service. For instance the Colonel of the 
regiment of Borodino, Verevkine-Shaluta, em- 
braced the Russian religion that he might not 
lose his regiment, while on the road to the 
Crimea. 

The whole of our brigade was stationed on the 
right bank of the river Chernaya about the vil- 
Jages Chorgoun and Karlovka. The Cossacks 
remained on the left bank for picket duty, and 
they eccupied the old ground of the regiment of 
Kazan. After the 16th Division and Prince 
Gortchakoff had left us, we discontinued our 
labours at the earthworks, and began to build 
huts for ourselves. The General, Colonel, and 
Major of our battalion, who joined the regiment 
again at Chorgoun not long before this, made 
themselves comfortable at the village of Chor- 
goun, and I followed their example by taking up 
my quarters in a Tatar house opposite the one 
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chosen by the General. Here I remained up to 
the 5th of March, 1855. Major-General Souk- 
honine had charge of the pickets and advanced 
posts. 

During the time of our occupying Chorgoun 
we were twice disturbed by the Allies. The first 
time was on the 30th of December. I was only 
just out of bed when a man of my company 
came running into my room with the intelli- 
gence that the enemy was coming. The Cos- 
sacks as usual retired without loss of time, and 
they were not stopped till they reached Shou- 
lie. We stood to our arms, and the first bat- 
talion of the regiment of Borodino took up its 
position on the hill, near the telegraph, where 
was the General Kinakoff. My battalion oc 
cupied the heights to the left of Chorgoun; the 
second battalion of our regiment occupied the 
hill between the’two ravines that lead réspec- 
tively to Mackenzie and Shoulie. The third 
and fourth battalions of our regiment remained 
without any orders from the General. The 
troops of the Allies moved slowly along the 
Woronzow road ; at 9 o’clock we saw the enemy’s 
soldiers on the Hasford hill, on which a battery 
of artillery was placed, while our guns in the 
earthwork could not be brought to bear, as the 
embrasures had an entirely different direction, so 
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they were obliged to be taken out of the bat- 
tery, when they fired a few rounds upon the 
Hasford hill, which were promptly replied to. 
Our waggons and transport were at once sent off 
to Shoulie. Our battalion was ordered to ad- 
vance to the summit of the hills we occupied, 
and thence we could see the enemy’s cavalry 
watering their horses in the Soukhaya river, 
after which they moved along the Woronzow 
road towards the village of Varnutka while the 
rest remained behind the Hasford hill. After five 
or six rounds from two guns, they were ordered 
to retire and take up a position in front of the 
2nd battalion. The guns that were with the 
3rd and 4th battalions of the regiment of Boro- 
dino, were also ordered to retire by the road to 
Shoulie and to halt at the hill where the roads 
divided. Our battalion retired, and the Ist and 
2nd battalions of the regiment of Borodino occu- 
pied our place, whilc the 3rd and 4th battalions 
of our regiment took up the position near the 
telegraph that had previously been occupied by 
the Ist battalion of the regiment of Borodino. 
The enemy’s men descended the Hasford hill as 
far as the huts of the Cossacks, and some of them 
ventured as far as the river, but these latter were 
fired at by the troops on the hill beyond the 
river. The Allies then lighted their fires, which 
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example we followed, and after looking at each 
other for some hours, they retired about 5 o'clock 
in the evening, and we went back to our quar- 
ters. Then I learnt that the 3rd and 4th bat- 
talions of our regiment had retreated, under the 
command of the Colonel, Gordeieff, to Shoulie, 
and that the 2nd battalion of the regiment of 
Borodino, also under the command of the Colo- 
nel of that regiment, had thought fit to do the 
same. The General knew nothing of this till 
the enemy began to retire towards their position; 
he was in a fearful rage, and sent his aides-de- 
camp to find them and bring back the runaways 
immediately—they arrived about 9 o’clock that 
evening. This proves the much-vaunted disci- 
pline of the Russian army: two colonels, in the 
presence of their General of Division, think pro- 
per, without any orders, to retire from their posts 
with a part of their regiments when they have 
an enemy before them drawn up in battle array. 
-They could have no excuse for this conduct! 
They preferred their own safety to the perform- 
ance of their duty ! 

A beacon had been prepared that we were to 
have lighted on the approach of the enemy as a 
signal to the 16th division, but on this day it 
would not burn, though five attempts were 
made to fire it. The day before, having no hay 
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for my horses, I tried to borrow some from the 
artillery, but they would not let me have any. 
The appearance of the allied troops was a signal 
to destroy everything likely to be useful to 
them in case of our retreating, so the hay of the 
artillery that had been refused to me was set on 
fire. The same evening the Tatars brought me 
- in my supplies, and then the artillery applied to 
me, but, remembering their refusal of the day 
before, and not approving of the system of wan- 
ton destruction, I asked what had become of all 
their hay. “ It was burnt to prevent its falling 
into the hands of the English.” “ Well, since 
you preferred burning it to letting me have 
some, I shall keep mine for my own horses, and 
you must do as you can.” The Russian system 
of destroying everything in order to prevent its 
falling into the hands of the enemy is very 
barbarous; on this occasion the men of the 
regiment of Borodino attempted to destroy goods 
belonging to private individuals, and they eve 
went into the huts of the men of our regiment, 
taking thence things belonging to the soldiers. 
After this affair we received orders as to the 
positions we were to occupy on the hills in case 
the enemy should show himself again. The 
artillery was never after this placed in the bat- 
teries constructed for it, and they were recognised 
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as perfectly useless. General Kiriakoff reported 
to Prince Gortchakoff I., who forwarded the re- 
port to Prince Menschikoff, “ that with his small 
brigade he had opposed successfully a grand 
attack of the allied forces, who had intended to 
force their way to Korales. The loss on our 
side was seven men wounded, and two artillery 
horses.” 

The second reconnaissance took place on the 
20th of February, 1855. On awaking in the 
morning I heard the General shouting, and sent 
my orderly to know what was the matter. He 
returned with the information that there was an 
alarm. I got ready as quickly as possible, and 
on going out of my hut, my servant, pointing to 
the Hasford hill, said, “ There, sir, are the 
English!” The weather was dreadful; heavy 
snow was driving before a fierce north wind, so 
that it was very difficult to distinguish anything ; 
but on the hill there was a dark mass, and as our 
gxoops could not be there, they must be the 
enemy. The General hurried to the telegraph, 
and asked of the signal-officer where the enemy’s 
troops were ; he said he supposed they were there, 
pointing towards Balaclava. “No,” said the 
General; “they have come here! Look more 
attentively, and see if you can make them out; 
there appears to be something moving on the 
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Hasford hill!” The officer looked attentively, 
and then said, “ Yes, your Excellence; there are 
some people on the hill, and they must be 
English!” The General called for the drummer 
that ought to be continually at the telegraph, 
but he was not to be found. The General began 
to storm at his aide-de-camp, who at length found 
the drummer, who beat the alarm. I was able 
to be in my place at the first stroke of the drum- 
stick, and the troops took up the positions pre- 
viously pointed out to them. Had the enemy 
descended at once to the river instead of halting 
on the hill, we should have all been caught 
napping, and fallen an easy prize, as the greater 
part of us were in bed and asleep. The Cossacks 
had remarked the advance of the troops too late, 
and fled to the nearest places of safety—some to 
Alsu, others to Baidar, thus giving us no warn- 
ing. The sentry at the telegraph had not ob- 
served the troops at all till the General pointed 
them out, and then the drummer was not to be 
found. The day was miserable and intensely 
cold, and as the English remained on the Hasford 
hill, where they lighted fires, till four o’clock in 
the afternoon, we of course were obliged to stop 
out on the hills on our side. I was not at all 
satisfied at being obliged to leave my warm hut, 
and stand all day in the cold. “ What can have 
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forced them out on such a day ?” said the soldiers. 
“A kind master would not turn his dog out in 
such weather. They must be mad!” As they 
retreated, one man and a mule with spare ammu- 
nition were taken. About half-past four we 
returned to our places. This day no one ran 
away, as most probably everybody calculated 
that the English would be prudent enough not 
to attempt anything on such a day. 
During the winter we suffered much from 
want of provisions, especially after our brigade 
was left there alone. In December there was 
no transport whatever of biscuit, not to mention 
other things, and the regiments used to go alter- 
nately twice a week to Cherkes Kerman, across 
the Mackenzie Heights, to fetch biscuit; this 
would be about ten miles each way, over a hilly 
road. They generally started about 3 a.m., and 
returned about 5 p.m. Sometimes, from the con- 
tinual rains, it was impossible for the men to go, 
and we were frequently without bread or biscuit 
for one and two days together. The troops were 
much reduced in strength and emaciated by these 
journeys. In the month of January the supply 
of meat was discontinued, and the men only got 
kasha" boiled with fat pork. I remember that 


a renter ee 


* A kind of gruel. 
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on Christmas-day there was no biscuit, and the 
commanders of battalions sent an order through 
the sergeant-majors to the captains of com- 
panies, for them to tell their men that, if the 
General of Division should ask them if they had 
any biscuit, they were to answer “they had!” 
while the men were actually the second day 
without biscuit. In the morning I went to my 
company for the purpose of accompanying it to 
church-parade, and to congratulate the men on 
their holiday, when the Sergeant-Major gave me 
the order of the Major. I turned to the men 
and said, “ You hear what the Sergeant-Major 
says; now if any one of you dares to tell a lie, 
[ll punish him!” The Sergeant-Major said 
that it was the order of the Major that they 
were to say they had biscuit. I told him to keep 
silence, or he would be the first to be punished. 
In the mean while orders had been given in the 
other companies, that, if the General should ask 
if they had any biscuit, the men were to say they 
had, and any one disobeying this order was to 
receive forty blows with a stick. 

Luckily, or unluckily, the General came up to 
our battalion, and asked the men if they had any 
biscuit. The other companies answered in a low 
voice “they had,” while mine shouted as loud 
as they could, “We have none, your Excellence!” 
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“Which company is it that has no biscuit?” 
inquired the General; and I stepped forward 
and said “that the whole battalion was without 
biscuit.” “ How is it they say they have?” So 
he inquired again of the men, and the whole 
battalion said they had none, with the exception 
of a very few men, who could not overcome their 
fears of a flogging. The General immediately 
sent for the Colonel, Commanders of battalions, 
and the regimental Quartermaster, all of whom 
he reprimanded severely; but the men got no 
biscuit that day, and on the next only half a 
ration. After the General was gone, the com- 
manders of battalions collected the sergeants- 
major, and asked them which company had first 
answered they had no biscuit; they learnt that 
I had promised to punish any man who dared 
to lie. When the General left, I went away 
too, but the Sergeant-Major caught me before I 
got home, and said the Major wanted to see me; 
so I was obliged to turn back. I found my chief 
standing before the piled arms, talking with the 
other officers. I went up to him and asked what 
he wanted, when he turned, boiling with rage, 
and asked how I had dared to disobey his orders. 
“You have no power,” said I, “to order either 
me or the men under my command to lie, neither 


shall they!” “ What?” “Yes, Mr. Major, I will 
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always support the truth, and my men in telling 
it!” “You are impertinent, sir,’ said the 
Major; “how dare you speak to me like that? 
Pll report you to the Colonel; I don’t want such 
men as you to command companies in my bat- 
talion!” With that he turned away and left 
mie, and I went home. While this conversation 
was going on, I could hear some of the men say 
to themselves “ This isa fine fellow; he is afraid 
of nobody.” 

This was part of the Russian system; give a 
man nothing to eat, and then oblige him to say 
he is filled, under the fear of the lash. With 
this state of things, it is not wonderful if some of 
the men should reason that it is useless to shoot 
the enemy, as they never did us any harm, but 
we had better, get rid of these (pomting to the 
officers) now we have the chance. 

I wonder what became of the regimental 
transport all this time, as we were supposed to 
have 240 horses in the regiment, while I can 
affirm that we never saw more than thirty of 
them, and these were seldom employed for the 
transport of provisions, which were brought 
chiefly on the backs of the men. There was an 
order from Prince Menschikoff for each regiment 
to provide itself with packsaddles, though I 
never saw one used during the four months I 
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was at Chorgoun. I was told, however, by the 
officer in command of the transport company, 
that eighty of these packsaddles were made. 
“Then why don’t you use them?” asked I. 
“ We are keeping them new and clean in case of 
a review, was the answer. This is frequently 
the case in Russia; as, for instance, the en- 
trenching tools of a regiment are kept for 
show, but not for use. 

During the winter two battalions of the re- 
serves of the 12th division were sent to reinforce 
our regiment; but notwithstanding these rein- 
forcements, we had a great number of sick, from 
over work and want of proper nourishment. 
The number of sick continually increased in the 
- regimental hospital, which the Colonel had re- 
moved from Chorgoun to Shoulie, whence the 
more serious cases were sent to Simpheropol 
and other places. The men who were taken ill 
at the regiment were obliged to walk to Shoulie, 
a distance of about three miles, and it was only 
in extreme cases when a man could not keep his 
legs that he was sent in a rough waggon to the 
hospital. This means of transport for sick is 
very apt to increase greatly the symptoms, from 
the jolting. In the Russian army there are no 
hospital waggons or mule litters. Itisa common 
saying that no profit can be made out of a sick 
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man; so long as a man is well he is worth some- 
thing, but when he is sick he is useless. The 
Russian authorities do not take half the care of 
their sick and wounded that they ought to do and 
might do. | 

About the end of February the Cossacks 
brought information to General Kiriakoff that 
in the salient angle of the French trench, not 
far from the Woronzow road, there was only a 
small picket that planted its sentries very care- 
lessly, so that one night the Cossacks had caught 
with a lasso and carried off a French soldier. 
The General accordingly arranged to attack this 
picket with a band of volunteers, who, to the 
number of one hundred from each regiment, were 
ordered to assemble at the redoubt at five o’clock 
in the evening. Those from our regiment, among 
whom was Rémer, were under the orders of 
Lieutenant Shestakoff. Whule they were at the 
redoubt the General ordered vodka to be distri- 
buted to them. This was the first and only time 
I ever saw the men made drunk before going 
into action; and if the men have been found in 
that state after other battles, they must have 
obtained the liquor themselves, for I never saw it 
done but on this occasion. The plan of the attack 
was to advance in two columns to the face of the 
trench and so cut off the picket in the salient 
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angle, take as many of the men as possible, and 
make the best of their way back-again. They 
crossed the stone bridge and turned to the right 
about midnight. The General of Division, the 
Colonels, and others, accompanied them to the 
Fediukhine hills. As they approached the 
French trench they were remarked by a sen- 
try, who fired his firelock, and our brave volun- 
teers hesitated, when a command was heard from 
some one—“ To the left about!” On this all 
the men began to retreat at double quick time. 
In vain the officers called on them to halt—it 
was too late. The men were making the best 
use of their legs to carry themselves home, while 
some hid behind bushes. When they turned 
back, a fire of musketry was opened upon them 
that occasioned the loss of seven men. About a 
quarter of an hour after the first shot was fired, 
rockets and carcasses were thrown from the 
heights of Balaclava, lighting up brilliantly 
the plain, but by that time the men were far 
on their way home. Qn the arrival of the gal- 
lant band of volunteers, it was discovered that 
two men of the regiment of Borodino had de- 
serted. There was a lively discussion among 
the officers as to who had given the order “To 
the left about;” but they one and all denied 
all knowledge of the matter, and each tried to 
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bring it home to his neighbour. The real culprit 
was Romer, who, seeing the state the men were 
in, and not wishing them to do anything that 
might elate the Russian army, gave the order 
which produced the effect above mentioned. 

During the winter Prince Gortchakoff I. in- 
spected our brigade at Chorgoun. Previously 
to his arrival we were ordered to say, if he 
should inquire whether we received biscuit regu- 
larly, that we did. But he-did not even ask our 
battalion, but told the men that they must sup- 
port cheerfully all their hardships, as they were 
fighting for their faith and their Emperor; and 
that if they were deprived of some of their little 
comforts it was useless to repine for them. We 
supposed that he had been informed in the other 
battalions of our want of biscuit. In January 
the Grand Dukes, with Prince Gortchakoff, in- 
spected us; but they merely rode past us and 
back again to the north side of the harbour, 
without visiting the advanced posts or inquiring 
after the welfare of the men. During the whole 
winter the General of Division never once crossed 
the river to visit the outposts, but satisfied him- 
self with what he could learn from the telegraph 
station. He was too busily occupied with cards 
and other duties to find time for outpost amuse- 
ments. 
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From the time that I could distinguish good 
from evil I had conceived a dislike for the Rus 
sian government, which grew as I grew in years. 
While yet a boy at college, I was first taught 
the difference between a Pole and a Russian, for 
we were not allowed to learn the dogmas of our 
religion in our native language, neither were 
they allowed to be printed or lithographed in the 
Russian language, but we were obliged to copy 
from each other the lessons of the priest. If 
other forms of religion are allowed to be taught 
in the native language, why should an exception 
be made for ours ? 

I left the corps of cadets an officer, and re- 
mained in the regiment four and a half years, 
during which time I saw a good portion of the 
Russian empire, and was able practically to 
judge of the evils produced by the system of 
government. The Russian people I like; they 
are in general simple, kind, and open-hearted, 
hospitable to a fault,—of course I speak of the 
Russians in their natural state, as they are to 
be found in the villages—but the government 
under which they live is detestable and detested 
by Russians themselves. From the beginning 
of the war the Russians began to complain bit- 
terly of the Poles, saying that they were the 
authors of all their mishaps; particularly those 
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officers of the staff who were Poles. If this 
really be the case, why do they keep us in 
their service? Several times I have been in- 
sulted for my nationality while with the regi- 
ment. One Sunday evening, while at Chorgoun, 
several officers collected around the music, and in 
the course of conversation some one mentioned 
that the French were carrying a mine under 
bastion V., and that the Russians were counter- 
mining. I remarked that I thought the French 
sappers were better than ours. Captain Linden- 
baum caught this up, and said, sneeringly ; “ Oh, 
yes! everything that we do is’ wrong, and all 
the French and English do must be right!” 
Some others said, “It’s no use to talk to ‘him, 
you know he isa Pole!” But I defended my- 
self, and the dispute grew so warm that it pro- 
mised anything but a peaceable termination, and 
for a duel in Russia a man is reduced to the 
ranks, and a Pole sent to Siberia. The Colonel, 
however, joined the conversation and ordered 
Captain Lindenbaum to hold his tongue. 

In January there was an offer from the Em- 
peror, for those who liked it, to enter the regi- 
ment of Imperial Rifles then about being formed. 
Only the officers who were well acquainted with 
their duty would be accepted. I requested that I 
might be named, as I thought it would insure 

M 2 
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more rapid promotion and enable me to visit my 
family, whom I had not seen for some years; 
but the General of division would not let me go, 
saying, that if he allowed his best officers to 
leave him, what would become of the division ? 
Towards the end of January the list of those 
who had been rewarded for the battle of Inker- 
man was published, and my name was not in 
that list. I felt much hurt at this, and the next 
day went to the Colonel to inquire why I was 
not: thought worthy of a reward, while those 
who had remained with him in the ravine, and I 
could have added who had run away, were re- 
warded with crosses. The Colonel appeared con- 
fused, and asked if I had commanded a company 
at Inkerman. I stated I had; that mine was 
the first company in the English two-gun bat- 
tery; and that I had lost 75 men out of it. He 
said he would inquire into it, and I was to call 
the next day. On the following day the Colonel 
was. very kind, said he was sorry I had been 
omitted, that it was all the fault of Captain Lin- 
denbaum, but that he would recommend me at 
once to the General. But this, though very good 
on his part, was not the same to me, as any of my 
friends reading the list, and not finding my name, 
would suppose naturally that I was undeserv- 
ing; besides, there were few Poles in the list, 
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for everywhere is the same distinction made. 
Two days after this I went with the Colonel 
to the General, who said he was very sorry, &c., 
and promised to send an express to the head- 
quarters of the corps recommending me, which 
he did. 

My fellow-countryman Von Rémer, whom I 
have had occasion to mention before, was de- 
graded to the ranks for political causes; he had 
twice been recommended for promotion, but the 
Emperor Nicholas had always answered, “ Let 
him serve as a soldier ;” for in cases of men de- 
graded, the Emperor himself always grants the 
first step, the others then become an affair of 
routine. Rémer obtained the Cross of St. George 
for distinguished courage at the battle of Inker- 
man, but he was still a private soldier. During 
the winter he lived with me. In our regiment 
there was another man, who had been degraded 
for embezzling government money. This man 
lived entirely with the men, and contracted 
the habits of the Russian soldier. About the 
end of February I saw the regimental quar- 
termaster, who told me that had been 
recommended for promotion, adding that nobody 
will interest himself in order to obtain the pro- 
motion of Rémer, because he lives and associates 
with officers who are Poles. “ Do you know 
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with whom he lives?” I asked. “No,” said he, 
“T do not.” “Then he lives with me! but 
what difference can it make for his promotion if 
he is with officers who are hiscountrymen? Are 
all Poles to be considered revolutionists, so that 
if a man associate with them he is not considered 
worthy of promotion ?” This fact completed the 
disgust I had long felt for the Russian service. 
What could they think of me, if my taking a 
man to live with me because I knew he wanted 
society could injure his future prospects? I had 
heard, too, from other Poles of the formation of a 
Polish Legion on the Danube, and resolved, come 
what would, to leave the Russian army, and enter 
this legion, with which I fondly hoped I might 
one day have the pleasure of entering Poland, or 
at least to die in the midst of my countrymen 
and friends in arms—a fate far preferable to the 
continued insults and taunts to which a Pole is 
subject in the Russian army, while he is at the 
same time shedding his blood for the cause of the 
unholy oppressors of his country. I felt, too, 
great confidence that the Allied Powers would 
attempt something to wrest my unfortunate coun- 
try from beneath the withering yoke of Russia. 
I communicated my ideas and plan to Rémer, 
recommending him to adopt them ; I then learnt 
that he had long entertained the idea of quitting 
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his compulsory service, but had hitherto not been 
able to carry it into execution. 

Having made all my arrangements, I twice 
visited the Cossack outposts in order to. ascer- 
tain the best way:to carry my plan into execu- 
tion. I resolved to give a farewell dinner to 
such officers of the regiment as I knew best. I 
invited all the commanders of battalions and 
others of the regiment. Some of them asked 
me why I gave this dinner, and why I called it 
a farewell dinner; I said that “ Life was at all 
times uncertain, and in the field before the ene- 
my still more so; so that Heaven knew what 
might happen, and I felt convinced that I should 
not be long with them!” The true meaning of 
this, of course nobody understood. During the 
dinner, all were very merry, and a better fellow 
than I was could not be found in the regiment 
or in any other; though I suspect they changed 
their opinion of me a few days later. After 
dinner I bade each one of my guests farewell, 
saying that we might never all meet again, but 
none of them took any notice of my words 
except to reassure me, thinking I had some pre- 
sentiment of death. 

On Monday, March 5th, all my arrangements 
were complete. In the morning I had out my 
company to drill, when the Commander of the 
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battalion, who was present, thanked me for the 
state of efficiency to which I had brought my 
men. After the drill was over I thanked the 
men, told them they must always be obedient, 
and, above all things, stand up for the truth.” 
When I got home, I put together some of my 
linen and things I might want, giving a roll of 
papers, consisting of plans of the Russian posi- 
tions, &c., to Rémer. These plans 1 had shown 
only two days before to the officers who had 
dined with me. At this time a battery of the 
10th Artillery brigade was stationed at Chor- 
goun, and in this battery were several of my old 
schoolfellows, so the better to conceal my plans 
I invited four of them, all Russians, to take an 
early dinner with me, and then to ride to the 
outposts to see the enemy’s position, as they had 
only just arrived in the Crimea. After dinner, 
having previously hired two horses from the 
Cossacks, at a silver rouble each, for a ride to 
the outposts, I armed myself with a pistol and 
sword, and gave another pistol to Rémer, who 
accompanied me as an orderly. This I did in 
case we should be stopped, as we were both de- 


* It is a very common thing, in fact a part of the discipline, for 
the officers to ask questions and talk to the men in the Russian 
army. 
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termined not to fall alive into the hands of the 
Russians. The other four officers, seeing us arm, 
asked if they had better not take their swords, 
but I said they would only be in the way and 
useless, since two of the party were armed ; but, 
I added, “You can do as you like.” They were 
prudent enough not to take their swords, at 
which I was very glad; for had they had an 
idea of what was going on they might have 
opposed us, and I should have been sorry to 
harm them. As we were leaving Chorgoun, 
Captain Vaksmout met us and asked where we 
were going. I answered jestingly, but more in 
earnest than he thought, that we were going to 
Balaclava for coffee after dinner. We directed 
our course first of all to Kamara, and from that 
village along the outlying Cossack pickets. I 
was fortunate enough not to find a single officer 
at any of them, and the Cossacks seeing me with 
such a suite dared not stop me, as they thought I 
must be some distinguished personage. As I 
rode along the outposts the Cossacks reported to 
me that all was well, and that nothing had been 
observed on the side of the enemy. When I had 
reached the last pair of Cossack sentries, I in- 
quired if there was anybody else in front; they 
said there were some Cossacks there feeding 
their horses. “Then we'll go a little farther ;”’ 
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and with that we all crossed the line of outposts. 
I made for a hill on which 1 had observed two 
cavalry sentries with shining helmets on their 
heads, which I knew could not be Russian. 
Romer whispered to me these men must be 
English or French. I said, “Don’t hurry; go 
slowly and we are safe.” After we had crossed 
the Woronzow road and drew near the hill, I 
turned to the four artillery officers and told them 
if they would wait I would go on a little and 
ascertain whether the picket before us was Rus- 
sian or not. To this they all agreed. So, taking 
Romer with me as an orderly, I pushed on 
towards the hill. The two cavalry soldiers who 
were on the top mounted their horses and rode 
down on the other side. Romer said, “There 
can be now no doubt that they are English or 
French ; let’s push on.” I told him, however, 
not to hurry, as we could trot im; but he put 
his horse to a gallop, drew his pistol, looked 
“twice behind him, and rode into the picket. I 
rode quietly up the hill, and on reaching the 
summit saw at my feet the whole plain of Ba- 
Jaclava, on which were a great many people 
hurrying hither and thither. At the foot of the 
hill were drawn up in two lines eight cavalry 
soldiers with an officer on the left flank. I saw 
Romer riding in and waving his cap for them 
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not to fire upon him. I rode down the hill, past 
the front of the men, and halted by the side of 
the officer with my hand at the salute waiting for 
his orders. The picket was evidently taken by 
surprise, and did not exactly know whether 
they should take us for friend or foe. They 
began to unsling their carabines, by which arm 
I took them for dragoons. Romer, in the mean 
while, had got into conversation, in French, with 
the officer in command, and explained to him 
the object of our arrival, &c. While we were 
standing here one of the four officers that had 
accompanied us rode up to the top of the hill to 
see where we were; but when he saw us in the 
midst of an enemy’s picket, he turned back rather 
faster than he had advanced. Romer begged of 
the officer not to allow his men to fire at the 
others, as they had no idea where they were. I 
took off my cap to the one that came up the hill, 
and wished him good bye. When they found- 
we were fairly gone, they set off as hard as they 
could gallop, not exactly knowing which direc- 
tion to take. They were all caught by the 
Cossacks, who, guessing what was going on, 
started in chase, but it was too late. A few 
minutes afterwards an officer arrived from Ba- 
laclava, to whom Rémer explained the object of 
our arrival; and he turned to me with congra- 
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tulations that we were in the hands of English- 
men. We were invited to accompany this officer 
to Balaclava; and, as I could not talk French, I 
rode on in front, while Rémer talked with the 
officer. I think I never in my life felt happier 
than at that moment. I felt that I had cast off 
the yoke of tyranny, and had hopes of knowing 
more of freedom than the word. The very air 
seemed to me sweeter than it was half a mile 
behind us. As we approached Balaclava a con- 
tinually increasing crowd surrounded us, but the 
faces of all we saw were fresh and cheerful, and 
I remarked to my comrade that it was evident 
we were out of the domains of the Russian 
knout. : 

We were taken to General Sir Colin Campbell, 
who received us most kindly and offered us lun- 
cheon, but we said we had just dined. From 
Balaclava we, accompanied by an officer, went 

«to the head-quarters of the British army. Thus, 
at half-past one p.m. on the 5th of March, 1855, 
[ commanded a company of Russian sgldiers, and 
at five P.M. on the same day I was, of my own 
free-will, at the British head-quarters, where I 
have remained up to the end of the war. 
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a. No. 2 heavy battery of position 

b. No. 1 light ditto 16th brigade of Artillery. 
c. No. 2 light ditto 

E. 6th battalion of Riflemen. 

F. Four reserve battalions of the 13th Division. 


16th Division. 


G. Regiment Moscow. Ist brigade 

H. ‘ Borodino ; 17th Division. 
1. »  Taroutine | 204 brigade 

d. No. 3 battery of position 

ce. No.5 light battery 17th brigade of Artillery. 
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M. Two battalions of Sailors. 
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O. Two sotnias of Cossacks } of the Allied Army. 
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P. Weimar } Cavalry. 
k. No. 12 light-horse battery. 6th brigade of Horse-Artillery. 
Q. Two regtments of Cossacks of the Don. 
l. No. 4 battery of the Cossacks of the Don. 
R. Head-quarters of Prince Menschikoff. 
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14th brigade of Artillery. 


ee 


N.B. The Gth battalion of Sappers returned to Sevastopol on the morning of 
the 20th. 
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CROKER'S (Rieu Hon. J. W.) Progressive Geography for Children. 
Fifth Edition. 18mo. 1s. 6d, 


-- Stories for Children, Selected from the History of 
England. Sifteenth Edition, Woodcuts. 16mo. 28. 6d. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Including the Tour to the 
Hebrides. Third Edition. Portraits. Royal 8vo. 15s. 
Lorp Hurvry’s Memoirs of the Reign of George the 
Second, from his Accession to the death of Queen Caroline, Edited 
with Notes. Second Edition. Portrait. 2 Vols. 8vo. 21s. 
Essays on the Early French Ievolution. Contributed 


to the “ Quarterly Review.” 8vo. 
- History of the Guillotine. Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. ls. 
CROMWELL (Otiver) and John Bunyan. Select Biographies. 


By Rosert Soutnry. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


DARWIN’S (Cuarzzs) Journal of Researches into the Natural 
History and Geology of the Countries visited during a Voyage round the 
World. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

DAVY’S (Sir Humpury) Consolations in Travel; or, Last Days 
of a Philosopher. Fifth Edition. Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


- -~ Salmonia; or, Days of Fly Fishing. With some Account 
of the Habits of Fishes belonging to the genus Salmo. Fourth Edition. 
Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


DENNIS’ (Grorcr) Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria; or, the 
extant Local Remains of Etruscan Art. Plates. 2 Vols. Svo. 42s. 


.-— Summer in Andalusia. Second Edition. Revised. 
Post Svo. 


DEVEREUX’S (Hon. Capz., R.N.) Lives and Letters of the Devereux 
Earls of Essex, in the Reigns of Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I., 
1540—1646. Chiefly from unpublished documents. Portraits. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 30s. 


DODGSON’S (Rev. C.) Controversy of Faith; or, Advice to Candi- 


dates for Holy Orders. Containing an Analysis and Exposition of the 
Argument by which the Catholic Interpretation of the Baptismal Services 
is to be vindicated. 12mo. 3s, 


DOG-BREAKING; the Most Expeditious, Certain, and Easy 
Method, whether great excellence or only mediocrity be required. By 
LIEUuT.-CoL. HUTCHINSON. TZhird Edition. Revised and enlarged. 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 

DOMESTIC MODERN COOKERY. Founded on Principles of 
Economy and Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private Families. 
New Edition. Woodcuts. Fceap.8vo. 5s. 

DOUGLAS'S (Generat Sir Howarp) Treatise on the Theory 
and Practice of Gunnery. Fourth Edition. Plates. Svo. 2l1s. 


Treatise on the Principle and Construction of Military 
Bridges, and the Passage of Rivers in Military Operations. Third 
Edition, Plates. 8vo. 2ls. 

DRAKE'S (Sir Franors) Life, Voyages, and Exploits, by Sea and 
Land. By Jonx Barrow. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


DRINKWATER’S (Jounx) History of the Siege of Gibraltar. 


1779-1788, With a Description and Account of that Garrison from the 
Farliest Periods. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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DRYDEN’S (Jonn) Works. A New Edition, based upon Sir 
Walter Scott's Edition, entirely revised. Svo. Jn Preparation, 
DUDLEY'’S (Earu or) Letters to the late Bishop of Llandaff. 
Second Edition. Portrait. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

DURHAM’S (Apmrrat Siz Pirie) Naval Life and Services. By 
Capr. ALEXANDER Murray. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

DYER’S (Tuomas H.) Life and Letters of John Calvin. Compiled 
from authentic Sources. Portrait. Svo. 15s. 

EASTLAKE (Srr Caarzies) The Schools of Painting in Italy. 
From the Earliest times. From the German of KuGuer. Edited, with 


Notes. Third Edition. Tilustrated with 100 Engravings from the Old 


Masters. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 3us. 
Contributions to the Literature of the Fine Arts. 


Svo. 12s. 


EDWARDS’ (W. H.) Voyage up the River Amazon, including a 
Visit to Para. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
EGERTON’S (Hon. Capt. Francis) Journal of a Winter’s Tour in 
India; with a Visitto Nepaul. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 
ELDON’S (Lorp CuHancetior) Public and Private Life, with Selec- 
tions from his Correspondence and Diaries. By Horack Twiss. Third 
Kdition. Portrait. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 21s. : 
ELLESMERE’S (Lorp) Two Sieges of Vienna by the Turks. 
Translated from the German. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Second Campaign of Radetzky in Piedmont. 
The Defence of Temeswar and the Camp of the Ban. From the German. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Life and Character of the Duke of Wellington ; 
a Discourse. Second Edition. Feup. 8vo. 6d. 
——_——__————— Campaign of 1812 in Russia, from the German 
of General Carl Von Clausewitz. Map. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


eae e-- Pilgrimage, and other Poems. Illustrated. 
Crown 4to. 24s. 
ELIOT’S (Hon. W. G.C.) Khans of the Crimea. Being a Nar- 


rative of an Embassy from F rederick the Great to the Court of Krim 
Gerai. A Prelude to the present Struggie between Russia and Turkey. 
Translated from the German of Tazopons Munpt. Post 8vo. 65. 
ELPHINSTONE'S (Hox. Mounssruarr) History of India—the 
Yindoo and Mahomedan Periods. Third Edition. Map. 8vo. 18s. 
ELWIN’S (Rev. W.) Lives of Eminent British Poets. From 
Chancer to Wordsworth. 4 Vols. 8vo. Jn Preparation. 
ENGLAND (History or) from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace 
of Versailles, 1713—83. By Lorp Manon. Library Edition, 7 Vols., 
8vo, 93s.; or, Popular Edition, 7 Vols. vost 8vo, 423, 
(tn ee oe Brom the First Invasion by the Romans, 
dwn to the 14th year of Queen Victoria’s Reign. By Mas. Markuau. 
88th Thousand. Woodcuts. 12mo_ 6s. 


-----=—-—- Ag i 1s: Social, Political, and Industrial, in the 
Middle of the 198th Century. By W. JOuNBTON. 2 Vols, Post 8vo. 185. 


————-——- and France under the House of Lancaster. 


hala -” introductory View of the Early Reformation, Second Edition. 
vO S. 
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ENGLISHWOMAN IN AMERICA. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


~----- RUSSIA: or, Impressions of Manners 
cea ‘Boetety during a Ten Years’ Residence in that Country. Fifti. 
Thousand. Woodcuts. Post Svo. 10s 6d. 


ERSKINE'S (Capr., R.N.) Journal of a Cruise among the Iulands 


of the Western Pacific, including the Fejees and others inhabited br 
the Polynesian Negro Races. Plates. Svo. 16s. 


ESKIMAUX (Taz) and English Vocabulary, for the use of Travellers 
in the Arctic Regions. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


ESSAYS FROM “THE TIMES.” Being a Selection from the 


Lirerary Parrers which have appeared in that Journal. 7th Thousand 
2vols. Feap. 8vo. 8s. 


EXETER’S (BisHor or) Letters to the late Charles Butler, on the 
Theological parts of his Book of the Roman Catholic Church; with 
. Remarks on certain Works of Dr. Milner and Dr. Lingard, and on some 
parts of the Evidence ot Dr. Doyle. Second Kdition. vo. 16s. 


FAIRY RING (Tus), A Collection of Tates and Srortss for Young 


Persons. From the German. By J. E. Tay.or. Illustrated by Ricnarp 
Doxur. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 


FAULKNER'S (Frev.) Muck Manual for the Use of Farmers. A 
Treatise on the Nature and Value of Manures. Second Edition, with a 
Glossary of Terms and an Index. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


FAMILY RECEIPT-BOOK. A Collection of a Thousand Valuable 
and Useful Receipts. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


FANCOURT'S (Cot.) History of Yucatan, from its Discovery 
to the Close of the 17th Century. With Map. Svo. 10s. 6d. 


FARINI’S (Liurer Canto) History of the Roman State, 1815-50. 
Translated from the Italian. By Right Hon. W. E. Guapsrone. 
4 Vols. 8Svo. 12s. each. 


FEATHERSTONHAUGH'S (G. W.) Tour through the Slave States 


of North America, from the River Potomac, to Texas and the Frontiers 
ef Mexico. Plates. 2 Vols. S8vo. 26s. 


FELLOWS’ (S1r Caarues) Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, 


more particularly in the Province of Lycia. New Xdition. Plates. Post 
8vo. 9s. 


FERGUSSON’S (Jamzs) Palaces of Nineveh and .Persepolis 
Restored: an Essay on Ancient Assyrian and Persian Architecture. 
With 45 Woodents. Svo. 162. 


Handbook of Architecture. Being a 
Concise and Popular Account of the Different Styles prevailing in all 
Ages and Countries in the World. With a Description of the most 
remarkable Buildings. With 850 Illustrations. 2 Vols. Svo. 36s. 


FERRIER’ (T. P.) Caravan Journeys in Persia, Affgbanistan, 
Tarkistan, and Beloochistan, with Desoriptions of Meshed, Herat, Balk, 
_ eee and Sketches of the Nomade ease of Central Asia. 

ap. 8vo 


FEUERBACH'S Remarkable German Crimes and Trials. Trans- 


lated from the German by Lady Durr Gonpos. Svo. 12s. 
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FISHER'S (Rev. Grorex) Elements of Geometry, for’ the Use of 
Schools. Third Edition. 18mo. 3s. 


She tee First Principles of Algebra, for the Use of Schools. 
Third Edition. 18me. 3s. 


FISHLAKE’S (Rev. J. R.) Translation of Buttman’s Lexilogus; A 
Critical Examination of the Meaning and Etymology of numerons (Greek 
Words and Passages, intended principally for Homer and Hesiod. With 
Explanatory Notes and Copious Indexes. Third Hdition. Svo. 14s. 

oa -  yanslation of Buttman’s Catalogue of Irregular 

Greek Verbs; with all the Tenses extant—their Formation, Meaning, 
and Usage. With Explanatory Notes, and accompanied by an Index. 
Second Edition, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

FLOWER GARDEN (Tas), An Essay reprinted from the 
“Quarterly Review.” Feap.8vo. 1s. 


FORD’S (Ricuarp) Handbook for Spain, Andalusia, Ronda, Valencia. 
Catalonia, Granada, Gallicia, Arragon, Navarre, &c. Third Audition 
2Vols. Post 8vo. 30s. 


-—— Gatherings from Spain. Post 8vo. 6s. 
FORSYTH'S (Wi1114m) Hortensius, or the Advocate: an Historical 
Essay on the Office and Duties ofan Advocate. Post 8vo. 12s, 


History of Napoleon at St. Helena. From the 
Letters and Journals of Siz Hupson Lows. Portrait and Maps. 3 Vols. 

Svo. 45s. 
FORTUNE'S (Rosert) Narrative of Two Visits to China, between 


the years 1843-52, with full Descriptions of the Culture of the Tea 
Plant. Third Edition. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 


FRANCE (History or). From the Conquest by the Gauls to the 
Death of Louis Philippe. By Mrs.Marxuam. 40th Thousand. Wood- 
cuts. 12mo. 6s. 


FRENCH (Tue) in Algiers; The Soldier of the Foreign Legion— 
and the Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir. Translated by Lady Durr Gorpon. 
Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


GALTON’S (Fraxcts) Art of Travel ; or, Hints on the Shifts and 


Contrivances available in Wild Countries. Second Edition. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. 6s. 


GEOGRAPHICAL (Tue) Journal. Published by the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London. 8vo. 


GERMANY (History or). From the Invasion by Marius, to the 


present ages On the planof Mrs. MARKHAM. 6th Thousand, Woodcuts. 
12m0. . 


GIBBON’S (Epwarp) Life and Correspondence. By Dgan Miuman. 
Portrait. 8vo. 92. 


Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. A New 
Edition. Preceded by the Autobiography of Gispon. Edited with 
Notes by Dr. Wm. Smirn. Portrait and Maps. 8 Vols. 8vo. 60s. 
(Murray's British Classics.) 


GIFFARD’S (Epwarp) Deeds of Naval Daring; or, Anecdotes of 
the British Navy. 2 Vols. Feap. 8vo. Bs. 


GISBORNE’S (Tuomas) Essays on Agriculture. Third Edition. 
Post 8vo. 5s. 
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GLADSTONE’S (Rienr Hon. W. E.) Prayers arranged from the 
Liturgy for Family Use. Second Edition. 12mo. 2s. Gd. 


- ---« History of the Roman State. Translated from the 
Italian of Lurat Canto Farini. 4 Vols. S8vo. 12s. each. 


GOLDSMITH’S (Ottver) Works. A New Edition. Printed from 
the last editions revised by the Author. Edited by Peter Cunninea- 
HAM. Vignettes. 4 Vols.8vo. 30s. (Murray’s British Classics.) 


GLEIG’S (Rev. G. R.) Campaigns of the British Army at Washing- 
ton and New Orleans. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


——--—— Story of the Battle of Waterloo, Compiled from Public 


and Authentic Sources. Post 8vo. 6s. 


-.---—— Narrative of Sir Robert Sale’s Brigade in Afghanistan, 


with an Account of the Seizure and Defence of Jellalabad. Fost Svo. 2s. 6c. 
———--.--— Life of Robert Lord Clive. Post 8vo. 5s. 


-~ Life and Letters of General Sir Thomas Munro. Post 
8vo. 6s, 


GOOCH (Rozrrt, M.D.), On the most Important Diseases peculiar to 


Women. Second Hdition. 8vo. 12s. 


GORDON’S (S1r Arex. Durr) Sketches of German Life, and Scenes 


fromthe War of Liberation. From the German. Post &vo. 6s. 


—-_———— (Lapy Durr) Amber-Witch: the most interesting 
Trinl for Witchcraft ever known. From the German. Post Svo. 2s. 6d. 


French in Algiers. 1. The Soldier of the Foreign 


Legion. 2. The Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir. From the French. 
Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Remarkable German Crimes and Trials. From the 
German. 8vo. 12s. 


GOSPEL STORIES FOR CHILDREN. An Attempt to render the 


Chief Events of the Life of Our Saviour intelligible and profitable. 
Second Edition. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


GRANT'S (Asavet) Nestorians, or the Lost Tribes; containing 


Evidence of their Identity, their Manners, Customs, and Ceremcnies : 
with Sketches of Travel in Ancient Assyria, Armenia,and Mesopotamia ; 
and Illustrations of Scripture Prophecy. Third Edition. Fcap.8vo. 6s. 


GRENVILLE (Tur) LETTERS AND DIARIES ; being the Public 
and Private Correspondence of George Grenville, his Friends and Con- 
temporaries, during a period of 30 years.—Including his Drary or 
PouiticaL Events while First Lord of the Treasury. Edited, with 
Notes, by W. J. Smirn. 4 Vols. 8vo. 16s. each. 


GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. Abridged from Matthie. 


vee BisHor OF LONDON. Eighth Edition, revised by Rev. J. Epwarps. 
0. Se. 


———— Accidence for Schools. Abridged from Matthis. 


By the as OF LONDON. Fourth Edition, revised by Rev. J. Epwarps. 
mo. 2s, 


GREY’S (Sir Gxorcz) Polynesian Mythology, and Ancient 


Traditional History of the New Zealand Race. Woodcuts. Post 
Svo. 10s. 6c. 
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GROTE'S (Guores) History of Greece, From the Karliest Period 
to the death ef Alexander the Great. With Maps aud an Index. 12 vals. 
Svo. i6s.each. The Work may be had as sollows :— 
Vora. I.—I¥.— Legendary Greece. Grecian History to the Reign 0 
Peisistratus at Athens. 
Vous. I11.—1V.—History of Early Athens, and the Legislation of Solon. 
Grecian Colonies. View of the Contemporary Nattons snrrounding 
Greeee. Grecian History down to the first Persian Invasion, and the 
Battle of Marathon. 
Vous. V.— VI. —Persian War and Invasion of Greece by Xerxes. Period 
between the Persian and the Peloponnesian Wars. Peloponnesian 
War down to the Expedition of the Athenians against Syracuse. 
Vora, VIL—VITI.—The Peace of Nikias down to the Battle of Knidus. 
Socrates and the Sophists. 
Vors. 1X.—XI.—From the Restoration of the Democracy at Athens down 
to the Death of Philip of Macedon (8.c. 403—3659). 
Vor. X1II.—The end of the Reign of Alexander the Great. Review of 
Plato and Aristotle. 
GROSVENOR'S (Lorp Rosert) Leaves from my Journal during 
the Summer of 1851. Second Edition. Plates. Post 8vo. 38. 6d. 
QUIZOT (M.) on the Causes of the Success of the English 
Revolution of 1640-1688. Svo. 68.; or Cheap Edition, 12mo, 1a. 
.-—— Demoerncy in France. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 32. 6d. 
GURWOOD'S (Cot.) Despatches of the Duke of Wellington during 
his varions Campaigns. Compiled from Official and Authentic Docu- 
ments. Netc, enlarged, and complete Edition. 8 vols. Svo. 218. each. 
a ene ee —- Selections from the Wellington Despatches, 
and General Orders. New Edition. 8vo. 184. 
-- -- Speeches in Parliament of the Duke of 
Wellington. 2 Vols. Svo. 42s. 
GUSTAVUS VASA (History of), King of Sweden. With Extracts 
from his Correspondence. Portrait. Svo. 10¢. 6d. 
HALLAM’S (Hexry) Constitutional History of England, from the 
Accession of Henry the Seventh to the Death of George the Second. 
Seventh Edition. 3 Vols. 8vo. 30s. 
History of Europe during the Middle Ages. Tenth 
Edition. 3 Vols. 8vo. 30s. 
- Introduction to the Literary History of Europe, during 
the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries. Fourth Edition. 3 Vols. Svo. 36s. 
Literary Eesays and Characters, Selected from the 
last work. Feap.8vo. 2s. 


----- Historical Works. Popular Edition. 10 Vols. Post 
8vo. 6s. each. 

HAMILTON’S (Waxrer) Hindostan, Geographically, Statistically, 
and Historically. Map. 2 Vols. 4to. 94s. Gd, 
-~ + - (W.J.) Researches in Asia Minor, Pontus, and 


Armenia ; with some Account of the Antiquities and Geology of those 
Countries, Plates. 2 Vols. 8vo. 88s. 


HAMPDEN’S (Bisor} Essay on the Philosophical Evidence of 
Christianity, or the Credibility obtained to a Scripture Revelation 
from its Coincidence with the Facts of Nature. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


HARCOURT'’S (Epwanp Vennox) Sketch of Madeira; with Map 
and Plates. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


HART'S ARMY LIST. (Published Quarterly and Annually.) 8vo. 
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HAY’S (J. H. Daunnonp) Western Barbary, its wild Tribes and 
savage Animals. Post 8vo. Zs. 6d, 
HAND-BOOK OF TRAVEL-TALK; or, Conversations in 
English, German, French, and Italian. 18me. 3a. 6d. 
. .--— NORTH GERMANY—Houzsyp, Benerum, and 
the Rhine to Switzerland. Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 
SOUTH GERMANY—Bavaria, Austria, Salzberg, 
the Austrian and Bavarian Alps, the Pa and the Danube, from Ulm 
to the Black Sea. Map. Post 8vo. 92. 


a SWITZERLAND—the Alps of Savoy, and Peedi 
Maps. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


- PAINTING—the German, Dutch, Spanish, and 
French Schools. From the German of Kueixrn. Edited by Sir 
Epmunp Heap. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 


--- FRANCE—Normandy, Brittany, the French 
Alps, the Rivers Loire, Seine, Rhone, and Garonne, Danphiné, Provence, 
and the Pyrenees. Maps. Post 8vo. 9s. 


-——___—  SPAIN—Andalusia, Ronda, Granada, Valencia, 
Catalonia, Gallicia, Arragon, and Navarre. Maps. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 30s. 
_...—= PORTUGAL, LISBON, &c. Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 


- NORTH ITALY—Florence, Sardinia, Genoa, the 
Riviera, Venice, Lombardy, and Tuscany. Map. Post Svo. 2 Vols. 12s. 
am eee CENTRAL ITALY—Sovutn Tuscany and _ the 
ParaL States. Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 
_... .— ROME—AND ITS ENVIRONS. Map. Post 
Svo. 7s. 
- SOUTH ITALY—Naples, Pompeii, Herculaneum, 
Vesuvius, &c. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 


--—--~-- PAINTING—the Italian Schools. From the Ger- 
man of Kua er. Edited by Sir Cuartes Easttakr. Woodcuts. 2 
Vols. Post 8vo. 930s. 


-~—— PICTURE GALLERIES OF ITALY. Being a 
Dictionary of Italian Painters. Edited by Ratpn Worsom, With 
a Chart. Post Svwo. 6s. tid. 


GREECE—the Ionian Islands, Albania, Thessaly, 
and Macedonia. Maps. Post 8vo. 15s. 

TURKEY—Matra, Astra Mrxor, Constanrixopre, 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, &c. Maps. Post 8vo, 10s. 
EGYPT—Thebes, the Nile, Alexandria, Cairo, 

the Pyramids, Mount Sinai, &, Map. Post Svo. 15s. 
_— sag DENMARK—Norway and Swenen. Maps, Post 
vo. 12s, 


(——~---— RUSSIA—Tasz Batic ann Fivnanp, Maps. Post 


S8vo. 12s. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. Maps. Post 8vo. 6s. 


--—--—- LONDON, Pas? amp Presswr. Being an Alpha- 
hetical Account of all the Antiquities, Curiosities, Churches, Works 


of Art, Places, and Streets connected bel a) Interesting and Historical 
Associations. Post 8vo. 16s. 
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HAND-BOOK OF MODERN LONDON. A Guide to all objects 
of interest in the Metropolis. Map. 16mo. 5s. 


- ——- ENVIRONS OF LONDON. Including a Circle of 
~ 30 Miles round St. Paul’s. Maps. Post 8vo. (Nearly ready.) 


______—_—— BRITISH MUSEUM; 17s Antiquities axp Scurp- 
TURE. 800 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PICTURE GALLERIES im anp near Lowpon. 
With Critical Notices. Post 8vo. 10s. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY—ita Art; Architecture, 


and Associations. Woodcuts. 16mo. . 1s. 


--_-——--- PARIS. Post 8vo. 
-——_- INDIA. Post 8vo. 


CHRONOLOGY & HISTORY, Alphabetically ar- 
ranged. 8vo. (Nearly Ready.) 


------ (OFFICIAL). Giving an Historical Account of the 
Duties attached to the various Civil and Ecclesiastical Deparinents of 
the Government. Post 8vo. .6s. 


- FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. Chiefly from English 
Authors. A New Edition, with an Index. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


--——--~- ARCHITECTURE. Being a Concise and Popular 
Account of the Different Styles prevailing in all Ages and Countries 
By James Fer@usson. With 860 Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8vo. 36s. 


-- CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND. With Plates. 
Post 8vo. Jn Preparation. 


---- - -- OF THE ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES AND 
Benaissainc: By M. Jules Labarte. With 200 Illustrations. 8vo. 1S». 


HEAD’'S (Srr Francis) Rough Notes of some Rapid Journeys across 
the Pampas and over the Andes. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau. By an Otp May. 
Sixth Edition, 16mo. 5s. 


Emigrant. Siath Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Stokers and Pokers, or the London and North- Western 

Railway. Post vo. 2s. 6d. 

-————— Defenceless State of Great Britain. Contents—1. Mili- 
tary Warfare. 2. Naval Warfare. 3. The Invasion of England. 4. The 
Ca of London by a French Army. 5. The Treatment of Women 
in War. 6. How to Defend Great Britain. Post 8vo. 12s. 

Sketches of Paris, or Faggot of French Sticks. 

New Edition. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 


Fortnight in Ireland. Second Edition. Map. 8vo. 12s. 
————— (Siz Ggoncz) Forest Scenes and Incidents in Canada. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 


Home Tour through’ the Manufacturing Districts of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, inclnding the Channel Islands, and the 
Isle of Man. Third Edition. 2 Vola. Post Svo. 12s.° 
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HEAD’S (Srr Epmunp) Handbook of Painting—the German, 
Dutch, Spanish, and French Schools. Partly from the German of 
KuGLER. With Illustrations. 2 Vols. Post8vo. 


HEBER'S (Bisnor) Parish Sermons; on the Lessons, the Gospel, 
or the Epistle, for every Sunday in the Year, and for Week-day Festivals. 
Sixth Edition. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 16s. 





Sermons Preached in England. Second Edition. 8vo. 
9s. 6d. 


Hymns written and adapted for the weekly Church 
Service of the Year. TZwelfth Edition. 16mo. 2s. 


Poetical Works. J ifth Edition. Portrait. Feap. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 


Journey throggh the Upper Provinces of India, From 
Calcutta to Bombay, with a Journey to Madras and the Southern Pro- 
vinces. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 10s. 


HEIRESS (Tue) in Her Minority; or, The Progress ‘of Character. 


By the Author of “Brrtua’s JouRNAL.” 2 Vols. 12mo. 


HERODOTUS. A New English Version. Translated from the 
Text of Gaisrorp, and Edited with Notes, illustrating the History and 
Geography of Herodotus, from the most recent sources of information. 
By Rev. G. RAW.ins0n, CoLonxt RAW Linson, and Siz J.G. WILKIs80N. 
4 Vols. 8vo. In Preparation. 


HERSCHEL’S (Siz J. W. F.) Manual of Scientific Enquiry, for the 


Useof Travellers. By various Writers. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 103. 6d. 








HERVEY’S (Lorp) Memoirs of the Reign of George the Second, 
from his Accession to the Death of Queen Caroline. Edited, with Notes, 
by Right Hon. J. W. Croker. Second and Cheaper Edition. Portrait. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 21s. 


HICKMAN’S (Wx.) Treatise on the Law and Practice of Naval 
Courts Martial. Svv. 10s. 6d. 


HILL (Freperic) On Crime: its Amount, Causes, and Remedies. 
8vo. 12s. 


HILLARD’S (G. §.). Six Months in Italy. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 16s. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE onper rue Hovss 
oF LANCASTER. With an Introductory View of the Early Reformation. 
Second Edition. S8vo. 158. 


the late War: with Sketches of Nelson, Wellington, 
and Napoleon. By J.G.Locxuarr. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


HOLLAND'S (Rev. W. B.) Psalms and Hymns, selected and 


re ie to the various Solemnities of the Church. Third Edition. 24mo. 
8. e 


HOLLWAY’S (J. G.) Month in Norway. Feap. 8vo. 22. 
HONEY BEE (Taz). An Essay. Reprinted from. the “ Quar- 


terly Review.” Fcap.8vo. Is. 
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HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. Complete in 76 Parta. 
Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. each, or bound in 87 Vclumes. cloth. 
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CONTENTS OF THE SERIES. 
THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. By Gronct Borrow. 
JOURNALS IN INDIA. By Bisnor Hever. 
TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. By Carratys Inny and Manaces 
THE SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. By Joun Dnixxwattn, 
MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. By J. Droamonp Hav. 
LETTERS FROM THE BALTIC. By a Lapy. 
THE AMBER-WITCH. By Lapy Derr Gorpos. 
OLIVER CROMWELL & JOHN BUNYAN. By Rosenrr Sovrutr. 
NEW SOUTH WALES. By Mrs. Mrrepira. 
LIFE OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. Ky Jonn Barrow. 
FATHER RIPA'S MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF CHINA. 
A RESIDENCE IN 'THE WEST INDIES. By M.G. Lewis. 
SKETCHES OF PERSIA. By Sin Joux Marco. 
THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. By Lapy Durr Gorpoy. 
BRACEBRIDGE HALL. By Wasnrserow Irvine. 
VOYAGE OF A NATURALIST. By Cnantrs Darwry. 
HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE JESUITS. 
LIFE OF LOUIS PRINCE OF CONDE. By Lorpv Marcy. 
GIPSIES OF SPAIN. By Grorer Borrow. 
THE MARQUESAS. By Hermwaxy MELVILLE. 
LIVONIAN TALES. Py a Lady. 
MISSIONARY LIFE IN CANADA, By Rev. J Asnotr. * 
SALE’S BRIGADE IN AFFGHANISTAN. By Rev. G. kK. Greta. 
LETTERS FROM MADRAS. By a Lapy. 
HIGHLAND SPORTS. By CHakses St. Joun. 
JOURNEYS ACROSS THE PAMPAS. By Sm F.B. Heap. 
GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. By Ricgarp Forp. 
SIEGES OF VIENNA BY THE TURKS. By Lorp E.irserc. 
SKETCHES OF GERMAN LIFE. By Sm A. Gorpox. 
ADVENTURES IN THE SOUTH SEAS. By Ilenmaxn Menviitr 
STORY OF BATTLE OF WATERLOO. By Rev. G. R. Guieia, 
A VOYAGE UP THE RIVER AMAZON. By W.H. Epwarts. 
THE WAYSIDE CROSS. By Capt. Mitmayn. 
MANNERS & CUSTOMS OF INDIA. By Rev.C. Actas, 
CAMPAIGNS AT WASHINGTON. By Rev. G. R. Guru, 
ADVENTURES IN MEXICO. By G. F. Ruxros. 
PORTUGAL AND GALLICIA. By Lorp Carnarvon. 
LIFE OF LORD CLIVE. By Rev. G. R. Guete. 
BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. By H. W. Hayvearri. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HENRY STEFFENS. 
TALES OF A TRAVELLER. By Wasnrscrow Invin«. 
SHORT LIVES OF THE POETS. By THomas ‘Camper... 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By Lozp Manon. 
LONDON & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. By Sie F. B. Hea 
ADVENTURES IN THE LIBYAN DESERT. By Bavie 81. Joux 
A RESIDENCE AT SIERRA LEONE. By a Lavy: | 
LIFE OF GENERAL MUNRO. By Rev.G.R.Guare. ‘ 
MEMOIRS OF SIR FOWELL BUXTON. By bis Sox. 
LIFE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITIL. By Wasnrncron Irving. — 
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HOOK'’S (Rv. Dr.) Chureh Dictionary. Seventh Edition. 8vo. 16s. 


Discourses on the Religious Controversies of the Day. 
8vo. 9s. 
—_-_-— Adviee to the Roman Catholics. By Duan Comper. A 
New Edition. With Notes. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 
(THrovorz) Life. An Essay. Reprinted from the “Quarterly 
Review.” Feap.8vo. 1s. 
HOOKER’S (Dr.J.D.) Himalayan Journals ; or, Notes ofan Oriental 
Naturalist in Bengal, the Sikkim and Nepal Himalayas, the Khasia 
Mountains, &c. Second Edition. Weodcuts. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 


HOOPER'S (Lrevr.) Ten Months among the Tents of the Tuski; 
with Incidents of an Arctic Boat Expedition in Seareh of Sir John 
Franklin. By Lizcr, Hooper, R.N, Piates 8vo, 14s. 

HORACE (Works of). _ Edited by Daaw Mitmax. New Edition. 
With 300 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 21s. 

~ (Life of). By Dean Mintuax. New Edition. Woodcuts, 
and coloured Borders. 8vo. 9s. 


HORNER'’S (Francis) Memoirs and Letters. By his Brorner. 
Second Edition. Portrait. 2 Vols. 8vo. 30s. 


HOSPITALS AND SISTERHOODS. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 
Be. 


HOUSTOUN’S (Mrs.) Yacht Voyage to Texas and the Gulf of 
Mexico. Plates. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 21s. 


HUMBOLDT’S (Auex.) Cosmos; or, a Physical Description of the 
World. Translated by Con. and Mrs. Sanrve. Seventh Edition. 3 Vols. 
Post Svo. 10s. 6d. 

-- - Aspects of Nature in different Lands and in 
different Climates. Translated by Cor. and Mrs. Sanine. 2 Vols. 
Post 8vo. 5s. 

HUTCHINSON (Cotonzt) on Dog-Breaking; the most expe- 
ditivus, certain, and easy Method, whether great Excellence or only 
Mediocrity be required. Whird Edition, Revised and enlarged. Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 

INKERSLEY’S (Txos.) Gothic Architecture in France; Being an 
Inquiry into the Chronological Succession of the Romanesque and 
Pointed Styles; with Notices of some of the principal Buildings, and 
an Index. 8vo. 12s. 

IRBY AND MANGLES’ Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Syria, and 
the Hely Land, including a Journey round the Dead Sea, and throngh 
the Country east of the Jordan. Post 8vo.. 2s. 6d. 

JAMES’ (Rev. Toomas) Fables of Hsop. A New Version, chiefly 


from the Original Greek. With 100 Original Designs, by Joun 
TENNIEL. Twenty-first Liition. Post 8vo. 22. 6d. 


JAMESON’S (Mzs.) Handbook to the Picture Galleries in and 
near London. With Historical, Biographical, and Critical Notices. 
Post vo. Scoond Edition. 102. 


JATAN AND THE JAPANESE. Described from the Accounts 
of Recent Dutch Travellers, New Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 


JERVIS'S (Capr.) Manual ef Operations in the Field, for the Use of 
Officers, Post Syo. 9s. 6:9. 
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JESSE'S (Epwazp) Visits to Spots of Interest in the Vicinity of 
Windsor and Eton. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 12s. 


—--- Scenes and Occupations of Country Life. With Recol- 
lections of Natural History. Third Edition. Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


- ———-_ Gleanings in Natural History. With Anecdotes of the 
Sagacity and Instinct of Animals. Highth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 63. 


JOCELYN’S (Lorp) Six Months with the Chinese Expedition ; or, 
Leaves from a Soldier's Note-Book. Seventh Edition. Feap. Svo. 5s. 6d. 


JOHNSON’S (Dr. Samvuzz) Life: By James Boswell. Including 
the Tour to the Hebrides, with Notes by Sm W.S8Scorr. Edited by 
the Right Hon. JoHx WILs0n Croker. Third Edition. 1 Vol. 
Portraits. Royal 8vo. 16s. 

- Lives of the most eminent English 
Poets. A New Edition. Edited and annotated. By Perer CUNNINGHAM 
8 vols. Svo. 22s.6d. (Murray’s British Classics.) 


JOHNSTON'S (Wx.) England as it is: Social, Political, and 
Industrial, in the Middle of the 19th Cemtury. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 

JOURNAL OF A NATURALIST. Fourth Edition. Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


JOWETT’S (Rev. B.) Commentary on St. Paul's Epistles to the 
Thessalonians, Galatians, and Romans, With Notes and Dissertations. 
Vols. 8vo. 30s. 


KEN’S (Brsuor) Life. By A Layman. Second Edition. Portrait. 
2Vols. 8vo. 18s. 


Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed. Extracted from his 
“Practice of Divine Love.” New Edition. Feap. 1s. 6d. 


Approach to the Holy Altar. Extracted from his “ Manual 
of Prayer” and “Practice of Divine Love.” New Hdition, ‘Peap. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. i‘ 
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KING EDWARD VIrn’s Latin Grammar; or, an Introduction 
to the Latin Tongue, for the Use of Schools. Zenth Hdition. l2mo. 3s. 6d. 


First Latin Book; or, the Accidence, 


Syntax and Prosody, with an English Translation for the Use of Junior 
Classes. Second Kdition. 12mo, 2s, 


KINNEAR’S (Joun G.) Cairo, Petra, and Damascus, described 
from Notes made during a Tour in those Countries: with Remarks on 
the Government of Mehemet Ali, and on the present prospects of Syria. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


KNIGHT'S (Cuantes) Knowledge is Power: a View of the 
Productive forces of Modern Society, and the results of Labour, Capital, 
and Skill. Woodents. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Once upona Time. 2 Vols. Feap, 8vo. 10s. 
- Old Printer and Modern Press. Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 52. 


KOCH’S (Pnrorgssorn) Crimea and Odessa; their Climate dnd Re- 
sonrees, described from personal knowledge. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. Gd. 
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KUGLER’S (Dr. Franz) Handbook to the History of Painting 
(the Italian Schools). Translated from the German. Edited, with 
Notes, by Sim Cxanues Eastuaxe. Third Edition. With Woodcuts 
from the Old Masters. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 30s. 

(the German, Dutch, Spanish, 
and French Schools). Partly Translated from the German. Edited, 
with Notes, by Sim Epmunp Heap, Bart. With Woodcuts from the Old 
Masters. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 


LABARTE'S (M. ‘Jutzs) Handbook of the Arts of the Middle Ages 
and Renaissance. With 200 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18s. 


LABORDE'S (Leon De) Journey through Arabia Petra, to Mount 
Sinai, and the Excavated City of Petrsea,—the Edom of the Prophecies. 
Second Edition. With Plates. 8vo. 18s. 


LAMBERT'S (Miss) Church Needlework. With Practical Remarks 
on its Preparation-and Arrangement. Plates. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


— - --- My Knitting Book. Woodcuts, Two Parts. 16mo. 3s. 
—--- - MyCrochet Sampler. Woodcuts. Zwo Parts. 16mo. 4s. 
Hints on Decorative Needlework. 16mo. Ile. 6d. 


LANE'’S (E. W.) Arabian Nights. Translated, with Explanatory 
Notes. With Woodcuts. Royal 8vo. 21s. 


LATIN GRAMMAR (Kire Epwarp tau Vira’s.) For the Use 
of Schools. Zenth Edition. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 


—_—— First Book (Kine Epwarp VI.); or, the Accidence, 
Syntax, and Prosody, with English Translation for Junior Classes. 
Second Edition. 12mo. 2s. 


LAYARD’S (A."H.) Nineveh and its Remains. Being a Nar- 
rative of Rescarches and Discoveries amidst the Ruins of Assyria. 
With an Acéount of the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan; the Yezedis, 
or Devil-worshippers; and an Enquiry into the Manners and Arts of 
Be ae Assyrians. Sixth Edition. Plates and Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 
vo. P 


———__-______—. Nineveh and Babylon; being the Result 
of a Second Expedition to Assyria. Fourteenth Thousand. Plates. 
8vo. 2ls. Or Fine Paper, 2 Vols. 8vo. 30s. 


-—————— Popular Account of Nineveh. 15th Edition. With 
Woodents. Post 8vo. 5s. 


Monuments of Nineveh. First and Second Series. 


Illustrated by One Hundred and Seventy Engravings. 2 Vols. Imperial 
Folio, 10/.10s. each. ° 


LEAKE’S (Cot. W. Manrin) Topography of Athens, with Remarks 
on its Antiquities; to which is added, the Demi of Attica. Second 
dition. Plates. 2 Vols. 8vo. 30s. 


~—_----— Travels in Northern Greece. Maps. 4 Vols. 8vo. 60s. 


-- Greece at the End of Twenty-three Years’ Protection. 
8vo. 6d. 


-——-- Peloponnesiaca: A Supplement to Travels in the Morea, 
Svo. 15s. 


Thoughts on the Degradation of Science in England. 
8Svo 3s. 6d. 
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LESLIE'S (C. R.) Handbook for Young Painters. With JIlustra- 
tions. Post 8ve. 10s. 62. 
LETTERS FROM THE SHORES OF THE BALTIC. By a 
Lapy. Post Svo. 2s. 6d. 
Madras; or, First Impressions of Life and 
Manners in India. By a Lapy. Post 8vo. 2a. 6d. 


-—____——-- Sierra Leone, written to Friends at, Home. 
By a Lavy. Edited by Mrs. Norton. Post Svo. 6s. 


LEWIS (G. CoRNEWALL) Essay on the Government of Dependencies. 
8vo. 12s. 


-- Glossary of Provincial Words used in Herefordshire and 
some of the adjoining Counties. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

- Essay on the Origin and Formation of the Romance 
Languages, Second Edition. 8vo. 12s. 

(Lapy Teresa) Friends and Contemporaries of the 
Lord Chaneellor Clarendon, illustrative of Portraits in his Gallery. 
With an Introduction, containing a Descriptive Catalogue of the Pictures, 
and an Account of the Origin of the Collection. Portraits, 8 Vols. 
Svo. 422, 

- (M. G.) Journal of a Residence among the Negroes in the 
West Indies. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

LEXINGTON (Tur) PAPERS; or, Some Account of the Courts 
of London and Vienna at the end of the 17th Century. Extracted from 
Official and Private Correspondence, 1694-1695. Ldited by How. ll. 
Mawnens Surron. Svo. 14s. 


LIDDELL’S (Dseax) History of Rome. From the Earliest Times 
to the Establishment of the Empire. 2 Vols. 8vo. 28s. Also a School 
Edition, 12mo. 

LINDSAY’S (Lorn) Sketches of the History of Christian Art. 
3 Vols. Svo. 31s. 6d. 


-——~- [Lives of the Lindsays; or, a Memoir of the Houses 
of Crawford and Balearres. To which are added, Extracts from the 
Official Correspondence of Alexander, sixth Earl of Balearres during 
the Maroon War; together with Personal Narratives, by his Brothers, 
the Hon. Robert, Colin, James, John, and Hugh Lindsay; and by his 
Sister, Lady Anne Pernard. 3 Vols. 8vo. 42s, 

Report of the Claim of James, Earl of Crawfurd and 
Balearres, to the Original Dukedom of Montrose, created in 1488. 
Folio. 15s. 

(Rev. Heyry) Practical Lectures on the Historical 
* Books of the Old Testament. 2 Vols.16mo. 10s. 


LITTLE ARTHUBS HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Lapy 
CaLicorr. ighteenth Edition. Feap.8vo. \ 


LIVONIAN TALES.—The Disponent.—The Wolves.—The Jewess. 
By the Author of “ Letters from the Baltic.” Post 8vo. 2s. 6d 


LOCKHART'S (J. G.) Ancient Spanish Ballads. Historical and 
Rementic. Translated. with Netes. New dition, with Portrait, 
Illuminated Titles, Borders, &c. 4to. 42s. Or, Popular Edition, Post 
8vo. 26.-6d. 


--- Life of Robert Burns. Fifth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 383. 


- History of the Late War: with ea enee of Nelson, 
Wellington, and Napoleon, 18mo. 2s. d. 
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LOUDON’S (Mus.) Ladies’ Gardener; or, Instruetions in Gardening. 
With Directions for Every Month in the Year, and a Caleniar oi 
Operations. Highth Edition. Woodcuts. Fceap. 8vo. 5a. 

---- Modern Botany for Ladies; or, a Popular Introduction 
to the Natural System of Plants. Second Hidition. Wovdeuts. Feap. 8vo. ds. 


LOWE'S (Srz Hopson) Letters and Journals, during the Captivity 
si ae at St. Helena. By Witniam Foasyrs. Portrait. 3 Vole. 
vO. Be 


LYELL’S (Sir Cuaruzs) Principles of Geology; or, the Modern 
Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants considered as illustrative of 
Geology. Ninth Edition. Woodcuts. Svo. 18s. 


~~ - Manual of Elementary Geology ; or, the Ancient Changes 
of the Earth and its Inhabitants illustrated by its Geological Monuments. 
Fifth Edition. Woodcuts. Svo. 


Travels,in North America, 1841 -2; with Observations on 


the United States, cane aud Nova Scotia. Second Edition. Plates. 
2Vols. Post 8vo. . 12s 


---—_..._ Seeond Visit to the United States of North America, 
1845-6. Third Edition. 2 Vole. Post Bvo. 12s. 


MAHON’S (Lorn) History of England, from the Peace of Utrecht. 
to the Peace of Versailles, 1713-83. Fourth Edition. 7 Vols. 8vo. 93s. 


Popular Edition. 7 Vols. Post 8vo. 42s. 
- “Porty-Five ;” a Narrative ‘of the Rebellion in Scot- 
land. Post 8vo. 3s. 
History of the War of the Succession in Spain. Second 
Edition, Map. 8vo. 15a. 


Spain under Charles the Second; or, Extracts from the 


Correspondence of the Hon, ALEXANDER St ANHOPE, British Minister at 
Madrid from 1690 to 1700. Gecond Edition. Post 8vo. 68. 6d. 


-———— Life of Louis Prince of Condé, surnamed the Great. 
Post Svo. 5s. 
-- -~—- Life of Belisarius. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6c. 
—-—--—— Historical and Critical Essays. Post 8vo, ds. 
j - Story of Joan of Arc. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 


M°CULLOCH'S (J. R.) Collected Edition of Ricarpo’s Political 
Works. With Notesand Memoir. Second Kdition, 8vo. 16s. 

MALCOLM’S (Sim Jonn) Sketches of Persia. Zhird Edition. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 

MANTELL’S (Grpron A.) Thoughts on Animalcules; or, the 


ie World, as revealed by the Microscope. Second Edition. Plates. 
6mo. 6s. 


MANUAL OF SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY, Prepared for the Use of 
Officers and Travellers in general. By various Writers. Edited by Siz 
J, HERSCHEL, Bart. Second Hdition. Maps. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. (Pul- 
lished by order of the Lords of the Admiralty. 

MARKHAM’S (Mrs.) History of England. From the First Inva- 


sion by the Romans, down to the fourteenth year of Queen Victoria’s 
Reign. 88th Edition. Woodcuta. 12mo, 6s. 


- . atm - History of France. From the Conquest by the Gauls, 
to the Denth of Louis Philippe. 48th Ea@ition. Woodeuts. 12mo. 6s. 
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MARKHAM'’S History of Germany. From the Invasion by Marius, 
| tothe presenttime. 6% Hdition. Woodcuts. ifmo. 6s, 
History of Greece. With Chapters on the Literature, 
' Art, and Domestic Manners of the Greeks. By Dr. Wa. SaurrH. 
_ Seventh Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 7s, 6d. 

——---------- History of Rome, from the Earliest Times to the 
Establishment of the Empire. By. Dax Liopets. Woodcuts. 12mo. 

Sermons for Children. Second Edition. Feap.8vo. 83. 

MARKLAND'S (J. H.) Remarks on English Churches, and Sepul- 
chral Memorials. . Fourth Edition. Woodcuts. Feap. Svo. 6s. 6d. 

— Reverence due to Holy Places, Third Hdition. 
Feap. 8v0. 2s. 

MARRYATS ry osrpa) History of Pottery and Porcelain, in the 
15th, 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries. With a Degeription of the Manu- 
facture, aGlos ossary, and a List of eb aia d Edition. Revised. 
With Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 8vo. 

arose a aad Greek Grammer for Schools. Abridged 

the Larger Grammar. By Blomfield. 6th Edition. Revised by 
7 Eowanns, ,i2mo. 3s. 
"Greek Accidence for Schools. apaieges by 


DLOMFIELD. Fourth Edition, revised by Epwakrbs. 12mo. 2s. 


MAUREL’S (Juzzs) Essay on the Character, Actions, and Writings 
of the Duke of Wellington. Second Edition. Feap.8vo. 1s. 6d... 


MAWES (fH. L.) Journal of s Passage from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic, crossing the Andes in the Northern Provinces of Peru, and 
descending the great River Maranon. 8vo. 123, 

MAXIMS AND HINTS for an Angler, and the Miseries of 
Fishing. By Ricuarp Pexy. Segond Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 5s. 


MAYO’S (Dz.) Pathology of the Human Mind. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. - 


MELVILLE'S (Hermann) ee and Omoo; or, Adventures 
amongst the Marquesas and South Seas. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 


MENDELSSOHN’S (Fruzx Bazrno.pr) Life. By Juizs Bexgpror. 
Svo. 2s. 6d- 


MERRIFIELD - (Mrs.) on the Arts of Painting in Oil, Miniature, 
Mosaic, and Glass; Gilding, Dyeing. and the Preparation of Colours 
and Artificial Gems, described in several old Manuscripts. 2 Vols. 8vo. 

s. 


MEREDITH’S (Mas. Cuartzs) Notes and Sketches of New South 
Wales, during a Residence from 1889 to 1844. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
—— Tasmania, during a Residence of Nine Years. With 
>: pihuseattong,: 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 


MILLS (Agraor) On Colonial Constitutions. An Outline of the 
History of British Dependencies,, Map. 8vo. 


MITCHELL'S (Taomas) Plays of Aristophanes, With English 
Notes. 8vo.—1.CLOUDS, 10s.—2. WASPS, 10s.—8. FROGS, 15s. 
MODERN DOMESTIC COOKERY. Founded on Pringiples of 


Economy and Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private’ Famtlles, 
New Edition. Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
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MILMAN’S (Drawn) History of Christianity, from the Birth of 
resales A the Extinction of Paganism in the Roman Empire. 38 Vols. 
0. ° dds 
-—____————-History of Latin Christianity; including that of the 
Popes to the Pontifieate of Nicholas V. 6 Vols. Svo. 72s. 
----___-- Character and Conduct of the Apostles considered as 
an Evidence of Christianity. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Life and ‘Correspondence of Edward Gibbon. Portrait. 
Svo. 9a. 
Life and Works of Horace. With 300 Woodcuts. 
New Edition. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 30s. 
-~- -— — Poetical Works. Plates. 8 Vols. Feap. 8vo. 18s. 
none - Fall of Jerusalem. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 


- (Carr. BE, A.) Wayside Cross; or, the Raid of Gomez. 
A Tale of the Carlist War. Post 8vo. Qe. 6d. 


MONASTERY AND THE MOUNTAIN CHURCH. By Author 
of “ Sunlight through the Mist.’’ Woodcuts. 16mo. 4s. 


MOLTKE’S (Baron) Russian Campaigns on the Danube and . the 
Passage of the Baikan, 1828—9. Plans. 8vo. 14s. 


MOORE'S (Tuomas) Life and Letters of Lord ‘Byron. “Plates. 
6 Vols. Feap.8vo. 188.; or, One Volume, Royal 8vo. 12s. 


MOZLEY’S (Rav. J. B.) Treatise on the Augustinian Doctrine of 
Predestination. Svo. 14s. 
——-_—— Primitive Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. 8vo. 


MUCK MANUAL (The)for the Use of Farmers. A Practical Treatise 
on the Chemical Properties, Management, and Application of manure: 
FREDERICK FALKNER. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
MUNDY’S (Carr. Ropnry) Events in Borneo, including the Oecu- 
pation of Labuan and Visit to the Celebes. Plates. 2 Vols. Svo. 382s. 


MUNRO’S (Gexxrat Sir Tuomas) Life and Letters. -By the Bev. 
G. R.Gurra. Post 8vo. 6s. 

MURCHISON’S (Sir Ropericx) Russia in Europe and the Ural 
Mountains; Geologically Illustrated. With Coloured Maps, Plates, 
Sections,. &e. 2 Vols. Royal 4to. 8i. 8s. 

-—~ Siluria ; or, a Historv of the Oldest Rocks con- 

taining Organic Remains. With Map and Plates. 8vo. 80s. 


MURRAY’S (Carr. A.) Naval Life and Services of Admiral Sir 
Philip Durham. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


MURRAY’S RAILWAY READING. Published occasionally ; 


varying in size and price, and suited for all classes of Readers. 
[The following are published :} 


Weutineron. By Lonp Ertesmerx. 6¢.]| Manon’s Joan or Anc. 14. 

IMRODON THE Crass, le. nav’s Emicrast. 2. 6d. 
Easayva yrom “Tux Timzs.” 2 Vols. 8e. Nimrop on tux Roan. Is. 
Music any Drauss. la. Wixixinson’s Ancrant Eorrrians. iis. 
Layann’s Porunag Account or NINEVEH. Croker ON THE GUILLOTINE. les. 

ba, Ho.uiwar’s Nomwayr. 

Maurec’s Waxu.incton. le. 6d. 

, Campaziy’s Lirz or Bacon. <3. 

















Mitman’s Faun or JERUAALEM. le. 
Manon’s “Forry-Five.” oe 


Lirz oy Turovore Hoox. | Tam Frower Garner. Ie. 

Darps or Navan Disina. 2'vole. bs. | Locxmanr’s Spanien Bautapa. %.6d. 
Tan Honzy Bex. la. veas on History. 62. 

Jamun’ Rsor’s Fasuus. 20. 6d. Breavutiss or Braon. Se. 

Nrmrop on tux Tunr. 1a, Gd, Tar.on’s Novas rnom Lies. 24, 


Resecten Apprgsars. ie. 


Ouirman?r’s Neravt. 92. 6d. 
Penn’s Dints ox ANe@ting. Is. 


Ant or Drnina. le. 6d. 
Hatiam’s Litzaany Essays. 22. 


—- 
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MUSIC AND DRESS. Two Essays, by 2 tate Reprinted from 
the “ Quarterly Review.” Feap.8vo. 18. ; 

NAUTICAL ALMANACK (The). (Published by Order of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty.) Royal 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

NAPIER’S (Sir Wx.) English Battles and Sieges of the Peninsular 
War. ‘With Portrait. Post 8vo. 10. 6d. 

NAVY LIST (Tee Royal). (Published Quarterly, by Authority.) 
12mo. 2s. 6d 

NEWBOLD'S (Lizvz.) Straits of Malacca, Tenang, and Singapore. 
2 Vols. 8vo, 26s. 

NEWDEGATE'S (C. N.) Customs’ Tariffs of all Nations; collected 
and arranzed up to the year 1855. 4to. 30s. 

NICHOLLS’ (Siz Groner) History of the English Poor Law : 
connection with the Condition of the People. 2 Vols. 8Svo. 28s. 

NIMROD On the Chace—The Turf—and The Road. Reprinted 
from the “Quarterly Review.” Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

NORTON’S (Hon. Canoutne) Letters from Sierra Leone, to Friends 
at Home. ByaLapy. Edited by Mrs. Norton. Post 8vo. 68. 

O'BYRNE’S (W. R.) Naval Biographical Dictionary, comprising 
the Life and Services of every Living Officer in H. M. Navy, from the 


Rank of Admiral to that of Lieutenant, Compiled from Authentic and 
Family Documents. Royal 8vo : 

O'CONNOR'S (R.) Field Sports of France ; or, Hunting, Shooting, 
and Fishing on the Continent. Woodcuts. 12mo. 7s.6d, - 

OLIPHANT’S (Laurence) Journey to Katmandu,. with Visit to 
the Camp of the Nepaulese Ambassador. Icap.8vo. 2s. 6d. 

OXENHAM’S (Rev. W.) English Notes for Latin Elegiacs ; designed 
for early Proficients in the Art of Latin Versification, with Prefatory 
Rules of Composition iu Elegiac Metre. Second Lidition. l2mo. 4s. 

PAGET'S (Jonx) Hungary and Transylvania. With Remarks on 
their Condition, Svucial, Political, and Economical. Third and Cheaper 
Edition, Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 8vo. 186. 

PARISH’S (Sir Woopsrre) Buenos Ayres and the Provinces of the 
Rio de la Plata. Their First Discovery and ConqueSt, Present State, 
Trade, Debt, &c. Second Edition. Map and Woodcuts. 8vo. 15s. 

PARIS’S (T. C.) Letters from the Pyrenees during Three Months 
Pedestrian Wanderings amidst the Wildest Scenes of the French and 
Spanish Pyrences. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

PARKYNS’ (Maxsriexp) Personal Narrative of Three Years’ Resi- 
dence and Adventures in Abyssinia. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 8vo. 30s. 

PATTISON’S (Rev. Marx) Lives of the Scaligers. 8vo. 

PEILE’S (Rev. Dz.) Agamemnon of Xachylus. A New Edition 
of the Text, with Notes, Critical, Explanatory, aud Philological, for 
_ Use of Studentsa. Second Eiition. 8vo. 9s. 

-----—— Choephorew of Zischylus. A New Edition of the Text, 
with Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Philological, for the Use of 
Students. Second Edition. Svo. 9s. 

PELLEW’S (Dean or Norwicn) Life of Lord Sidmouth, with 
his Correspondence. Portraits. 3 Vols. Svo. 42¢. 

PENN’S (Rionarp) Maxims and Hints for an Angler, and the 


Miseries of Fishidg. To which is added, Maxims and- Hints for a 
Chess-player. New Edition. Woodcuts. Feap.8vo. ta. 
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PENN’S (Granvittx) Bioscope; or, Dial of Life Exptained. To 
which is added, a Translation of 8t. Paulinus’ Epistle to Cetantia, on 
the Rule of Christian Life; and an Elementary aig General Chro- 
nology. Second Edition. With Dial Plate. 12mo. 

PENROSE’S (Rev. Joun) Lives of Vice-Admiral Sir C. V. Penrose, 
and Captain James Trevenen. Portraits. Sva. 208.62 . 

-- - Faith and Practice ; an Exposition of the Principles 
and Duties of Natural and Revealed Religion. Post 8vo. 8a. 6d. 

- (F. C.) Principles of Athenian Architecture, and the 

Optical Refinements exhibited in the Construetion ef the Ancient 


Buildings at Athens, from a Survey. With 40 Plates. Folio. 5/.5s. 
(Published under the direction of the Dilettanté Society.) 


PERRY’S (Siz Erskine) Bird’s-Eye View of India. With Extracts 
from a Journal kept in the Provinces, Nepaul, &e. Feap. Svo. 5s. 
PHILLIPS’ (Joux) Memoirs of William Smith, LL.D. (the Geo- 
logist). Portrait. 8vo. 73. 6d. 
--— Geology of Yorkshire, The Yorkshire Coast, and the 


Mountain-Limestone District. Plates 4to. Part I., 31s. 6d.—Part 1I., 
52a, 6d. gute 


---- The Rivers, Mountains, and Sea Coast of Yorkshire. 

With Essays on the Climate, Scenery, and Ancient Inhabitants of the 
Country. Second Adition, with 36 Plates. Svo. lis. 

PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE SCIENCE IN EARNEST ; 

or, the First Principtesof Natural Philosophy inculeated by nid of the Toys 


and Sports of Youth. LHighth Edition. Revised and enlarged. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. ; 


PHILPOTT’S (Brsuor) Letters to the late Charles Butler, on the 
Theological parts of his “ Book of the Roman Catholic Church;" with 
Remarks on certain Works of Dr. Milner and Dr. Lingard, and on some 
parts of the Evidence of Dr. Doyle. Second Edition. Svo. 168. 


PHIPPS’ (Hox. Epmunp) Memoir, Correspondence, Literary and 
Unpublished Diaries of Robert Plumer Ward. Portrait. 2 Vols. 8vo. 28s. 


POOLE'’S (R.8.) Hore Egyptiacse : or, the Chronology of Ancient 


Egypt, discovered from Astronomical and Hieroglyphie Records upon 
its Monuments. Plates. Svo. 10s. 6d, 


POPE'S (Auexanprr) WORKS. An entirely New Edition. Edited 


by the Right Hon. Joun WILsoN CRuKER, assisted by PETER CunRNixG- 
HAM, F.8.A. 8vo. Jn the Press, 


PORTER'S (G. R.) Progress of the Nation, in its various Social and 


Economical Kelations, from the beginning of the Nineteenth Century 
Third Edition. Svo. 24s. 


—---~ (Rav. J. L.) Five Years in Damascus, With Travels to 


Palmyra, Lebanon, aud other Scripture Sites. Map and Woodcuts. 
2 vols. Post 8vo, 21s. 


~------ (Mrs. G. BR.) Rational Arithmetic for Schools and for 
Private Instruction. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


POWELL'S (Rav. W. P.) Latin Grammar simplified. 12mo. 38s. 6d. 


PRAYER-BOOK (Tax), Illuminated with 1000 Illustrations of Bor- 


ders, Initials, Vignettes, &c. Medium Svo, Cloth, 21s.; Calf, Sls. 6d. 
Morocco, 42s. 
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PROGRESS OF RUSSIA IN THE EAST. An Historical Sum- 
mary, continued to the Present Time. With Map by AxrowswmiTu. 
Third Edition. S8vo. 6s. 6d. 

PUSS IN BOOTS. With 12 Miustrations; for Old and Young. 
By Orro Specxres. A New Edition. i6mo. 15. 6d. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW (Tuer). 8vo. 65. 


RANK#E'S (Leoroup) Political and Ecclesiastical History of the 
Popes of Rome, during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Trans- 
lated from the German by Mrs. Austin. Third Hdition. 2 Vols. 8vo, 243. 


RAWLINSON’S (Rsv. Groner) Herodotus. A New English 
Version. Translated from the Text of Gaisrorp, and Edited with 
Notes, illustrating the History and Geography of Herodotus, from the 
roost recent sources of information, embodying the chief Results, 
Historical and Ethnographical, which have les arrived at in the pro- 
gress of Cuneiform and Hieroglyphical Discovery. Assinted by CoLonr1. 
RawLinson and Sir J. G. WiLKinson. 4 Vols. 8Svo. Jn Preparation. 

REJECTED ADDRESSES (Tx). By James anp Horaoz Smiru. 
With Biographies of the Authors, and additional Notes. New dition, 
with the Author's latest Corrections. Portraits. Feap. 8vo. 1s., or on 
Fine Paper. With Portrait and Woodcuts. Feap.8yvo. 5s. 

RICARDO’S (Davin) Political Works. With a Notice of his 
Life and Writings. By J. R. M‘CuitocH. New Edition. 8vo. 16s. 

RIPA’S (Farner) Memoirs during Thirteen Years’ Residence at the 
Court of Peking, in the Service of the Emperor of China. Translated 
from the Italian. By Fortunato Pranp1. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

ROBERTSON’S (Rev. J.C.) History of the Christian Church, to 
the Pontificate of Gregory the Great: a Manual for general Readers as 
well as for Students in Theology. 8vo. 12s. 

NOBINSON'’S (Epwp., D.D.) Biblical Researches in the Holy Land. 
A New and Revised Edition. With Maps. 2 Vols. 8vo. In Preparation. 


—-~- Later Biblical Researches in the Holy Land in the 
year 1852, Maps. Svo. Jn Preparation. 


ROMILLY’S (Six Samuvzt) Memoirs and Political Diary. By his 
Sons. Third Edition. Portrait. 2 Vols. Feap. 8vo. 12s. 

ROSS'S (Sir Jamxs) Voyage of Discovery and Research in the 
Southern and Antarctic Regions during the years 1839-43. Plates. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 36s. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE (Tue). Transactions. 
Plates. Vols. 1.to III. Svo. 12s. each. 

RUNDELL'S (Mars.) Domestic Cookery, founded on Principles 
of Economy and Practice, and adapted for Private Families, New and 
Revised Edition. Woodcuts. Fecap.8vo. 5s. 

RUXTON'S (Georcr F.) Travels in Mexico; with Adventures 
among the Wild Tribes and Animals of the Prairies and Rocky Moun- 
tains. Post 8vo. 6s. 

SALE’S (Lavy) Journal of the Disasters in Affghanistan. Zighth 
Edition. Post 8vo. 128. 

(Sin Roserr) Brigade in Affghanistan. With an Account of 
the Seizure and Defence of Jellalabad. ByRxv.G.R.GuxEic. Post 8vo.2s.6d. 

SANDWITH’S (Humpury, M.D.) Narrative of the Siege of ‘Kars 
and of the Six Months’ Resistance by the Turkish Garrison ‘under 
General Williams, to the Russian Army: preceded by a Narrative of 
Travels and Adventures in Armenia. With Remarks on the Present 
State of Turkey. 3rd Thousand. Post Syo. 10s. 6d. 
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SCROFE'S (Wiui1ax) Days of Deer-Stalking in the Forest of Atholl ; 
with some Account of the Nature and Habits of the-Red Deer. Zhird 





Edition. Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 20s. vt 


- -=-——— Days and Nights of Salmon Fishing in the Tweed ; 
with a short Account of the Natural History and Habits of the Salmon. 
Second Edition. Woodcuts. Royal 8vo. 8le. 6d. 


.. —-—- (G. P.) Memoir of Lord Sydenham, and his: Administra- 
tion in Canada. Second Edition. Portrait. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


SENTENCES FROM THE PROVERBS. In English, French, 
pare ria erman. For thé Daily Use of Young Persons. By A Lapy. 
mo, e eo 


SEYMOUR’S (H. Dansy) Travels in the Crimea and along the 
Sepa the Sea of Azoff and the Black Sea. Third Hidition. Map. 
vo. 12s. e 
SHAW’S (Tuos. B.) Outlines of English Literature, for the Use of 
Young Students. Post 8vo. 12s. 
SIDMOUTH’S (Lorn) Life and Correspondence. By the Hon. and 
Rev. GEORGE PELLEW, Dian OF Norwicu. Portraits. 3 Vols.8vo. 42s, 


SIERRA LEONE; Described in a Series of Letters to Friends at 
Home. By A Lapy. Edited by Mrs. Norton. Post 8vo. 6s. 


SMITH’S (Wm., LL.D.) Dictionary of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities, Second Edition. With 500 Woodcuts, 8vo. 42s. 


Smaller Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
Third Edition. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and My- 
thology. With 500 Woudcuts. 3 Vols. 8vo. 51. 15s. 6d. 


Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography. Woodcuts. 
Vol. I. 8vo. 36s. 


-- Historical Atlas of Ancient Geography. 4to. 


-- —=~ New Classical Dictionary for Schools. Compiled from 
the two last works. Zhird Hdition. 8vo. lds. 


Smaller Classical Dictionary. Third Hdition. With 
200 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 7s. Gd. 


-- New Latin-English Dictionary. Based upon the Works 
of Forcellini and Freund. Medium. $vo. 21s. . 


-~ Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. Square 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


- School History of Greece ; from the Earliest Times to 
the Roman Conquest, with Supplementary Chapters on the History of 
Literature and Art. Woodcuts. Seventh Kdition, 12mo. 72. 6d. 


- ---- School History of Rome; from the Earliest Times to 
the Establishment of the Empire. By H. G. Lipve.t, D.D., Dean 
of Christ Church. Woodcuts. 12mo. 


--.-- Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
Edited, with Notes. Portrait and Map. 8 Vols. 8vo. 60s. (Murray's 
British Classics.) 

—~-———— (Wa. Jas.) Grenville Letters and Diaries, including 


Mr. GRENVILLE’S Diary oF POLITICAL Events, while First Lord os 
the Treasury. Edited, with Notes. 4 Vole. Svo. 64s. 
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SMITH'S (James & Honacn) Rejected Addresses. 239d Hdiation. 
Feap. 8vo. ls.,0r Fine Paper, With Portraitand Woodcuts, Feap 8vo. 5s. 
SOMERVILLE’S (Mary) Physical Geography. Zhird Hdition. 
Portrait. 2 Vols. Feap.8vo. 12s. 
—~—-- Connexion of the Physical Sciences.  Highth 
Edition. Plates. Feap.8vo. 10s. 6d. 
SOUTHEY’S (Rozsrr) Book of the Church ; with Notes contain- 
_ing the Authorities, and an Index. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 12s. 
—- ..—~ LivesofJohn Bunyan & Oliver Cromwell. Post 8vo. 28.6d. 
SPECKTER'S (Orro) Puss in Boots, suited to the Tastes of Old 
and Young. A New dition. With 12 Woodeuts. Square 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
- Charmed Roe; or, the Story of the Little Brother 
and Sister. Illustrated. 1Gmo. 
STANLEY'S (Enwarp, D.D., Bp. of Norwich) Appresses anp 


Cuarars. With a Memuir of his Life. By H1s Sox. Second Edition. 
Svo. 10s. G7. 


—- —-+-.---- {Agave P.) Conimentary on St. Paul’s Epistles to 
the Corinthians, with Notes and Dissertations, 2 Vols. Svo. 24s. 


Historical Memoirs of Canterbury. The Landing of 
Augostine—The Murder of Becket—The Black Prince— The Shrine a! 
Beeket. Second dition, Woodcuts. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
--.-——_-----. Sinai and Palestine, in Conncxion with their History. 
Map. Svo. 16s. 
ST. JOHN'S (Cuaruus) Field Notes of a Sportsman and Naturalist 
im Sutherland. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 


-- - - Wild Sports and Natural History of the Highlands. 


~------ .- (Bartx) Adventures in the Libyan Desert and the 

Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. Woodcuts. Post Svc. 2s. Gd. 

STISTED’S (Mrs. Herry) Letters from the Bye-Ways of Italy. 
Plates, Svo. 18s. 

STOTHARD’S (Tuos., R. A.) Life. With Personal Reminiscences. 
By Mrs. Bray. With Portrait and 60 Woodcuts. 4to. ‘21s. 

STREET'S (G. E.) Brick and Marble Architecture of Italy, in the 
, Middle Ages. Plates. Svo. 21s. 

STRIFE FOR THE MASTERY. Two Allegories. With Tllus- 
trations. Crown 8yvo. 6s. 

SUNLIGHT THROUGH THE MIST: or, Practical Lessons 


drawn from the Lives of Good Men, intended as a Sunday Book for 
Children.. By A Lavy. Second Edition. 16mo. 3e. 6d. 


SUTTON (Hox. H. Manwers), Some Account of the Courts of 
London and Vienna, at the end of the Seventeenth Century, extracted 
from the Official and Private Correspondence of Robert Sutton (late 
Lord Lexington) while British Minister at Vienna, 1694-98. 8vo. 14s. 

SWIFT'S (Jonarnan) Works. New Edition, based upon Sir 
Walter Scott's Edition, entirely revised. Svo. Jn Preparation. 


SYDENHAM'S (Loxp) Memoirs. With his Administration in 
Cromia. By G. Porter Scrore, M.P. Second Elition, Portrait. Bvo. 95.67. 
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TALBOTS (H. Fox) English Etymologies. 8vo. 12s. 


TAYLOR'S (Herr) Notes from Life, in Six Essays. Post 8vo. Ge. ; 
or, Cheop Edition, Feap. 8vo. . 2a. 


--—- Notes from Books. TZhird Hdttion. Post 8vo. 9s. 
———~ -- (J, E.) Fairy Ring. A Collection ef Stories for Young 


Persons. From the German. With Illustrations “by RICHARD DOYLe. 
Second Edition. Woodeuts. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d 


TENNENT'S (61e J. E.) Christianity in Ceylon. Its Introduction 
and Progress under the Portuguese, Dutch, British, and American Mis- 
sions. With an Historical Sketch of the Brahmaniral and Buddhist 
Superstitions. Woodcuts. 8vo. 14s. 


' PHREE-LEAVED MANUAL OF FAMILY PRAYER; arranged 
. math to peeve as trouble of turning the Pages backwards and forwards. 
OY: 0 ne 


TICKNOR’S (Georaz) History of Spanish Literature. With Criti- 
cisms on particular Works, and Biographical Notices of Prominent 
Writers. Second Edition. 8 Vols. 8vo. 24s. 


TREMENHEERLE'S (H. 8.) Political Experience of the’ Ancients, 

in its bearing on Modern Times. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
a+ =. ———— Notes on Public Subjects, made during a 

“Tour in the United States and Canada. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. 

_ - Constitution of the United States compared 
with our own. Pont Svo. 9s. 6d. 

Sen EULES (P. E.) Narrative of Travels in Austria, with ~ 

oy 2 Rémarks on its Social and Political Condition, 2 Vols. Svo. 24s. 

| TWISS” (Hématef Public and Private Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon, 
with Selections from «his Correspondence. Portrait. Third Edition 
2 Vols. Post 8vo. 2Qis. 

UBICINI’S (M. A.) Letters on Turkey and its Inhabitants—the 
Moslems, Greeks, Armenians, &c. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 

VAUGHAN’S (Rev. Dr.) Sermons preached in Harrow School. 
8vo. 10s. 64. 

- Nine New Sermons. 12mo. 5s. 


VAUX'S cw. S. W.) Handbook to the Antiquities in the British 
Museum; being 2 Description of the Remains of Greek, Assyrian, 
Egyptian, and Etruscan Art preserved there. With 300 "-Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

VENABLES’ (Rev. R. LL.) Domestic Scenes in Russia during a 
Year’s Residence, chiefly in the Intcrior. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 

VOYAGE to the-Mauritius and back, touching at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and St. Helena. By Author of “Papprana.” Post Svo. 9s. 6d. 

WAAGEN'S (Dr.) Treasures of Art in Great Britain. Being an 
Account of the Chief Collections of Paintings, Sculpture, Manuscripts, 
Miniatures, &c. &c., in this Country. Obtained from Personal Inspec- 
tion during Visits to England. 8 Vols. 8vo. 86s. 

WADDINGTON'S (Daan) The Condition and Prospects of the 

| Greek Church. New Edition. Feap.8vo. 8s. 6d. 

WAKEFIELD’S (KE. J.) Adventures in New Zealand. With 
some Account of the Beginning of the British Colonisation of the 
Island. Map. 2 Vols. 8vo. 28s. 


WALKS AND TALKS. A spore peek for Young Children. By 
Atnt Iva. With Woodents. 16mo. 5s. 
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WARD’S (Rosent Prumer) Memoir, Weresepondence, Literary and 
Unpublished Diaries and Kemains. By the Hon. Epmunp Purpps. 
Portrait. 2 Vols. Svo. 28s. 

WATT (Jaxxs) ; Origin and Progress of his Mechanical Inventions. 
Iilustrated by his Correspondence with his Friends. Edited with an 
Introductory Memofr, by J.P. Murmneap, Plates. 8 vols. 8vo., 45s, 
or Large Pagar. 4to. 

WELLESLEY’S (Rev. Dr.) Anthologia Polyglotta; a Selection 
of Versions in various Languages, chiefly from the Greek Anthology. 
8vo, 15s.; or 4to, 42s. 

WELLINGTON’S (Tus Douxs or) Character, Actions, and Writings. 
ais JULES MaUREL. Second Edition. 18. 6d. 

wits —_——— Despatches during his various Campaigns. 
Compiled from Official and other Authentie Documents. By Cot. 
Gurwoon, C.B. New Enlarged Edition. 8 Vols. 8vo. 21s. 

-—- ~- ___-—- Selections from his Despatches and General 
Orders. 8vo. 18s. . 

———--——---- Speeches in Parliament. Collected and Arranged 
with his sanction, 2 Vols. 8vo. 42s. 

WILKIE’S (Siz Davrp) Life, Journals, Tours, and Critical Remarks 
on Works of Art, with a Selection from his Correspondence. By ALLAN 
Cunntnauax. Portrait. 8 Vols. 8vo. 42s. 

WILKINSON’S (Siz J. G.) Popular Account of the Private Life, 
Manners, and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians. With 500 Wood- 
cuts. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 

Dalmatia and Montenegro; with a.Journey to 
Mostar in Hertzegovina, and Remarks on the Slaypnie Nations. Plates 
and Me 2 Vols.8vo. 42s. 

- Handbook for Egypt.--Thebes, the Nile, Alex- 

baer, Cate, the At rsairtr Mount Sinai, &c. Map. Post 8vo. 15s. 

B.) Working Man's Handbook to South Aus- 

“tralia: with yet to the Farmer, and Detailed Information for the 

several Classes of Labourers and Artisans. Map. 18mo. Is. 6d. 


WOOD'S (Lixv:.) Voyage up the Indus to the Source of the 
River Oxus, by Kabul and Badakhshan. Map. 8vo. 14s. 
WOODWARD'S (B. B.) Handbook of Chronology and Hiatory ; 
Alphabetically Arranged to Facilitate Reference, 8vo. 
WORDSWORTH’S (Rev. Dr.) Athens and Attica. Journal of a 
Tour. Third Edition. Plates. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
King Edward VIth’s Latin Grammar, for the 
Use of Schools. 10th Edition, revised. 12mo. 8s, 6d. 
-- First Latin Book, or the Accidence, Syntax 
‘aa Prosody, with English Translation for Junior Classes. Second 
Edition. 12mo. 2a. 
WORNUM (Ratrg). A Biographical Dictionary of Italian Painters : 
with a Table of the Contemporary Schools of Italy. By a Lavy: 
Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
WORSAAB'S (J. J. A.) Account of the Danes and Northmen in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. Woodcuts. 8Svo. 10s. 6d. 
YOUNG'S (Dx. Tos.) Life and Miscellaneous Works, edited 


by Deaw Peacock and Jou» LeEitcH. Portrait and Plates. 4 Vols. 
Svo. 15¢. each. 
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BRADBURY AND EVAAT, PRINTRRA, WHITRIRIARS. 


